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O advantage at leaſt, amidſt a number 
of inconveniences, attends the publica- 
tion of a poſthumous work, that an opportu- 
nity is furniſhed, without hurting the feelings 
of the author, of giving to the world a juſt 
account of his life, and of his ſervices to the 
cauſe of literature, A long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the perſon and family of the 
late Dr. Gaſt has enabled the editor to grati- 
fy curioſity with the following information. 


Joux GAST, D. D. archdeacon of Glan- 
delagh, was born in Dublin July 29, 1715. 
His father Daniel Gaſt, a proteſtant of Saint- 
onge, in the province of Guyenne, was a 
regular bred phyſician, and followed his . 


fethon in his own country, till he was oblig- 
ed 
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CE advantage at leaſt, amidſt a number 
of inconveniences, attends the publica- 
tion of a poſthumous work, that an opportu- 
nity is furniſhed, without hurting the feelings 


of the author, of giving to the world a juſt 


account of his life, and of his ſervices to the 
cauſe of literature, A long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the perſon and family of the 


late Dr. Gaſt has enabled the editor to grati- 


fy curioſity with the following information. 


JohN GaAs, D. D. archdeacon of Glan- 


delagh, was born in Dublin July 29, 1715. 


His father Daniel Gaſt, a proteſtant of Saint- 
onge, in the province of Guyenne, was a 


regular bred phyſician, and followed his pro- 


fethon in his own country, till he was oblig- 
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ed by the perſecution of 1684 to eſcape into 


Ireland, where he entered into the ſervice of 
Q. Anne, obtained a cornet's commiſſion in 


Col. Joſeph de Salander's regiment of dra- 


goons, and after the peace of Utrecht, re- 


ſuming his original profeſſion, ſettled in 


Dublin for the remainder of his life. This 
gentleman was naturalized in 1712, took a 


doctor's degree in medicine, and is ſaid to 
have had good ſucceſs in his buſineſs. He 


marricd a lady of Bourdeaux, Elizabeth Gre- 


noilleau, a very near relation of the celebrated = 
Baron de Monteſquieu. It deſerves to be re- 
membered here, to the honour of the French 


nation in general, as well as of that part of it 
in particular which adopted the reformed reli- 


gion, that property was conſidered there as a 
thing ſo ſacred and unalienable, notwith- 

ſtanding the ſtrongeſt prejudices of education, 
that more than half a century after the retreat 
of Dr. Gaſt's family from France, his right 
to an inheritance which then devolved to 


him was acknowledged, and a ſum not much 


ſhort of 10001. was tranſmitted to him from 


| his relations at Bourdeaux, through the 
hands of his warm friend and ee . d 


hte Alderman George Sutton. Dk 


Our author received the? early part of his ; 
education in the diocefan ſchool of St. Pa- 
trick's,: Dublin, under a ſevere but able 


ee the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, from 


NIN 1 whoſe 
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whoſe ferula he paſſed to the tuition of the 
Rev. Dr. Gilbert, vice provoſt of Trinity- 
college, Dublin. He obtained his bachelor's. 
degree with honour in that univerſity in 1735. 
and was prevented only by an early matrimo- 
nial engagement“ from ſtanding candidate for 

a fellowſhip, a preferment to which it is well 
known that none but ſcholars of the moſt 
eminent induſtry have any pretenſions to al- | 

pire. 


ExXTERING into holy orders, he began his 
career by ſerving as chaplain to the b rench 
congregation at Portarlington. Thence he 
removed to Dublin, and about the year 1744 
became curate of the pariſh of St. John, 
firſt under the Rev. Dean Maturin, and then 
under the Rev. John Owen dean of Clan- 
macnois. To the labours of this important 
and fatiguing cure a growing family made it 
neceſſary for him to add a weekly lecture at 
St. John's, daily prayers at ſix in the morning 
in St. Mary's chapel Chriſt- r, and the 
buſineſs of a ſchoolmaſter. 


In the diſcharge of this laſt duty 7 was 
certainly not exceeded by any one maſter that 
has ever appeared in Dublin. Beſides the 
learned languages: he taught F rench to per- 


* He married Felicia, only daughter of Andre Hud- 
dleſton, an Engliſh: gentleman, a younger ſon of a good 5 
e in St She i is RilLIivinge * 
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fection; 
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fection; was particularly attentive to proſddy 
and compoſition, both Engliſh and Latin; 


and poſſeſſed a ſingular ability in conveying 


the rudiments of hiſtory and geography. He 
was not anxious to augment the number of 
his ſcholars, which at no one time exceeded 
thirty; ſo that, for ſeveral years, he conti- 
nued to ſupport the burden of a ſchool with- 
out the aſſiſtance of an uſher. The pariſh of 
St. John's abounds with poor; and the care 
of the priſoners in the four-courts marſhalſea, 
which is annexed to the cure, would appear 
of itfelf a ſufficient employment for one cler- 
gyman. Yet in the midſt of fatigues almoſt 


beyond belief, our author had the happineſs 


to preſerve a flow of chearfulneſs, which 


made his' company delightful to the whole 
pariſh, and to all that had the pleaſure of his 


W 


IT. was under the heath preſſure of theſe 


multiplied employments, that he compoſed a 


hiſtory of ancient Greece in the form of a 
dialogue, and gave it to the public in one 


octavo volume in the year 1753. . The work, 


which being publiſhed chiefly by the aid of a 
moderate ſubſcription is now become ſcarce, 


is not a mere exchange of queſtion and anſwer, | 


but a dramatic dialogue between three cha- 
*Bder—a maſter, a ſcholar who' has made 
ſome progreſs in ancient hiſtory, and 3 
novice. The univerſity of Dublin was fo 


well 


well pleaſed with this performance *, that 
- = they conferred on the author the degree of 

& D. D. at the inſtance of the late provoſt An- 
j drews, without any expence. He took this 
degree in Feb. 1705. 


How EER, the dialogue form, which Dr. 
Gaſt had made choice of to relieve the tedi- 
ouſneſs of hiſtory, he found many of his 
readers agree in conſidering as too great an in- 
terruption to the courſe of the narrative. 
Guided by their opinion, he was induced to 
new- model his work; and in compliance with 

the ſame advice, he undertook the more ardu- 
ous taſk of drawing out a complete hiſtory 
of the Grecian people, from the. earlieſt ac- 
counts of time, to their final humiliation un- 

der the Othman yoke. It was an enterpriſe, 
which, in the manner he was determined to 
conduct it, required an uncommon ſhare 
both of induſtry and leiſure : and although 

| leiſure was never permitted to a man in his 

, FF _ Afituation, yet for the concluding ten years of 


* Copy from the Regiſtry- book of . | C. * 
| Trinity Cullege, Dublin, Feb. 7, 1760, 


Buy order of the Provoſt and Senior Fellows, I certify, 
that they approve of the Rudiments of Grecian Hiſtory pub- 
liſhed by the Rev. Mr. Gat, as a book very proper to be 


read by young gentlemen at ſchool, for their inſtruction in 


the Hiſtory of Greece. 5 
FF FRAN. STO. SULLIVAN, Regiſter. 
1255 his 
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lis « life, every hour that he could by any ex- 
ertion make his own was devoted to the attain= 


ment of this great object of his wiſhes. 


In the proſecution of his labour he chang- 


ed his plan more than once, but had at laſt 
fixed on the following arrangement. The 


entire hiſtory was to be extended to the ſize 
of three volumes in quarto, the London edi- 


tion. Of theſe the firſt volume, deducing 


the hiſtory to the acceſſion of Alexander the 


great, was to be formed chiefly from his ori- 
ginal work, thrown out of a dialogue into a 
continued narrative. The ſecond was to have 


traced the fortunes of Greece proper from 
Alexander's time to the preſent day: and this 


part he actually publiſhed in London in 

1782, prompted, it is likely, to the prema- 
_ exhibition of this ſecond volume, as a 
ſeparate work, by the repreſentation of his 


printer there, who reported to him (and with 
truth, as the event proved) that two writers 
of conſiderable ability * were actually engag- 


ed in a fimilar undertaking. In the laſt vo- 
lume, it was his intention to give to his rea- 


ders the hiſtory of Alexander's ſucceſſors in 


Egypt and Aſia; a theme, which is fo far 
from having been exhauſted by the labours of 
modern writers in any country, that on the 
_ contrary it may almoſt advance a claim to the 


title of novelty. Of this truth the diligence, N 


Be. Mr, Mi ord and Dr. Gillies. 17 75 5 HR 


of 
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of the excellent hiſtorian Dr. Röbertſon has 
furniſhed one very manifeſt proof, in his late 


ingenious diſcovery of the ſtate of European 


commerce with India under the reign of the 
Ptolemies. 

IT is but juſtice to the memory of Dr. 
Gaſt to obſerve, that in complying with the 
printer's deſire to have the volume which 
came out in 1782 brought forward to public 
view at that early ſeaſon, he himſelf was 
influenced by no jealouſy or dread of the 
ſucceſs of a fellow-labourer. The editor has 
before him two letters, in which our author, 


after thanking him for the concern he had 


expreſſed leſt the intended republication in 
Dublin of Gillies and Mittord's hiſtories 


ſhould injure the fale of his own, ſpeaks with 
ſo much candour on the delicate ſubject of a 
| competitor for literary honour, that it is hoped 

the public will not be diſpleaſed to ſee an 
extract from each letter, from whence a 


judgment may be formed of the temper of 
mind with which he received the firſt report 


of the N 3 of his two 
rivals. 


of f 


© Newcaſtle, Mo. 24, 790 


As to Dr. Gilles, I queſtion not in the 
© leaſt the excellence of his performance. 7 
But our plans may differ. It is likely, he 
© may not take in as extenſive a period as 1 


4 have in view. And ſhould we even follow 
* the 


X11 Goo v4.4;.6-24. 4 


the ſame line, and draw exactly from the 
ſame ſources, yet he may not ſee matters 
* in the ſame light that I do. Were there 
even to be no other difference, yet the 
manner and ſtyle of two writers, who have 
© any thing of originality and are not merely 
copiers, mult give to the work of each of 
them a peculiar and diſtinguithing caſt. So 
that, how juſtly ſoever he may be deſerving 
of the public approbatton, it docs not cer- 
© tainly follow, that your friend muſt be ſent 
to the paſtry cook's. Not to ſay, that, if 
© the only advantage I have a chance for is to 
have my work iſſue abroad before Dr. Gillies 
can make his appearance, it is an advantage 
© of no great value. The laſt comer is not 
© always the worſt of, unleſs a turtle-feaſt is 
the buſineis, And Mr. Murray knows well, 
how little reſemblance there is between a 
* turtle-feaſt and literary diet. 


8 Jana 8, 178 5. 


© Wirth celpit to Mr. Mitford's publica- 
tion, I am altogether eaſy about it. In 
London the publication of a hiſtory, even 
© of the Englith nation, has not prevented 
the publication and favourable reception of 
another ſuch hiſtory. Concerning the 
18 © hiſtory of Greece, eſpecially the earlier ages 
of that country, various ſchemes may be 
of * adopted, and the: lame tranſactions may be 
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placed in different lights, according to the 


genius and principles of the writer, and 


7 


* the impreſſion made on his mind. 


© In conſequence, however, of your advice 
9 


reſpecting a republication of Mitford here, 
* where we move in a more confined ſphere, 
I called on Alderman Exthaw : but, on 


my way to him, it occurred to me, what 


an improper part TI ſhould act, were I to 


* prevent the publication of a work, merely 


* becauſe it might claſh with my private in- 


* tereſt, A printer is properly a truſtee for 
© the public. And if a work is really worthy 
of the public peruſal, and may contribute to 
the improvement of the public manners, 
_* ſhall a printer, from pique or favour, with- 
* hold ſuch a work from the community, to 


© whoſe inſtruction he is by his profetſion 


bound to adminiſter? Upon this principle, 
* I barely mentioned to Mr. Exſhaw my 
intention of publiſhing my whole hiſtory in 


Ireland in the courſe of the year now cur- 


* rent, and left it to him to judge how far my 
* ſcheme; ſhould it be attended with ſucceſs, 
might lower the value of that edition of 
* Mitford which he had in view. Was I 
pM right ? What he has done,. I know not.” 


To theſe extracts I ſhall venture to ſubjoin 


a third, taken from the beginning of the laſt 
mentioned letter, becauſe. it furniſhes a ſhort 
and authentic explanation of the reaſon, why 
the publication of this whole hiſtory was de- 
ferred ſo Jong, that the hand of fate at length 


arreſted 
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arreſted the worthy author before he had the 


ſatisfaction of ſeeing it completed. 


My Grecian hiſtory, at preſent my grand 
object, I thought to have ready for the preſs 


by March at fartheſt, A very important 


© law-ſuit, which affects ſome near friends of 
mine, and in which I had taken an active 
part theſe two years paſt, has ſince the be- 
* ginning of October required my attention 
* in a very particular manner, A reference, 
© under the ſanction of the court of exchequer, 


© had been agreed to, for the purpoſe of ad- 


* juſting the accounts in queſtion, . And in 


. order to bring theſe accounts in the fulleſt 


* and faireſt point of view before the referees, 
© jt was found neceſſary to unravel the intrica- 
* cies of a long and complicated account of 
thirty years. And this labour, at the ex- 
* pence of ten hours a day writing for two 
months, have I been obliged to go through. 
* The ground is now tolerably open, and the 
< referees, I truſt, will have a complete exhi- 
* bition of the true ſtate of thin 85 This, you 
may judge, has delayed me.“ | 


Anp delay him it did, unde for 
others beſides himſelf, till the final cloſe 
of an active and well-ſpent life obliged him 
to leave to his family the fetling of an 
account, which, there is reaſon to fear, is 


not to this day adjuſted. | 
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DR. GasT had continued a curate in the 
dioceſe of Dublin for the ſpace of ſeventeen 


years, when his acknowledged merit was at 
length rewarded by archbiſhop Cobbe, who 
in 1761 preſented him to the living of 


Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, worth 


in the groſs about 3ool. yearly. His grace's . 


bounty did not ſtop here : for in June 1764 he 
was pleaſed to add to Arklow the archdeaconry 


of Glandelagh with the pariſh of Newcaſtle, | 
about eight miles from Dublin, annexed, 
which nearly doubled his income. Between 
the date of this laſt preferment and the for- 


mer, our author had recommended himſelf 


to the particular regard of the archbiſhop by 
the attention he paid to the education of his 


grace's grandſon, the preſent Charles Cobbe, 
Efq. who was truſted to his care in his rural 


retirement near Arklow. After he had re- 
moved to the parſonage houſe at Newcaſtle, 
he continued for ſome years to educate a few 
boarders, but as a charge ſo moderate, that 


the advantage reſted too much on their ſide ; 


ſo that encreaſe of years, conſpiring with very 


moderate defires, induced him at length to 
relinquiſh the profeſſion of a claſſibal teacher 


entirely. Archbiſhop Cradock had beſides 


made it neceſſary for him to devote a conſi- 


derable ſhare of his time to a town pariſh, by 


giving him in exchange for Arklow, which 


lies at too great a diſtance from the corps of 


the archdeaconry, the cure of St. Nicolas- | 
3 5 without 
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without in Dublin, in value nearly equal to 
what he reſigned for it, but in weight of 


duty much more conſiderable. He was ap- 

pointed curate of St. Nicolas- without in the 

year 1775 ; and in this ſtation, among many 

other beneficial exertions, he planned and 
had the pleaſure of carrying into execution a 1 
ſcheme of weekly contributions for the relief nf 
of the numerous. poor in that great reſort of 
manufacturers; a ſcheme, which was and is 
ſtill productive of incredible good, Y 
| InDEED to his able and exemplary conduct, 


in the ſeveral offices to which he was called 
in the church, the moſt ample teſtimony of 
facts may be adduced. In the pariſh of St. 
John, where he ſpent the moſt active part 
of his life, he was ſo entirely beloved, that they 
preſented him, on his departure, wth a plece 
of plate of uncommon value in proportion 
to the ability of that pariſh, with an inſcrip- 
tion expreſſing in the moſt honourable terms 
their ſenſe of his long and faithful ſervices. 
A ſimilar compliment, and the firſt of the 
kind that was paid to one of its members b 
that corporation, was made to Dr. Gaſt by 
the dean and chapter of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 
the year that he ſerved the office of proctor. 
To the Roman catholics, who form a large 
majority of the pariſh of Newcaſtle, he was 
not the leſs acceptable for being known to be 
the author of a well-meant attempt to re- 


concile 


le 
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concile them to proteſtantiſm, in a tract to 
which he did not affix his name, intitled, 


a Letter from a clergyman of the eſtabliſhed 

church of Ireland to theſe of his pariſhioners who 
are of the popiſh communion: Dublin, Sleater, 
1767: a work, which deſerves to be pre- 


ſerved in the library of every proteſtant, for 
the ſake of its reaſoning; and of every 
chriſtian, for the ſpirit of benevolence that 


may be imbibed from it. 


Wurx the life of bel tuch reſpected 
paſtor was terminated at length by the gout 
in the year 1788, a ſubſcription was imme 


diately opened among his pariſhioners of every 


deſcription, to erect a handſome marble mo- 


nument to his memory in the pariſh church 


of Newcaſtle, which, by ſome unlucky. ac- 


cidents, though long in the ſculptor's hands, 
is not yet ready to be ſet up. An epitaph, 
ſaid to be from the pen of his immediate 


ſucceſſor in that pariſh, was ordered to be 
inſcribed on the monument, which does ſo 


much juſtice to the character of the deceaſed, 


that the editor, conſcious of his own inability 


to draw up a better, has been tempted to 
annex it entire to this account. : 


XVnu 
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In the adjoining chancel lie the remains of 
| JOHN GAS T, D. D. 
Late Archdeacon of Glandelagh, and 
Curate of St. Nicolas without: 
Who departed this life the 25. of Feb. 1788, 
Aged 72 years and ſix months. 
| For 23 years and upwards, 
This pariſh was happy in the fruits 
Of his miniſterial labours. 


1 


| i Affable, chearful, learned, zealous, charitable, 
) | 5 He eonciliated the affections of all; 
| | And his life preſented 
| 3 3 engaging example of that chriſtian practice, 
: 1 Which with perſuaſive energy he recommended, 
by As a miniſter of the goſpel. 
| | CY -- Ih grateful remembrance of his ſervices, 
| | His pariſhioners have placed this ſtone, 


A memorial to poſterity : 

Defirous, that their children may venerate 
The beauty of religion exemplified'in a good life, 
And aſpire after the attainment of thoſe virtues, 

Which are acceptable with GOD, 
And cauſe the dead tobe remembered 
With affection and reſpect, 
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T public has a right to aſk, by what 
means the office of collecting and laying be- 
fore them the materials that compoſe the firſt 
volume of the following hiſtory (for the 


ſecond came out, as we have ſaid, in 1782*, 


in the author's life time) has devolved upon 
the editor. 


Taz moſt important benefit, which one 
human creature can receive from another, 1s 
the bleſſing of a good education. It is a ſer- 
vice, which, if faithfully executed, can ne- 


ver be compenſated by money; and to the 


man, and to the whole family of the man, 


from whom I learned to ſpeak, and think, and 
feel as a cultured mind will help us to do, 
would I labour, as long as God ſhould grant 
me life and means, to teſtify my gratitude. I 


was his ſcholar, and the firſt with whom he 
opened his ſchool. He cheriſhed me as a pa- 
rent, till my literary toils were overpaid with 
the attainment of a fellowſhip in Dublin col- 


lege, and he loved me as a friend ever after. 
For he was not the character that Dr. John- 
ſon had in view, when he remarked, I fear 
with too good authority from daily experi- 
_ ence, that among the evils which ariſe 


( gf;rom the viciſſitudes of life, one of the moſt 


* common is the mutability of friendſhips.” 


In the dure ebnfidfce to Which the 


author admitted me, I was of courſe a party 


* In London, but not in Dublin. The entire hiſtory 


w as never publiſhed till now, 


b'2 to 
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to his ſcheme of altering that dialogue-hiſ- 
tory, which had been my inſtructor when 1 
was a boy; and he condeſcended alſo to liſten 
to my advice as to ſeparating the ſtory of the 
Macedonian kings from that of the other ſuc- 


ceſſors of Alexander, the intermixture of 


which parallel, yet diſtin, hiſtories is a hea- 


vy incumbrance on the memory and patience 
of a young reader. If it be now a ſubject of 


juſt concern, that he did not live to fill up 
his outline by the addition of a third volume 


to the work here offered to public view, it is 


at leaſt a conſolation to me to reflect, that in 
perſuading him to keep clear of the tranſacti- 
ons of Syria and Egypt, I put it into his 
power to give the finiſhing hand to his ſecond 


volume, and to be himſelf a witneſs to its fa- 


yourable reception. ©: * 


SEVENTY years of life, together with fre- 
quent viſits of the gout, did not diſcourage his 


ardent ſpirit from looking forward to the con- 


ſummation of his enterpriſe : but eſpecially 
he always perſuaded himſelf, the new caſting 


of his firfl work would be a matter of ſo lit- | 


tle difficulty, that he might count upon its 
execution by a coup de main at any time: and 


what may be done at any time is very apt, we | 


know, to be done at 0 time. He began, 


however, as I have ended, by adopting the 


greateſt part of his original Rudiments (as he 
modeſtly called them) of the Grecian hiſtory, 


without their dramatic form ; and he had ad- | 
| vanced 
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vanced as far as the ſecond book, when he 
appears to have made a great alteration, as 
well in the plan itſelf of his work, as in his 
manner of writing; and ſuch an alteration, 
as, I muſt take leave to ſay, I do not think 
an improvement. As if he had been appre- 
henſive of a defect of matter, or was carried 
away by the ſucceſs of ſome late refiners, who 
chooſe to give us the ſprrit of hiſtory inſtead 
of facts, with which laſt they ſeem to take it 
for granted the reader is already perfectly ac- 
quainted, he grew diffuſive, and argumentative, 


and conjectural ; inſomuch that he had, in 


his firſt book, (as he began it anew) diſco- 


vered not leſs than t wenty-one reaſons why the 


ancient Greeks were ſo addicted to mytholo- 

All this ſuperfluity however, we may 
reaſonably preſume, his after judgment would 
have rejected; for the writer muſt have plen- 
ty before him, who wiſhes to make a ſelec- 
tion. Neither ſhould I have mentioned the 
circumſtance here, if ſome apology had not 
appeared neceſſary to ſuch of the author's 
friends as may chance to be in poſſeſſion 


hereafter of his papers, for my not adopting | 


his ſecond thoughts. 


In one of his ſerious alarms from the gout, 
he ſketched out, in faltering and for the moſt 
py ſcarcely legible characters, the form of a 


laſt will, in which I found, after his en 
very Flu; the ae 1 Words: 
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« As to my Grecian hiſtory, perhaps Dr. 


Stock ——” What followed, I could not 
read ; nor in truth was it neceſſary. 


Tux invocation of a beloved friend, at the 
moment when the tomb is cloſing upon him, 


is ſolemn and irreſiſtible. I might have urged, 


that I have as little leiſure as moſt people. I 
might have ſaid, with equal adherence to fact, 


that I have never been able even to approach 
tothe enviable faculty of doing more things 
than one at a time. But I knew, that with 
ſome pains-taking, and ſome encroachment 


on my own buſineſs, there was a chance, that 


I might ſerve at once the memory of the dead 
and the intereſts of the living; for a widow 


and daughter, not left in a ſtate of indepen- 
dence, may profit conſiderably by the indul- 


gence of a generous public to this work. 1 
undertook the taſk, therefore, without fore- 


ſeeing how much of my reward I was to re- 
ceive in the very proſecution of 1 it. 


TRANSCRIBI NG thoſe well-known pages, 
which had afforded to my opening mind a 


mingled delight, as well from the intereſting 


nature of the ſtory (for ſurely there is no hiſ- 
tory more intereſting than the Grecian) as 


from my veneration of its narrator, carried a 


pleaſure along with it, which J had not look- 


ed for. Memory brought back, at almoſt 


every paragraph, the golden days of child- 


hood, when I was encouraged, not to read 


only, 
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only, but to animadvert on, every incident 
that ſupplied matter of diſquiſition, to queſ- 
tion the authenticity of a fact, and even to 
diſpute with the author himſelf on the judg- 


ment he had paſſed upon it. For ſuch was 


his method of continuing inſtruction to us, 


when the regular hours of teaching were 
over. 0s 


He would propoſe a query on the hiſtori- 


cal leſſon of the day: Was it probable, that 
Lycurgus' took an oath of his Spartans to ob- 


ſerve his laws for the time that he ſhould be 


abſent from them ? and if that legiflator be- 
lieved they would keep the oath, was he to 


blame for killing himſelf? What are we to 
think of the genius of Socrates ? was it real, 


or the illuſion of a heated fancy? Who was 


the wiſer counſellor for Athens, Demoſthenes 


or Phocion ?—with many more of the like 


nature. And it was a triumph, if he could 
provoke us to conſign our puny arguments to 
writing. Indeed he would himſelf give no 
little animation to the debate by the ſallies of 


a natural vivacity, which overleaping place 


and time would ſet him down, as it were, in 


the midſt of the people he was deſcanting 
upon; and to hear him talk of the ſcoundrel 
Flamininus, or the villain Paulus Emilius, 
you could imagine no leſs, than that the 
ſpeaker himſelf was one of the thouſand hoſ- 
tages from Achaia *, whom a perfidious policy 
| * See Vol. 2. p. 534. 
detained, 
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detained, till they became Ane old Grecians i in 
Italy. 


How far the pleaſurable aſſociation of ideas 


I have now deſcribed may have influenced m 
judgment, when I ſubjoin my earneſt teſti- 
mony, ſuch as it is, to the merit of the 
following hiſtory, it is not for me to de- 
termine: aſſuredly I pleaſe myſelf with the 


hope, that it will be found a valuable 
acceſſion to the library, at leaſt, of the young 
reader. The language is 


turgid nor creeping. Curioſity is kept awake 
by a judicious and well connected detail, 


where nothing ſeems to have been omitted 
that is material, nothing is introduced to 


ſwell the fize of the volume, or to ſhew off 


the writer more than his ſubject. Moral in- 
ſtruction, the moſt precious fruit of the ſtudy 
of hiſtory, is not forgotten, wherever there 


is an open for it; and the leſſon is ſuch, as 
might have been expected to proceed out of a 


heart, that overflowed with love towards God 


and man. 


JOSEPH STOCK, 


 Delgany, 24 June, 1793; 
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- HE annals of Greece include, perhaps, 
the moſt intereſting and inſtructive 


portion of the Hiſtory of Man. They ex- 


hibit the gradual progreſs of a people, from 
the rudeneſs of ſavage life to the perfection 
of refinement and civility. They mark the 
ſteps, by which this illuſtrious part of man- 


kind advanced to the firſt rank among the _ 
families of the earth ; although they were 
inconſiderable in numbers, in riches, and in 


the extent or fertility of territory. Sur- 
mounting the diſadvantages of their fituation, 
they diſputed the prize of empire with the 
great powers of Aſia; and bore away the 


palm of arts as well as arms from the nations 


of 


xx vi 


perity departed from . her. 
ties of her ſtory, amidſt the paſſions they 
excite, beipeak forcibly the ſuperintendency 
of a Divine Providence, and inculcate the 
important truth, 
ward of virtue, and miſery the e 
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of the Eaſt, who for ages had poſſeſſed it 
unrivalled and uncontrolled. But while we 
admire the Greeks as diſtinguiſhed by ſignal 


atchievements, and dignified by every noble 


_ exertion of the human mind, we remark 
with pain, even in the zenith of their glory, 
the approaching decline of public virtue, and 


are led to contemplate the bold enchroach- 
ments of venality and diſcord, which re- 
duced by degrees this extraordinary people 


to the moſt abject ſtate of ſervitude and 
inſignificance. pou 


STRUCK with theſe revolutions of fortune, 
we cannot fail to derive from them an ample 
ſource of inſtruction. They point out and 
illuſtrate the ſure means of advancing the 
proſperity and happineſs of nations. The 


age of glory to Greece was the age of virtuous 


manners. Corrupted by ſucceſs, her proſ- 
The diverſi- 


that happineſs is the re- 


„vice. 


WHEN ſurveyed in a proper light, the 
hiſtory of antient times is t 
dom. To form a juſt eſtimate of the man- 


ners and inſtitutions of nations now w ſubliſting, 
is 


e ſchool of wiſ⸗ | 


8 
n 
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is a taſk which is always difficult, and often 
invidious. In judging of events too near the 
preſent day, we are apt to be milled by our 


prejudices. The ſprings of action are, in 


general, hid from our obſervation ; and we 


are under the neceſſity of reaſoning from 
views that are confined and partial. The 


tranſient operation of ſome incidental cir- 
cumſtance is often miſtaken for a firſt cauſe ; 


and we praiſe or condemn meaſures of which 


we know not the principle, and cannot aſcer- 


tain the tendency. The caſe, however, of 


nations who have run their career is very 
different. We have before us the whole line 
of their hiſtory. We behold the rife, the 


progreſs, and the termination of their for- 
tunes. We diſcover the advantages and the 


defects of their polity, and can unfold the 


miſtakes of their rulers. We obſerve the 


_ coincidence of conduct and ſucceſs which 


exalted them to power; and can trace the 


degeneracy and misfortunes which haſtened 
their decline. Unbiaſſed by connection, 
and undiſtracted by oppoſition of intereſts, 
truth alone becomes the object of our curioſity 


and ſearch. Unawed by ſtation, we call 


to account the proudeſt prince; and un- 


ſuſpected of flattery, we beſtow upon every 


gallant deed the full portion of glory which 
3 N 
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Bur while theſe advantages apply to the 


tranſactions of the Greeks, there is another 


favourable circumſtance which attended them. 
Greece abounded in excellent writers, in 
generals, philoſophers, and ſtateſmen; and by 
theſe the memorials of her hiſtory have been 
tranſmitted to poſterity. Of ſuch men the 
compoſitions cannot be ſufficiently eſteemed, 
They enjoyed a ſhare in the councils of their 
country; they acted a part in the ſcenes they 


deſcribe.; they were fully informed concerning 


the laws and the conſtitutions of the ſtates 
whoſe fortunes they record; they had the 


honeſty and theboldneſs to detect Td expoſe 
the errors from which any public miſadven- 


ture had ariſen; and often, at the peril of 
their lives, they reſiſted and repreſſed the 


paſſionate exceſſes of a capriciqus and miſ- 


n multitude. 


THERE are five periods, into which the | 


Hiſtory of Greece may be divided, 


I. Tu firſt period, during which Greece 


may be conſidered as emerging into life, ex- 


tends from the earlieſt accounts of the foun- 
dation of its ſtates to the expulſion of the 
Pifiſtratidae ; and includes a ſpace of about 
ſix hundred years. In this period, indepen- 


dently of the Argonautic expedition, and of 


many heroic atchievements which are involved 
in the darkneſs of fable, there are compre- 


hended 
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hended the 7 Ritution of the Amphictyonic 
council, the Trojan war, the legiflations of 


Minos, of Lycurgus, of Solon, and what 


chiefly contributed to form the Grecian 


character, the eſtabliſhment of the liberties 
of Athens. 


II. Tux ſecond perisd is 1 the 
age of glory of the Grecian people, and takes 
in about ſixty years. It commences with the 
ejection of the Piſiſtratidae, and cloſes with 
the death of Cimon. It is adorned with 
the noble exertions of the Grerks againſt the 
Perſian power, at Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Plateae, and Eurymedon. | 


III. Tur third period compriſes about 
one hundred and fourteen years, from the 
death of Cimon to that of Philip of Mace- 
don. Here the proſpect is obſcured. The 


power and N which Greece had 


purchaſed by her victories, introduced oſten- 
tation, luxury, and inſolence. Her ſtates, 
relieved from the terror of a foreign enemy, 


divided againſt each other; and, inſtead of 


being animated with a generous zeal for the 
public happineſs, were pervaded and diſgrac- 


ed by diſſolute pleaſures, an oppreſſive ſpirit, : 


and the luſt o dominion. It was now that 


Greece began to decline. But her wealth, 


her magnificence, the arts in which ſhe 
excelled, 


\ 
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excelled, the perfection of her drama, her 
{kill and advancement in philoſophy, in elo- 


- quence, and in literature,-the poliſh of her 
manners, and the elegance of her taſte, con- 
tinued to give her the appearance of impor- 
tance and of vigour. Her real ' ſtrength, 


however, was decayed; and the diſaſters that 
enſued, firſt in the courſe of the Peloponneſi- 
an war, afterwards at Leuctra and Mantinea, 


and at length at Chaeronea, were the natural 


calamities which a people might expect, who 


had given way to ruinous diffipations, who 
were broken into factions, and who were 
falſe to themſelves, 


IV. Tus fourth period extends from the 


acceſſion of Alexander the Great, the founder 


of the empire of the Greeks, as it is ſome- 


times called, to the firſt interference of the 


Romans in the affairs of Greece. In this 
eventful period a total revolution of intereſts 


was produced. The overthrow of the Per- 


fian empire by the arms of Macedon, which 


the Prophets had announced, gave a begin- 


ning to the buſy ſcene ; and Alexander's for- 
tunes, as it had been foretold, terminated here, 


his kindred and poſterity having periſhed : in- 


ſtead of enjoying any advantage from his 
conqueſts, they were perhaps undone by 
them. Nor did his atchievements operate'to 
the proſperity of Greece, or even of Mace- 
don. Depopulation, a diſputed throne, at 
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the repeated inroads of enemies, brought Ma- 


cedon to the brink of deſtruction. Inteſtine 


diviſions, and a general decay of virtue, reduc- 
ed Greece from a ſtate of ſplendour to a con- 


dition the moſt contemptible. One common- 


wealth, that of Achaia, was all that remain- 
ed; and though it had formerly been little 


known, its improved polity, and unbroken man 
ners, might have rendered it the bulwark of 


Greece. This, however, was prevented by 
the jealouſy of its turbulent neighbours. 


Envious of its growing power, they provok- 


ed a war, in which all Greece was ſoon in- 
volved, and which at laſt invited the Roman 
ambition, and effected the ruin of this un- 
happy country. From the acceſſion of Alex- 
ander to the entry of the Romans into Greece, 
there elapſed one Hundred and twenty-four 


years. 


v. Tas period, which cloſes the melag- 


choly proſpect of the Grecian decline, com- 


prehends the ſeveral plans of avowed hoſtili 


and of diſguiſed perfidiouſneſs, which the 
Romans employed in order to ſubject and 
accuſtom this illuſtrious people to the yoke 
of ſervitude. It includes their wars, affect- 
ed lenity, and inſidious conventions with 


the princes of Macedon, until they had 


brought that kingdom to a final ſubmiſſion; 
their treatment of the Aetolians, and of the 
Epirots; their memorable treachery to 


Achaia; 
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during the long 
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Achaia; the burning of Corinth; the utter 
extinction of liberty in Greece; the various 


calamities which flowed from Roman op- 


preſſion, or the incurſions 


of barbarians, 
period of ſixteen hundred 
years, till the taking of Conſtantinaple by 
the Othmans delivered \ this 
country into the hands of other tyrants ; 
and finally, the condition in which the 
abject race, who now bear the name of 
Greeks, are to be found at this day, un- 
der the cruel and humiliating ſcourge of 


To compriſe in two volumes the hiſtory 
of theſe ſeveral periods is the object of 
the preſent undertaking, upon which the 
Author has employed the pains and the 
induſtry that correſpond with its impor- 
tance. 
to affirm, that his abilities were equal to 
the taſk in which he has been engaged ; 
and while he ſubmits himſelf with diffi- 


dence to the judgment of the public, he 


knows and reſpects its impartiality. Dur- 
ing the courſe of his labours, he has pleaſ- 


ed himſelf with the reflection, that a fin- 


cere deſire of contributing to the proſpe- 
rity of his country was impreſſed upon his 
mind ; and he felt himſelf to be animated 
with the hope, that the errors and miſ- 

— fortunes 


— 


unfortunate 


It does not, however, become him 


NXT CE, 


fortunes of other nations and other times 
might induce his fellow- citizens to ſet the 


and ſupports the natural and inherent right 
of mankind. 33 
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higheſt value upon a conſtitution which has 
freedom for its object, and which protects 
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H E early times of the hs: like thoſe of Boot 
moſt other nations, are involved in deep l. 
_ obſcurity; and the few notices which antient wri · Sect. i. 
ters afford us amount only to this, that the firſt. 
| Grecian inhabitants were a barbarous, uninſtructed . 
people. | 
Tuis rude ſtate eontiliied to be the ſtate of 
Greece long after the eaſtern tribes had attained 
an high degree of improvement ; and already. had 
the kingdoms of Egypt, of Aſſyria, of Paleſtine, 
rendered their names memorable, when the Gre- 
cian 


Vol., I. 1 
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HISTORY OF GREECE 


Book cian land, the deſtined parent of ſcience to the 


I. 


European world, was only the haunt of vagrant 


Sect. 1. ſavages, ranging the wild in queſt of food, and 


taking up their caſual abode under the covert of 


the foreſt. 


Javan, the fourth ſon of Japheth, appears from 


authentic teſtimony to have been the founder of 
the Grecian people. He is ſuppoſed to have made 


his way into this country from the far fide of the 
Euxine ſea, at what time mankind began to diſ- 
perſe from the plain of Shinar or Sennaar, in the 


neighbourhood of whick they had during the firſt 


ages after the deluge been gathered together, and 


to have ſeated himſelf ſomewhere about thoſe parts 


ſince called Attica and Aegialean Achaia, as the 
appellation of ones, or rather, as it was originally, 
Jaones, Favans deſcendants, by which the inhabi- 
tants of Greece were for many ages peculiarly diſ- 
tinguiſhed, ſeems to indicate. Other coloniſts 
ſhortly after followed; the want of room, as man- 
kind encreaſed, the ſpirit of adventure, andperhaps 
alſo the turbulent ambition of ſome of the Nim- 
rods of thoſe days, inducing numbers to forſake 
their native homes, and to attempt diſtant ſettle- 
ments; ſome of whom found entrance into Greece, 
and fat down in different parts of it. "Theſe early 
populations were however exceedingly imperfect, 
and produced little alteration. Thinly ſcattered 


over the face of the country, and unconnected 


with each other, the ſeveral families had their 
whole attention employed in ſeeking for ſuſtenance, 
or in providing for their defence againſt the beaſts 
of prey with which they were ſurrounded. Stran- 
gers to the aids to be obtained from ſocial lite, 
without letter, without commerce, without in- 
duſtry, they had ſoon loft remembrance of the 


few arts they might have poſſeſſed before their 


emigration ; and if any memorial of the antient 
traditions 


2 
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traditions concerning Noah and the antediluvian Book 
world remained among them, the faint trace gra- I. 
dually died away, or was disfigured with ſome ab- Sect. f. 
ſurd, fabulous colouring. 
ACCORDINGLY, the accounts given by the Gre- 

cian writers themſelves ſpeak theſe firſt inhabitants 

of Greece as wild a race of ſavages, as any that the 
page of hiſtory makes mention of. They had nei - 

ther land tilled, nor hut to dwell in, nor garment 
to cover them. The graſs of the fi 1d, leaves of 
trees, and ſometimes unwholſome herbs, were the 

food they fed on, and the cavern of the earth 

the beſt ſhelter they had againſt the inclemencies 

of the ſeaſons. And one of their firſt improvers 
left a name among them of the higheſt veneration, 
for having taught them to clothe themſelves with 
ſkins, and to eat the acorn of the beech. 

In this manner had upwards of eight hundred 

years elapſed ſince the firſt peoplng of the Grecian 
land, and ſtill was Greece the ſeat of barbarous 
| ignorance, when at length a ray of ſcience found a 
paſſage through the gloom, and though advancing 
at the firſt ſlowly and with a pale and doubtful 
glimmering, by degrees lighted 'up that day of 
glory which has ſhed ſo much ſplendor on the 

Grecian fortunes. From what events was brought 

on this extraordinary revolution in the character 

of the Grecian people, 1s a matter well worthy of 
| hiſtorical enquiry : it forms a memorable 4 in 

our European annals. | 

Tow aRDs the latter end of the days of Eli, an Bef Chr 

important change took place in Egypt. For ſome 7 
generations had the lower Egypt been under the 
yoke of the ſhepherd-kings, ſuppoſed to be of the 

race of the Canaanites who had fled before the face 

of Joſhua, Miſphragmuthoſis, king of the The- 
bais in upper Egypt, made war on them, and con- 
fined them within narrower limits. His fon and 
—_ * — ſucceſſor 


B b 2 


4 1 
B o o k ſucceſſor Amoſis completed their paid 7 1 
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having at the ſame time diſpoſſeſſed the ſeveral petty 


Sect. 1. princes who reigned throughout the other parts of 


Egypt, he embodied all their principalities into 
one kingdom. The confequence was, that multi- 
tudes retired out of Egypt into Paleſtine and the 
countries adjacent; others again puſhing on to 
ſettlements more remote, embarked in ſuch veſ- 
ſels as were then in uſe among the Egyptians, and 
coaſting along the Mediterranean, landed in 
Greece and its neighbouring iſlands; of which 
laſt number Cecrops, Deucalion, Lelex, Inachus, 
Pelaſgus, Teutamus, Abas, were the leaders. 
Theſe Egyptian ſtrangers were received by the 
rude inhabitants with that unſuſpecting cordiality 
for which the ignorant ſavage has generally been 
remarkable, and (Which has ſeldom been the 
caſe) they did not abuſe it. They taught them 
an happier mode of life: they inſtructed them to 
clear away their foreſts, to build cottages, to form 


hamlets (for ſuch may we properly call the cities 


of thoſe early days) to cultivate their grounds, and 
to raiſe a food more nutritious and healthful than 
they had hitherto known. | 

Per a86Us advanced into the heart of Neos 
neſus, to that part ſince named Arcadia, the ſhal- 
low and unkindly ſoil of which rugged country ſo 
litt'e encouraged cultivation, that he contented 
himſelf with teaching the ſavage tenants of it, in- 


lead of graſs, to gather the wholſome 'acorn. 


Lelex did more. His ſeat was on the fruitful 


banks of the Furotas, where he attempted with 
ſucceſs the cultivating of corn after the Egyptian 


manner, which his ſon Myles taught his people to 
convert intobread by theuſeful invention of querns. 
'To Inachus fell the diſtrict afterwards called Ar. 
golis : its principal river bears the name of that 
chief, whom poets, by a natural fiction, becauſe 


he 
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he came by ſea, cinta hk the ſon of the ocean. B o o x 


. wy, (raged himſel aL Abas paſſed 


114164 


did not fail to 1 into their new eden 


whatever manners and ſuperſtitions they had deen 


| accuſtomed to at home. Thus Pelaſgus had come 
from the lower Egypt, and was criginally of the 
Canaanitiſn race, among whom was practiſed the 
abomination of human Lee And therefore 
did his ſon Lycaon, who reigned after him in Ar- 
_ cadia, attempt the introduction of that bloody rite 
into his ee. 8 lt which he loſt the affections 


7 „ „„ 


into a wolf, a fit emblem of his 770 mind. The 


ingenious fiction does honour to the feelings of 
this infant people. 
Fax different was the ſpirit which' directed the 


inſtitutions of Cecrops, who has the honour to be 


the founder of the illuſtrious Athens. This king- 
dom, together with thoſe. of Thebes and Crete, 
being of all the Grecian principalities the higheſt 


13 | early fame © we ſhall enter into a more particu- 


lar account of them than of any other. 


 Cecrops is ſaid to have been originally of Sais 
in the lower Egypt. Forced from thence bs the 
| lame revolution that ſent the other Egyptiang in 
queſt of new habitations, he made choice with 
hehe, wit dom of a ſeat leſs 1 Inviting than what had 
CCC „ 


o 


. 
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B o Ox been occupied by his companions, but greatly pre- 

I. 

Seck. t. in that part of Ionia, which to the ſouth is waſhed 

by the Saronic gulph, to the eaſt by the Aeg an 
ſea, and to the north by the frith of Eubœa; 


brought a quantity from Egypt. Theſe ſalutary 


he ſoon counted twenty thouſand :ababitants in 
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ferable in reſpect of ſecurity. He fixed himſelf 


diſtrict well known to hiſtory by its cabloquent 
name of Attica. 

Tie firſt care of Cecrops was to call in the diſ- 
perſed natives from the woods and hollows of 
mountains, in which they had hitherto taken up 
their dwelling. He ſhewed them how to raiſe the 
clay-built cottage ; he taught them to reliſh the 
decencies and comforts of life ; and by the re- 
port of antient writers, he introduced alſo among 
them the uſe of bread-corn, of which he had 


inſtitutions were attended with the ſucceſs they 

well deſerved. Attracted by their evident utility, 
the wild foreſters crowded in to Cecrops from 
all the neighbouring parts in ſuch numbers, that 


his little kingdom. He diſtributed his people into 
twelve hamlets (probably the origin of the Athe- 
nian dd,) aſſigning to each its own municipal 
magiſtracy; and that they might have a place of 
ſecure retreat in caſe of hoſtile incurſion, one of 
theſe hamlets he fortiſied with particular care, 
having choſen for its ſituation a rocky eminence of 
great natural ſtrength, which from his own name 
he called Cecropia ; the fame that in after times 
was improved into the Acropolis, or citadel of 
Athens. - 
AFTER ovidige in this manner for the order 

and defence of his new lutyeds, Cecrops directed 


his attention in the next place to fix their internal 


Peace by the wiſdom of his rel'gious and civil inſti- 
tutic ns. He erected an alter to ZETE (or rather ZAN) 


rna rox, the Mott High God, a title which plainly 
indicates 
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indicates what exalted notions be entertained of Bo o K 


the omnipotent Sovereign of the univerſe. Some 


of the Greek hiſtorians charge him with having Sect. 1. 


given to the Grecian people the example of idol- 
worſhip. But idol-worſhip was in Greece the ſin 
of a ſubſequent age. The antient temples of 

Egypt admitted not any repreſentation of the D i- 
vinity. And Cecrops was an Egyptian. Very 


probably, the Greek writers of later days have en- 


deavoured to find in the ſuppoſed practice of this 
father of the Athenian people ſome plea for thoſe 
idolatrous exceſſes which in their own times had 
overſpread the Grecian world. 

Tae offerings, with which he appointed they 
ſhould honour the divine nature, were remarkably 
frugal, adapted, it is likely, to the humble means 
of which the inhabitants of this infant ſtate were 
in poſſeſſion. He forbad the ſlaying of any animal: 
than religious oblations were to conſiſt of cakes 
only. Some have thought, that this appointment 
was borrowed from the Egyptian ritual, which 
1 the ſacrificing * any thing chat had 

1 


ife. Perhaps his deteſtation of thoſe human ſa- 


crifices, which among many of the nations of the 


earth had already defiled the altars of religion, 


may have had its ſhare likewiſe in dictating fuch 
an ordinance. 
To enforce decent manners, arid ſtrengthen the 


ſocial link, he alſo ordained the marriage of one 


man with one woman, inſtead of thoſe promiſcu- 
ous intercourſes to which the habits of ferine life 
had familiarized the Grecian tribes. Antient fa- 
ble has recorded this part of the Cecropian inſtitu— 
tions by an ingenious emblem. Cecrops, it was 
feigned, was compoſed of two bodies animated 
by one ſoul ; and under ſuch a figure the founder 
of Athens has been pourtrayed : an apt ſymbol of 
that matrimonial unity, from which the human 


| heart 
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Boo k heart would derive the chviceſt bleſſings it is capa- 


I. 


ble of knowing, did not its own corruptions too 


dect. 1. often interpoſe to rob it of the happineſs intended 


„ RT. 


for it by its beneficent Maker. 


FveN the funeral rites, which the wiſe Cecrops 


- conſigned to his people, and which; Cicero tells 
uns, the Athenians obſerved religiouſly down to his 
_ own time, were not leſs pregnant with uſeful in- 


ſtruction. They are mentioned with admiration 


by the illuſtrious Roman in his ſecond Book of 
Laws. © The neareſt friends of the deceaſed com- 


mitted the body to the ground, and caſt earth 
upon it, that the dead might repoſe in the boſom 
of the common parent of mankind. As ſoon as 
the ſpot was covered, the fruits of the earth 

were heaped over it, by way of expiation, that 
ſo this portion of ſoil might be rendered back to 
the uſes of the living. Then followed a ban- 
quet, at which were preſent the relations of the 
deceaſed crowned with chaplets, and in their 
hearing an oration was pronounced in praiſe 
of their departed friend, if he had deſerved praiſe; 


"= 


for it was accounted unlawful to utter a falſhood. 


And thus ended the ſolemnity.“ The learned 


reader will obſerve a ſtrong reſemblance between 


the ſeveral parts of this ſimple and e for- 


mulary and the funeral obſervanees of E 


To a ſyſtem of polity and manners the reddit of fo 


much wiſdom, connected with a fortunate ſituation, 


ant ient writers aſcribe the ſecurity which the Atbe- 
nians appear to have enjoyed from the earlieſt ages; 
ſo that, although at times they fuffered from the 


tumultuary depredations of Carian pirates, and 


other rovers, by who'. the Grecian ſeas were ear] 
infeſted, they never were driven from their firit 


ſettlements, but continued in one tract of improve- 
ment from the days of Cecrops, perfecting the 
rudiments of knowledge which that venerable 


ſage 
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ſage had bequeathed to them. And therefore did Boo x | 
the arts of peace make quicker advances here, I. 
than in any other part of Greece. Accordingly, Sect. 1. 
it is the remark of Thucydides, that they were the 
firſt of the Greeks who laid aſide the uſe of arms, 
that is, who were reclaimed from rapine and vio- 
lence to a ſenſe of the advantages of ſocial life; 
whilſt the ſeveral other Grecian communities were 
convulſed by repeated revolutigns, new adventu- 
rers {till diſpoſſeſſing thoſe who had begun to im- 
prove, and forcing them to ſeek other ſeats. 
Hence too the famous boaſt of the Athenians, that 
they were aue, ſhrung out of their own ſoil. 
The ſettlements of thoſe aroand them had frequent- 
ly ſuffered overthrow, and there was undoubted 
tradition how long the reſt of the Grecians had 
been in poſſeſſion of the parts which they inhabit- 
ed: whereas from the firſt of their being formed 
into a people, the Athenians had remained on the 
| ſame ſpot ; there was no remembrance of their 
having been tranſplanted to it from any. other. 
_ _Upox the death of Cecrops, Cranaus, one of 
bis companions from Egypt, aſcended the throne 
of Athens, or rather of Cecropia ; the name of 
Athens was not yet known. During his reign, the 
Plains of Theſſaly were laid waſte by an inunda- 
tion (the effect, probably, of an earthquake) by 
which Deucalion, who had ſeated himſelf in thoſe 
parts, was compelled to abandon his new ſettle- 
ment, and to take refuge at the covrt of Cranavs. 
Were the tales of fable to be admitted as evidence, 
this deluge involved in one general deſtruction the 
whole human race, Deucalion and his wife Pyr- 
 rha excepted. An obſcure tradition of Noal!'s 
deluge offered too fair an opportunity of embel- 
liſhment to the fabuliſts, to be neglected in their 
e wo 
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To Cranaus ſucceeded Erectheus. The reign 
of this prince was a period of great proſperity. The 
improvements of agriculture, to which the leſſons 
of Cecrops had prepared the way, had now been 
carried to a confiderable length : around every 


hamlet the golden harveſt began to wave, and the 


important crop to reward the labours of the huſ- 
bandman. How highly valuable this change muſt 
have appeared to a people juſt emerged from ſa- 
vage life, in the place of barbarous manners, = 
rility and indigence, mtroducing cultivation, fruit- 
fulneſs and plenty, we, who from our infancy 
have been accuſtomed to that precious gift of hea- 


ven, /uftaining bregd, can ſcarcely form a right 


eſtimate. What thoughts thoſe elder Greeks en- 
tertarned of the benefit, the curious antiquarian 
will trace with pleaſure, as well in the many inge- 


nious fictions with which they have adorned this 


portion of their annals, as in the various ſolemni- 


ties inſtituted to commemorate the bleſſing. 


© Huſbandry,” ſay they, was a divine perſonage, 
© ſent forth by the gods to vifit the earth for the 


relief of man.“ Fertility is the daughter of huſ- 


bandry: therefore was the goddeſs ſaid to be ac- 
companied by her daughter; en, the maiden, fiction 
calls her. But ſcarcely had ſhe entered on her 
* progreſs, when this virgin daughter difappeared, 
carried off, it was afterwards found, to the re- 
* gions below by the god of the inviſible world. 


© Diſtracted at the loſs, the goddeſs Ceres ranged 


in ſearch of her daughter from country to coun- 
try, till informed at length to what place ſhe had 
© been borne away, ſhe applied herſelf for aid to 
the Lord of Heaven, whoſe compromiſe with 
his brother Pluto was, that the damfel fhould 
continue ſix months of every year in the region 
* of darkneſs, provided that during the other fix 


* the ſhould have leaveto reviſit this upper world,” 
158 
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The dreary appearance of the earth in the winter, Boo K 


and the ſucceeding vegetation. of the gentler ſea- 


ſons, form an eaſy explanation of this allegory. Sect. 1. 


After various adventures, and painful journies 
©, through many ſavage countries, the goddeſs ar- 
rived at length on the borders of Attica, or Io- 
nia, as it was then named. And here indeed 
ſhe met with entertainment very different from 
what ſhe had hitherto found. The prince of 
Eleuſis, a ſmall diſtrict in the neighbourhood of 
Cecropia, received her under his own roof with 
an hoſpitality, which ſhe requited by taking his 
* ſon Triptolemus under her care, and inſtructing 
© him in the myſteries of agriculture. As ſoon as 
the young prince had made a ſufficient progreſs 
in this valuable ſcience, placing him in a chariot 
* drawn by flying dragons, ſhe commiſſioned him 
to go round the world, in order to communicate 
« the bleſſing to the ſeveral nations of the earth.” 
Tae ſmall portion of this account, which hiſtory 
has a right to claim, will fairly amount to this : 
that Attica and the parts adjacent were the firſt 
tracts of Greece, in which huſbandry, though 
. © poſlibly attempted in other cantons, was brought 
© to ſome degree of perfection, and in which the 
« ſhoutings of harveſt were firſt heard.“ 
I x the ſame ſpirit of allegory, whatever inven- 
tions had contributed to the advancement of agri- 
culture, or held affinity with it, were remembered 
by theſe Ionian Greeks under ſome emblemarical 
repreſentation, or gave riſe to ſome typical feſtive 
proceſſion. They had their feaſts of /ced-time, of 
reaping, of harve/ſt-home, of the threſhing-floor, 
of boundaries and encloſures, or as they termed it, 
the feaſt of /epi/lation; in all which the allegorical 
perſonage of the goddeſs of harveſt was the prin- 
cipal pageant. The laſt mentioned, the feaſt of 
legiſlation, deſerves particular notice. Before the 


improvements 
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'B o O R improvements of huſbandry were known, lands 


151 
808.1. 


were without value, and unoccupied. Tillage 


introduced other maxims. Called forth by — 


ration, the glebe ſhewed its fertility; the cul- 


tivator claimed a property in what he had recover- 


ed from the barren common; diviſions were made, 


and boundaries eſtabliſned. Hence, by a natural 


and expreſſive title was the goddeſs of harveſt diſ- 


tinguiſhed in early time as the -in/titutre/s of laws 


© (FrouePopor) and her feaſt was term ed the feaſt of ie- 
i g1/lation, or of the e/tabl! ſhment of ſociety. And for 


a like reaſon, Triptolemus is recorded by ſome 


antient writers to have been the firſt lawgiver 


among the Greeks. To the father of huſbandry 
it was natural to give the honour of being the firſt 
that had effectually reclaimed human kind from 


their primitive wildneſs, and als the corner ſtone 
Py of the ſocial fabric. if wth 4 


Tux veneration paid by the We of Greece 
to agriculture extended to the very beaſt that had 


laboured, and the very ground which had been 
employed, in the firſt works of huſbhandry. The 


5 ox, that drew the plough, was pronounced holy : 

it had been an impiety to have killed him. The 
field of Rharium near Eleuſis, from which the 
firſt barley had been gathered; was held in ſuch 


eſtimation, that the grain which grew on it was 


accounted facred, and was to be uſed only in re- 


ligious offerings. Even the threſhing- floor ſhared 


in theſe honours: the 1295 ee, Homer 


- himſelf calls it. ; 43-9443 e 


Bur of all the lama 7 8 a che intro- 
duction of tillage gave riſe in Greece, the moſt 
celebrated by far were the Lleuſinian myſteries, ſo 


named from the diſtrict where this art was ſaid to 


have had its beginning, and which, in memory of 
that; became the ſcene of the great - feſtival of 
a e 2x hel "There, Le 5 the 5 aeg 

- Te the 
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the whole proceſs of agriculture, the hiſtory of its Boo K 
eſtabliſhment, the wretched ſtate of mankind be- 5h 
fore they obtained the knowledge of it, were ex- Sev. i. 
hibited in the.moſt pompous manner under ſenſible 
forms and ſymbols. The evil was, the allegorical 
perſonages, which, were introduced on theſe occa- 
ons, were in a ſhort time miſtaken, by, the people a 
for real divinities, and became the obſects of nati- 
onal worſhip. In Egypt, where theſe, phantoms 
had firſt, been exhibited, in their, religious ceremo - 
nies, the improper application of them 1 is matter 
of notoriety in the hiſtory of that antient nation. 
With the Greeks, a people of a more active and 
vigorous imagination, the miſchief reached He: 
ther. Not only the. emblematic figures of the 
Eleuſinian myſteries became to them real gods, bar 
carried away. by: the contagion of theſe fancy-mov- 

ing ſhews, they had ſoon, learned to tranſlate the 
whole creation into allegory, inſomuch that nei- 
ther hill nor dale, neither ſtream nor ſpring offered 
itſelf to view, from which ſome divinity was not 
imagined to ariſe. This, accounts for what old 
Heſiod teaches, that; in his days the gods of Greece 
already amounted:to thirty thouſand. 

Ir is indeed very. poſlible, that the original de- 
ſign, as well of the Eleuſinian as of the Egyptian 
myſteries, might haye been innocent; to divert 
Wai peaſantry at the. cloſe of the harveſt- ſea- 
ſon, and perhaps to engage the affeQion of the half 
civilized tribes to. theſe novel works of the field 
by. annual feſtive meetings, and pageant. exhibiti- 
ons; 3 at. the. ſame timeto impreſs them with religious 
reverence for labours, which they were taught ta 
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look upon as honoured with the expreſs ſanction 
of heaven. It may be too, that, in the more art- 
leſs ages, what 3 ſeveral perſonages repreſented 
was at the concluſion of the ſhew faithfully + 
plained to the ſpectators. But by degrees t 
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HISTORY OF GREECE 


B o o k prieſt grew more ſubtik; and a myſtical veil covered 


Sect. I. 


all. In the greater Eleuſinian myſteries, it has 
indeed been pretended, that the initiated enjoyed 
the privilege of having the grand ſecret diſcloſed to 
them, and of ſeeing thoſe divinities brought down, 
from the pageant character they bore in public, to 
their true ſtation of natural things or human arts. 
This nevertheleſs could not do much. The pagan 
writers themſelves confeſs, that few only, and 
thoſe not till after the moſt jealous precautions, 
could obtain admiſſion to the greater myſteries. 
And even with reſpect to that ſmall number, we 
may fairly ſuppoſe, that the Hierophantes, or 


| maſter of the ſacred pomp, to whom the unveiling 


belonged, had cunning enough to remove the co- 


vering in ſuch a manner, that too large a portion 


of information ſhould not be had. 


WHETHER the glory of having introduced agri- 
culture into Greece belongs of right 3 
mus or to Erectheus, is not a queſtion of mo- 


ment. Some of the antient writers have aſcribed 


it to the one, ſome to the other. It is eaſy to re- 
concile theſe two accounts. The Eleuſinian diſ- 
trict bordered on the Cecropian or Athenian ter- 
ritories. Whilſt therefore the Eleuſinian improver 
was promoting the knowledge of huſbandry among 
the people of Eleuſis, Erectheus was encouraging 


the ſame rural works throughout his dominions: 


and probably the credit of the invention was 
claimed by them both. There is reaſon to ſuſpect, 


that Erectheus was jealous of Eleuſis, and reſented 


that the fir{t temple to the goddeſs of harveſts was 
erected there; for it appears from Pauſanias, that 
he made war on the Eleuſinians. But whatever 
his jealouſy might prompt him to wiſh, his wiſhes 
were in vain. To the laſt days of paganiſm, the 


temple of Eleuſis enjoyed the privilege of being 


ſacred 
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ſacred to the myſteries of agriculture beyond any BOOK 
other place oſ the whole heathen world. 1. 
TocETHER with the benefits of tillage, moſt of Sell. 1. 
the arts of prime neceſſity, and even ſeveral of 
thoſe of convenience, ſeem to have made their way 
about this time into Attica and the ſettlements 
adjacent. The culture of the fig-tree, which the 
fabuliſts expreſsly mention as the gift of the god- 
deſs of harveſts to mankind, the culture of the 
olive, and the uſe of the oil-preſs, began to be 
known. Vines were planted, and wines made. 
The fleece was wrought into cloathing for the ſer- 
vice of man; and the works of the diſtaff and loom, 
which ſoon after we find were the employment, 
and (ſuch was the happy ſimplicity of thoſe antient 
days!) the pride of every Grecian dame, grew | 
into practice. For ſo the feaſt of vintage, the ex- 
hibiting of figs in the ſacred proceſſions, and the 
ſeveral rites of Minerva under the various charac- 
ters of the giver of the olive, the induſtrious, the 
goddeſs of the diftaff, ſplindle, and loom, which 
appear to have had their beginning at this time 
and in this part of Greece, plainly ſay. And 
thence did Minerva, the goddeſs of induſtrious 
arts, become the tutelary deity of the Athenian 
people, giving her own (Grecian) name Athena to 
the city which before had from Cecrops been de- 
nominated Cecropia. Their claiming fo eſpecially 
the protection of that goddels is argument unde- 
niable of their acquaintance with the ſeveral im- 
provements, of which table made her the wy: 
nels. NR, 
Tut many valuable acquiſitions obtained to 
Athens during the reign of Erectheus cauſed his 
memory to be held in laſting honour: among the 
tribes of Attica, ſo that he has been conſidered as 
one of the founders of the Athenian people; and 
accordingly the land of EreQheus, the people of 
Erectheus, 
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1 Book Erectheus, are appellations which Attica and her 
g people frequently bear in antient ſtory. The con- 


traſt, that followed upon the death of this excel- 


lent king, was calculated to render the memory 
of his reign ſtill dearer to the Athenians. His 


ſons diſputed the kingdom the one with the other, 


and involved Athens in deadly feuds, which did | 


not end before the acceſſion of. Theſeus. . 


Io the northweſt of Athens ſtood Thebes. The 
uncouth fables which darken the origin and early 
fortunes of this antient kingdom ſufficiently tell, 
what the barbarous ſtate of the native ue of 
this part of Greece muſt have been, when. civili- 
zation firſt made its way among them. From ſa- 
cred hiſtory we may borrow ſome light, to guide 


us through theſe regions of fiction. 


ABOUT eighty years aſter the arrizat: of. the 
Egyptians in Greece, whilſt Erectheus ruled at 


Athens, certain bands of Pheœnicians or Edomites 


landed on the Grecian coaſt. A revolution at 
home had occaſioned their emigration. Of theſe 
adventurers a conſiderable party, advancing into 
the heart of the country in ſearch of a ſeettlement, 
were at length tempted by the fairneſs of its paſ- | 
turages to ſeat themſelves in a diſtrict, to which 
it is probable they themſelves gave the proper 
name of Bœotia, that is to ſay, the land of heifers. 
They appear to have been a people highly improv- 


ed, and in many reſpects far ſuperior to the coloniſts 
from Egypt. By their ſituation on the Arabic 


gulph (otherwiſe the Red Sea, or Sea of Edom) 


they had of old been put in poſſeſſion of an exten- 
five commerce, and were familiar with the ſeveral 
arts of uſe to a mercantile nation, manual trades, 
altronomy, navigation, as far as they were ad- 


vanced in thoſe early days. Their guilt was, that 


they had departed from the religion of Abraham 


their great — not only worſhipping the hea- 


venly 
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heavenly bodies (which ſeems to have been the Bo o K 
prime idolatry of the world) but alſo paying divine I. 
honours to dead men, after the example of the na- Sect. 1. 
tions around them. Provoked by their idolatrous 
manners, or jealous of their naval ſtrength, and 
of the important aid which his enemies derived ger ., ., 
from them, David king of Iſrael, in the fifteenth * oo. 
year of his reign, carried his arms into Idumæa, 

and conquered it; which cauſed a number of the 
Edomites, with ſeveral of the bordering Arabians 

nearly connetted in intereſts with Edom, to dil⸗ 

perſe into different countries. 

Tuis diſperſion was ſhortly after followed by a 

ſecond. A large ſwarm of the fugitives, ſpreading 
themſelves along the coaſts of Sidon, got poſſeſſion 
of that city, and diſlodged the major part of the 
old inhabitants, who eſcaped in their ſhips, ſome 
to the lower Alia, ſome to Greece and the Grecian 
iſlands. 

AN encreaſe of conulation was among the 
ſmalleſt benefits Greece derived from theſe new 
colonies. Wherever they ſettled, they diffuſed 
inſtruction, civility, and induſtry. From a long 

intercourſe with Egypt, they had learned all the 
wiſdom of the Egyr«ians: from their voyages, 
whether on the Eaſtern ſeas, as was the practice of 
the Edomites, or on the Mediterranean, as was 
that of'the Sidonians, they had attained to all the 
advantages which a commercial life generally gives, 
more enlarged notions of things, a more equal 
diſtribution of knowledge, a liberality of mind 
that led th em to communicate what they had ob 
ferved. And, which was the molt important oi 

all, they g zave to Greece a written language, In- 
ſtead of 155 enigmatical alluſions employed by the 

Egyptians, which (eſpecially to a rude, unformed 

People) were always obſcure, and often equivocal, 
they inſtructed the Grecian tiibes in the ule of 

Vol. I. n characters 
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B o o k characters of a determinate ſignification. It ap- 
pears from reſpectable monuments, that to them 
Sect. 1. is due the antient and primary Greek alphabet; 
that the letters of which it was compoſed bear a 

near reſemblance in ſhape and power to the cha- 

racters in uſe among the Phœnicians, Arabs, and 
Hebrews, whoſe ſeveral dialects, however they 
_ may have differed ſince the days of Ezra, appear 
to have been originally cognate, and were proba- 

bly provincial modes of the ſame language; faſt- 

ly, that from this Greek alphabet were afterwards 
borrowed the Etruſcan letters, which the Grecian 

coloniſts brought with them into Italy, and which 

gave birth to the more elegant forms adopted by 

the Latins. So that to this Idumæan diſperſion 
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*S not only the learned languages of Greece and 
FT Italy are effentially indebted for their improve- 
F ment, but almoſt all the literary poſſeſſions of the 
£ modern European world owe their firſt begin- 

F = Pas lettered arts which the Idumæans intro- 


duced were not confined to Beotia, but found a 
ſpeedy and welcome reception throughout the dif- 
terent Grecian ſettlements. The attention of 
thefe eaſtern adventurers ſeems nevertheleſs to 
have been employed principally. in their Theban 
eſtabliſhment. They called in the wild natives 
from their foreſts and caverns; taught them to 
plough and ſow, to build and plant; inſtructed 
them in che nature of copper-ore, of which the 
Fqotian hills furniſhed plenty, and ſhewed them 
how to fabricate; braſs, the metal chiefly in uſe 
among the antient inhabitants of Greece. And 
to protect them from the inroads of enemies, 
they erected a citadel of conſiderable ſtrength. 
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if Vew of the Grecian ſtates are more ſlenderly pro- 
4 vided with authentic monuments of their own 
| Carty times than the Thebans : it is however wor- 
| h be” a 5 x. 
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thy of remark, that the citadel of Thebes retained B o o R 
the name of Cadmea, or the citadel of the eaſtern 7. 
men, for ages after; and Cadmeia, the metal of Seq. 1. 
the eaſtern men, is the Greek name for copper-ore 
to this day. 5 

Sven are the imperfect notices of the riſe of the 
Theban people, which either the ſacred records of 
truth ſupply, or which may be collected from the 
hints occaſionally thrown out by ſome of the moſt 
judicious Grecian writers, The annals of the 
Thebans themſelyes preſent us with a hiſtory of a 
very different kind, „ 
Accorpixe to them, the founder of Thebes, 
Cadmus they call him, was fon to the king of 
Phcenicia, and had been ſent abroad by his royal 
father with orders not to return till he had found 
his ſiſter Europa, whom, as ſhe was ſporting her- 

ſelf with her maidens on the Phoenician ſhore, a 
bull of remarkable beauty had carried off on his 
back, ſwimming away with her to ſome unknown 
land. After much fruitleſs labour, the young 
prince, afraid to return into his father's preſence, 
reſolved to try his fortune in Greece, and was by 
an oracle directed, together with the few attend- 
ants he had, into Bœotia. His firſt adventure 
there was very unfortunate. His companions, 
who had gone in queſt of freſh water, ſtaying long, 

he went to look for them, when he had the morti- 
fication to find they had been all lain by a ſerpent 

of enormous ſize, that guarded the ſpring where 

they ſought. to ſlake their thirſt. The hero re- 
venged their death by killing the ſerpent ; after 
which he remained lonely and diſconſolate, till he 
vas ſelieved from his diſtreſs by the appearance of 

2 goddeſs, who. commanded him to take the teeth 
| of the ſerpent he had ſlain, and to ſow them in the 
earth, From this extraordinary ſeed immediately 
aroſe a crop of armed men, who attacked and flew 
C2 each 


20 


B o ox each other, until, five only remaining, they agreed 
to lay down their arms, and became aſſiſtant to 


J. 
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Sect. 1. Cadmus in founding his Theban city. The valour 


and enterpriſing ſpirit of the young prince did not 


go unrewarded: the gods beſtowed on him in 
marriage the fair Hermione, daughter of the god 


of war by the goddeſs of beauty, with whom he 
reigned manyyears in great proſperity, bleſſed with 


a numerous offspring. But he had not fulfilled his 
deſtiny. In the decline of their life, Hermione 


and he were commanded by an oracle to retire 


from Bœotia into Illyricum, where ſome time 


after they were both gs 2h into ſerpents. 
Tre adventures of moſt of his poſterity are ſet 
forth in the ſame romantic dreſs. One of his 


daughters, Ino, purſued to the ſea-fide by her huſ. 


band, whom her cruelties to his children by a 


former marriage had exaſperated, leaped into the 


waves, and was made a ſea-goddeſs. Semele, ano- 
ther of them, periſhed in the embraces of Jupiter, 
who in compliance with her ambitious requeſt had 
come to viſit her,- arrayed in the ſplendors of his 
deity, thunder and lightning. She was pregnant 
at the time of her death: the infant (wonderful 
to relate!) was taken out alive, and encloſed in 
Jupiter's thigh, whence he was brought forth in 


due ſeaſon, to become the Grecian Bacchus. The 


cultivation of the vine by ſome of the Cadmean 
race, and the conſequent introduction of the wor- 


ſhip of the god of vintage, ſeem to have given riſe 


to part of this aukward fiction. Actæon, grand- 
ſon to Cadmus, accidentally looking on Diana 


when bathing, was by the goddeſs changed into a 


ſtag, run down, and deſtroyed by his own hounds. 
Another of his grandſons, Pentheus, oppoſed the 


colanndea of the revels of the god of wine; an 
impiety which the offended god revenged by in- 
Ktigating Agave, the mother of Pentheus, and her 


ſiſter- 
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ſiſter-bacchanals, in a fit of frenſy to tear him to Bo K 
pieces. TEINS J. 
Pol vbonus ſucceeded to the Theban rohe 4 in 1 Sect, 1* 
the place of his father Cadmus, and left his crown 
to his ſon Labdacus. The reigns of theſe two 
princes, who died young, afforded little matter to 
fable, which however appears to have made itſelf 
full amends in the fortunes of Laius and his poſ- 
terity. Left an infant by his father Labdacus, and 
before he had arrived to manhood, Laius was 
ſtripped of his kingdom by Amphion, to whom, 
though a lawleſs uſurper, the Thebans, it ſeems, 
owed more than to any of their princes. Amphion 
excelled on the lyre, an inſtrument he had receiv- 
ed from the hand of Mercury the god of elo- 
quence ; and ſuch was the commanding power of 
his muſic, that brute creatures, nay and the very 
_ ſtones, followed as he played. He employed his 
{kill in favour of Thebes, at that time open and 
defenceleſs, and cauſed the {tones to form around 
it into walls and battlements. It is well known, 
that in antient ſtory the power of muſic is often 
uſed to expreſs the power of eloquence, which 
(beſides the aptneſs of the alluſion) always in early 
ages borrowed the aids of muſic and ſong. What- 
ever interpretation therefore the fiction may re- 
ceive, whether we are to underſtand from it that 5 
Amphion by his talent of perſuaſion prevailed on 0 
the Thebans to ſecure their city againſt inſult, or 1 
whether it ſhall only mean that he improved their 
manners, and taught them to conform to the ar- 
rangements of civil life, in either ſenſe he certain- 
ly advanced the proſperity of the Þ heban people. 
How v EA, Amphion and his whole family hav- 
* en 3 away by a peſtilence, Laius re- 
d>anagith him calamity, the faithful at- 
| a - IV uſe of Cadmus, returned alſo. 
EE had he. gotpoſſefion of the throne, when 
he was warned by the Deine 2FAC| 
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Bo o child with which his wife Jocaſta was then preg- 


I. 


nant was deſtined to kill his father, and to com- 


Seck. 1. mit inceſt with his mother. Terrified at this de- 


nunciation, he gave orders that the child, as ſoon 
as born, ſhould be put to death. The compaſſion 

of the perſon to whom the cammiſſion was entruſt- 
ed ſaved the infant, the famed CEdipus : he con- 
tented himſelf with expoſing the child on mount 
Cithæron, where certain "be pherds, ſervants to 
the king of Corinth, having Lal him, brought 
him to their maſter, by whom, as he was child- 
leſs himſelf, the preſent was received with joy, and 
educated as a ſon. After various adventures, at 
length the unhappy prince but too exactly com- 
pleted the fatal oracle. Meeting, without knowing, 
his father Laius on the way to Delphi, a fray en- 
ſued at a narrow paſs, and he flew him. The va- 
cant throne of Thebes, with the queen's hand, was 


offered to the perſon who fhould be fortunate 


enough to relieve the Thebans from a monſter 
which then infeſted their country. CEdipus ac- 


cepted of the enterpriſe, baffled and deſtroyed the 


Sphinx, and was rewarded with the marriage of 
Jocaſta and the Theban kingdom. 


Tris well known ſtory, which the art of the 


_ inimitable Sophocles has rendered deeply intereſt- 


ing, we ſhall have occaſion to mention again. It 


is ſufficient to obſerve hee, that though the poſte- 


rity of Cadmus ſubſiſted for ſome generations after 
Cdipus, yet they all at laſt, if we are to believe 


the Grecian writers, periſhed miſerably, the god- 
_* dels of divine vengeance,* fays Pauſanias, pur- 


3 , fuing with indefatigable a the blood of di- 


pus and Laius.“ 20 of 
Am1psT this ſtrange medley of fads and, ficti- 


ons, where at every ſtep we go ſqme. dark fable 
comes acroſs us, it is difficult to ſay how the hiſto- 


ian ſhall rene, Even the ſtory of Laius, the 


oracular 
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oracular warning he received, his fruitleſs endea- B Oo O x 
vours to evade a deſtiny which at laſt overtook I. 
him in ſo extraordinary a manner, are events re- Sec, f. 
corded indeed by ſome of the moſt reſpectable 
Grecian authorities, yet not the more likely to ob- 
tain credit with the judicious reader. To the 
Beotian character, perhaps, are many of theſe 
wondrous tales to be imputed. It was laid to the 
charge of the Bœotian people, even in their better 
days, that they did not exceed in acuteneſs. And 
it need not be ſaid, how daring the exertions of 4 
ſuperſtition have always been, if encouraged by 1 
credulity and ignorance. _ | 

Tre early hiſtory of Crete preſents us with a þl 
contraſt {till more amazing than the romantic for- 1 
tunes of Thebes. A ſurvey of the political inſti- 
tutions of the Cretans tends to convey as ſtrong a | 
notion of the wiſdom of that people, as on the : 4 
other hand a view of their religious tenets betrays 1 
an abaſement of mind, ſcarcely to be expected „ 
among untutored barbarians. 1 | | 

TEeuTamus of Egypt is ſuppoſed to have been | 
the firſt introducer of civilization into the Cretan | 
land, the haunt, before his days, of a few ſa- 

vages, and overgrown with woods. His compa- 44 
nions, who are thought to have been of the Egyp- fl 
tian order of prieſthood, took up their dwelling on 14 
mount Ida, which ſoon grew into fame by means 
of the various arts and beneficial improvements ji 
of which theſe Egyptian ſages gave the example. "0 
Jo Teutamus ſucceeded his fon Cronos, who, in tf 
contempt of his father's injurictions, as well as of \ il 

the admonitions of the wife men.of Ida, is laid to 
have adopted the horrid rite of human ſacrifices, 
and to have attempted: to offer up his own - chil- 

dren. ., His violences, of whatever kind they were, 

provoked a formidable inſurrection- He was 
ejected: from the throne of Crete, to: make _ 
Fe ADR for 
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B o o x for his ſon Aſterius, who had nearly been the vic- 
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tim of his father's ſuperſtition. 
O Aſterius, from his infancy, the Idæan ſages 
had fixed their attention : they had educated him 


within the ſacred encloſure, their own reſidence ; 
they had formed him by their counſels, and fur- 


niſhed him with all the wiſdom of which they were 
in poſſeſſion. A fortunate incident contributed to 
eſtabliſh the glory of a reign that opened with fo 
flarcering a promiſe. A party of the Idumæan 
adventurers landed on the Cretan coaſt. Aſterius, 

ware of the benefits to be derived from the pre- 


ſence of theſe enlightened ſtrangers, afforded them 


every encouragement, patronized the many uſeful 
inventions they brought with them, made it his 
ſtudy to unite. into one people the different coloniſts 
with which Crete was now overſpread, and as a 


pledge of regard to his new ſubjects, ſhared his 


bed and throne with Europa the daughter of one 


of their chieftains, whoſe cultivated underſtanding 
gave a proſpect of the moſt ſolid advantages to his 


riſing kingdom. His expectations were not fruſ- 
trated. In the compaſs of a few years, the whole 
Cretan empire began to feel the bleſſings of civili- 
zation and good government : flouriſhing cities 
aroſe in every part of the iſland ; her naval 


ſtrength was formidable; and moſt of the neigh- 


bouring iſlands, which before had either none o 


barbarous inhabitants, ſtood indebted to Crete for 
protection as well as culture. Her influence ex- 


tended even to the Grecian continent and the Aſi- 
atic ſhores. The firſt celebration of games on the 


banks of the Alpheus (the origin of the Olympic 


games) is attributed to ſome of her ſages, who 
are {uppoied to have paſſed over into Elis. And 
the founding of the oracle of Delphi, in ſucceed- 
ing times the great object of pagan veneration, is 

e, aid 
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ſaid to have been the reſult of certain holy celebra- B oo K 


tions inſtituted there by a company from Ida. 


After many days of great proſperity, Aſterius Sect. bo 


was ſucceeded by his ſon Minos. This prince 
came to the throne with all the advantages that 
portend an illuſtrious reign. His people were at 
peace; population and induſtry flouriſhed through- 
out his territories ; moſt of the neighbouring 
iſlands acknowledged ſubjection to him; an uſe- 
ful intercourſe had been opened with the conti- 


nents of Europe and Aſia; and the adjoining ſeas 


were covered with his numerous fleets. The onl 

dangers Crete had to fear were, what the treache- 
rous influence of proſperity is accuſtomed to bring 
on. Aſterius had endeavoured to guard againſt 
them by many provident inſtitutions. Minos im- 
proved the plan. He compiled a body of laws, 


which, whether the reſult of his own obſervations, 
or framed, as there is reaſon to conjecture, from 


the inftroQions of the wiſe men of Ida, are cele- 


brated in antient ſtory under the name of the Laws 


of Minos. What theſe ſeveral laws were, cannot 
now preciſely be ſaid, the viciſſitudes of human 
things having long ſince deſt royed all remains of 
Crete's antient glory. A general idea of them may 


be had from the fragments, which the Grecian 
writers have preſerved to us. 


Taz government was regal. But together with 
the king were appointed ten Coſmi or guardians 
of the people, elected annually, and a council of 
twenty-eight old men, who were choſen for life: 
and to this body of magiſtracy was the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs committed. At ſo early a 
period does the limiting of the royal authority ap- 
pear to have been the favourite of Greece. It 1s 


not improbable, that the oppreſſions of deſpotiſm, 


which the Aſiatic and Egyptian coloniſts had ex- 


Perienced at home, might have raiſed in them 


| ſuch 
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Boo k fuch a jealouſy of the kingly power, as made it 
1. prudentfor the Cretan legiſlator to ſoften it into 
Sea. 1. this milder aſpect. From two remarkable laws it 
ſeems however, as if Minos had been alſo appre- 
henſive of the inconveniencies, which too high a 
ſpirit of liberty might produce. By one of theſe 
laws, e orators were not to have ad- 
miſſion into Crete.” The other enacted, that 
* young men ſhould not preſume to move any 
© queſtion concerning the conſtitution of their 
* country; and if an old man obſerved any mat- 
ter which he might think required alteration, he 
if * was to mention it only toa magiſtrate, or ſome of 
Wo * thevenerabletwenty-eight, taking heed that none 
of the younger folk were preſent.” Theſe two 
laws need no comment: they may ſtand as mo- 
numents of the ſagacity of thoſe remote ages. 
Bur the great object of the laws of Minos was 
the forming of the national manners. At the age 
of ſeven he directed that the children ſhould be re- 
moved from under the care of their parents, ſhould 
be ranged into companies, and have their educa- 
tion in common. Their meals were eaten in pub- 
lic, and like their garments, were coarſe and fru- 
gal. They were trained to activity and ſwiftneſs, 
enured to the toils and dangers of the chace, 
taught to bear cold, heat, thirſt and hunger, to 
hurl the javelin, to wield the falchion, to bend 
the bow. Their very recreations were of the ſtern 
military caſt : in their dances, which they per- 
formed in àmour, they imitated the movements 
and evolutions of armies in battle; they were 
taught, by way of ſport, to make frequent trial of 
their ſtrength and courage, one againſt the other, 
with fiſt, club, or weapon of war, whilſt ſome of 
their companions played a kind of martial muſic 
to inſpirit the little combatants. Care was taken 
alſo, that the very language of their ordinary 175 
7 e courſe 
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courſe ſhould be void of ornatnent, but ſhort and BOOK 


expreſſive. And the only mental accompliſh- 


J. 


ments permitted to them were, to get by heart the Sect. i. 


laws of their country, compoſed, according to the 
manner of thoſe early days, in verſe, and to cele- 
brate with lyre and ſong the praiſes of the gods 
and the exploits of warlike men. Neither was the 
attention of the laws confined to their boyiſh years. 


At the age of ſeventeen they paſſed into the claſs of 


young men; but the ſame form of diſcipline, with 
very little variation, was continued and extended 


through the whole term of manhoad : ſo that the 
Cretan lite, in every ſtage of it, was in the inten- 
tion of its modeller to be 4 life of auſterity and ſe- 
yere obſervance. 

A PLAN of legiſlation, which in ſo many in- 
ſtances did violence to the human heart, could 
hardly fail of provoking much contradiction. Mi- 


nos accordingly, we are told, found it neceſſary to 


call in religion to his aid. He feigned, that theſe 
laws had their origin in heaven, whence they _ 
been delivered to him by Jupiter himſelf; 
ſtrengthen which deception, every ninth year ry 
was his cuſtom to retire during a number of days 
to a certain cave in the neighbourhood of Gnoſſus 
his royal city, there, as he pretended, to hold 
conferences with rhe god, and by him to be in- 
ſtructed how to perfect and eſtabliſh the ordinan- 
ces he had given him. For the better promulga- 
tion of theſe, Minos commanded them to be en- 
graved on tablets of braſs, and thrice every year 
ſent out Talus, one of his chief miniſters, on a 
progreſs through Crete, to expound his laws to 


the people, and enforce obedicuce to them. This 
Talus, perhaps from the circumſtance of the bra- 


zen tables committed to his cuſtody, is ſaid to have 

been a man compoſed of braſs, miraculouſly en- 

dowed by Jupiter with the powers of thought and 
| motion, 
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BO OE motion, and appointed to guard his favourite 


J. 


them his madel. 


been know u. 


iſland. The legend ſerves at leaſt to ſhew, how 


Sect. 1, ealily 1 in thoſe does of table the ſtrangeſt fiction ob- 


tained admittance for truth, 

To what meaſure of praiſe Minos may be enti- 
tled, is not now the queſtion His laws certainly. 
were in high eſtimation among the pagan nations. 


Both Plato and Ariſtotle, in whoſe time they had 


been approved by the experience of ages, pro- 
nounce them excellent; and Lycurgus, the illuſ- 
trious lawgiver of Sparta, did not diſdain to make 
But whatever opinion may be 
entertained of this Cretan king, whether we ſee in 
him the pairon of virtue, and friend of human 
happineſs ; or whether we are to ſuppoſe (what in. 
deed ſeems" tobe nearer to truth) that he was a 
prince of aſpiring views and great reach of thought, 
who in the hope of ſubjecting to himſelf the ſeveral 
ſtates around him, and ſtretching his dominion 
over Greece and the Grecian iſlands, deviſed a 
well concertcd plan of moulding the Cretans into 


a martial people; whichever of theſe ſuppoſitions - 


we chooſe to adopt, the Hiſlory of Minos and his 


laws {till throws an important light on the tranf- 


actions of that very diſtant age, and conſirms 


ſtrongly what antient writers have, obſerved, that 


to colonies from Egypt and Aſia Greece ſtands in- 
de red for her firſt acquaintance with civility. and 
culture. The very ſpirit of theſe admirable laws 
proves undeniably, that this cauld not have been 
the wiſdom of a land barbarous, or juſt emerged. 
out of barbarity, as Crete then was. So much 
political acuteneſs and deep inſight into human na- 
ture muſt have“ een. the growth of countries, 
where the improvements of ſocial life, together 
with the forms of legal ebene, had long 


wt : 1 
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Tu laws of Minos, thoſe particularly which Bo OR 


had the public manners for their object, preſerved 


their influence in Crete, an | ſecured to it proſpe- Set. 1. 


rity and freedom, during a laple of many ages. In- 
deed ſuch was the martial ability which the Cre- 
tans derived from theſe inſtitutions, that at the 
diſtance of four hundred years from their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment, the Romans themſelves, in the meri- 
dian of their power, found it difficult to contend 
with that ſpirited people, over whom they obtained 
at laſt an inglorious, it not a reproachful victory. 
Bor however in Minos we may admire the le- 
giſlator, we cannot with the ſame complacency 
conſider his religious ſy tem. It is paſt controverſy, 
that the royal houſe of Crete has the guilt of hav 
ing given to Greece many of her groſſeſt ſuperſti. 
tions. The principal deities of the Grecian ritual 
Had avowedly their birth in Crete; and their very 
ſovereign, the Grecian Jupiter, is altowed by their 
fabulous writers to have fat on the Cretan throne, 
before he aſcended that of Olympus. Ihe birth, 
education, and fortunes of this extraordinary per- 
ſonage, which accordingly appear to have been 
for the moſt part of Cretan invention, form a col- 
lection of ablurdities, the moſt uncouth to be met 
with in the records of paganiſm. At his birth, his 
father Cronos would have deyoured him. This 
Cronos had dethroned his own father; and in- 
ſtructed by his conſcious fears, or threatened by 
ſome oracle, that his fon ſhould likewiſe dethronz 
him, he reſolved to deſtroy the new-born infant. 
The mother, Ops or Rhea, ſaved the child, 


14 — 


She 
ſubſlitured a ſtone wrapped in ſwaddling clothes, 
' which ſhe gave to Cronos to ſwallow, 505 conver 
ed away the inſant to the fages of mount Ida, by 
whom he was concealed in a cave, where a gout 


ſuckled him, or according to others, bees led bY im 
with their honey. 


Cic ko, 
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BOOK Cictro, who ſeems often to have bluſhed at 
I. the religion of his country, endeavours by a phi- 
Sec. 1. loſophical ſolution to explain away ſomewhat of 
the abſurdity of this antient fiction. With him, 
this aukward tale is only an ingenious allegory. 
Cronos is the emblem of time, or more properly, 
of that unmeaſured duration which preceded the 
formation of the heavenly luminaries ; and by Ju- 
piter is meant the ſupreme orderer of the univerſe. 
Before creation was, ſaith the Roman philoſo- 
pher, ere the circuit of the heavens was eſtabliſh- 
| © ed, duration flowed away unperceived, and was 
© ſwallowed up in the unfathomable gulph of Cha- 
os; but when Jupiter had once ordained the 
£ circumvolution of the celeſtial orbs, then no 
© longer did Cronos devour his progeny, the ages 
< were numbered, and time (x,) was intwiſted 
in the ligatures of the heavenly bodies.“ Theſe 
mythological refinements axe the language of later 
ages: the early Greeks, ignorant and artleſs, 
_ were ſtrangers to them. What the fabuliſts relate 
of the preſervation of Rhea's infant ſon ſeems ra- 
ther to indicate, as we have already ſaid, that 
Cronos was guilty of human ſacriſices, and that 
the ſages of Ida reprobated the impious practice. 
Compelled by the abhorrence of his ſubjeQs to ab- 
dicate his kingdom in favour of his ſon Aſterius, 
Cronos is faid to have fled into Italy, where on 
account of the many improvements he brought 
with him from Crete, he was held in grateful re- 
membrance for ages after, under the name of 
Saturn. The character of Saturn in the pagan 
magen, confirms the ſuſpicion, that Cronos 

had adop ted the barbarous rite of human victims. 

| Tur reign of Aſterius was, as we have ſeen, a 
reign of great proſperity. He extended civiliza- 
tion throughout his whole empire, and according 
to the Cretan records, obtained a complete victory 
| over 
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reſts of Cronos, who held poſſeſſion of a part of 
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over the Titans, a formidable faction in the inte- BO O & 


the kingdom, and like their leader, were addicted Sect. 1. 


to human ſacrifices. Theſe important benefits not 


only endeared Aſterius to his people, but advanced 


him after death to divine honours. Fable aſſigned 
to him the throne of heaven, with the awful title 


of Sovereign Lord of gods and men. His brother, 


who had ſuperintended his naval operations, was 
made god of the ſea by the name of Poſeidon, the 
Neptune of Latium. And Pluto, his other bro- 
ther (probably becauſe he died young) had the 
kingdom of Hades, or the inviſible world, com- 
mitted to him, and was ſuppoſed to reign over 
the regions of death. Minos himſelf had his por- 


tion of honour. He had given laws to men on 


earth: fiction inveſted him vith the dignity of ſu- 
preme judge of departed ſpirits. Neither was 
Europa forgotten in the ſyſtem of adulation. 
Seated on the heavenly throne along with Aſterius, 
ſhe had her worſhippers in every part of the gentile 
world, being called by the Greeks HrA or the La- 
dy, by the Latins, Juno. — 
Inksk wild flights of imagination, ſtrange as 
they may appear, are eaſily accounted for. The 
deifying of dead men had, ſome ages before, been 
introduced by the Canaanitiſh emigrants into ſe- 
veral parts of Egypt, from which country the Cu- 
retes are ſuppoſed to have come. Jo theſe men ot 
Ida, beſides, it brought at once a gratification f 
pride and an important encreaſe of influence, to 
have thoſe princes, whom they were known to 
have aſſiſted with their counſels, advanced to thc 
rank of gods. At the ſame time, the groſs igno- 


rance of the Cretan people encouraged the illuſion. 


Prompted by nature to acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, and incapable from their uninſtructed ſtare 
of forming proper notions concerning Him, they 


greedi!ly 
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Book greedily took in every monſtrous legend that im- 

I. poſture offered to them. The policy of the Cre- 

Sect. 1, tan princes contributed alſo to ratify the fraud. 

Minos particularly, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Aſte- 

rius, appears to have thought it his intereſt to be 

reputed the offspring of a god, with whom he had 

an intercourle, and who directed his plan of go- 
vernment. 

How it came to paſs, that the Cretan Aſterius 
obtained the high rank he holds among the pagan 
divinities, and was advanced to the ſupremacy of 
heaven, is a queſtion of no great difficulty. To 
his having been the firſt of the Grecian princes 
that was Jeified, the diſtinction may have been 
due; or perhaps, to his having been the moſt 
powerful Grecian prince of his time, ſovereign not 
only of Crete, but of the iſles adjoining, and even 
of a large portion of the ſouthern continent of 
Greece, Which in early times appears to have been 
in ſubjection to the Cretan king: the ſame ſubor- 
dination, that ſubſiſted among the gods of paga- 

niſm in their earthly fortunes, having been gene- 
rally preferved in their deified ſtate. The like ho- 
mage therefore, as had been paid to Aſterius whilſt 
on the Cretan throne, Crete required her ſubject 
nations to pay to him, when he had placed Pim 
in her temples ; and the fapreme lord of the Cre- 
tan empire became the ſupreme god of the Grecian 
world. 

Ir is however exceedingly remarkable, that as 
foon as fable had ſeated Aſterius on the throne of 
heaven, we gradually loſe fight of his mortal cha- 
racter: he is thenceforth conſidered as the repre- | 
ſentative of the divine nature and ſupreme mind, 
and all the exalted attributes of power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, which belong to the Moſt High, do 
we find himinveſted with. A {ſtrong proof, that the 

mind of man is naturally led to afcribe every ex 
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3 even the deceits of paganiſm, though they might 


taught leffon. 

Wes are however to remember, that the domef- 

tic hiſtory of the Jupiter of Crete does not in any 
degree apply to the ſeveral Jupiters of whom the 
pagan legends make mention. Among the Gre- 
cian tribes which did not bow to the power of 
Crete, the practice grew common in proceſs of time, 
to have, each of them, a Jupiter of their own. 
. And both in the European and Afiatic Greece, as 
deſpotiſm gained ground, every prince, who by 
his martial proweſs or the beneficence of his ſway 
had contributed to the national glory or happineſs, 
generally received, whether from adulation or 
from gratitude, the like idolatrous tribute, and be- 
came the Jupiter of his people. 

Taz other Grecian ſtates were yet in their in- 
fancy. Various cauſes had contributed to impede 
their progreſs. Of the ſeveral principalities which 
had ariſen in different parts of Greece, the greater 
number, inconſiderable in extent, and thinly pro- 


e 


forming enlarged ſchemes, nor, if formed, of car- 
rying them into execution. A kingdom in thoſe 
early days often conſiſted of a ſingle town, with 
the narrow ſtrip of territory that ſurrounded it: 
and ſcarcely was there a plantation, of which the 
chieftain did not lay claim to ſovereignty. Hence 


writers, which in ſome generations after are no 
longer to be found. So low down as the ſiege of 
Troy, Theſſaly found room for nine kingdoms. 
And in Peloponneſus alone reigned thirty princes 
at one time. Theſe principalities, however ſmall, 

were, beſides, all independent principalities, not 
ſtrengthened by any communication with eachother, 


cellence to the Supreme Governor of all, and that Book 


obſcure, could never totally obliterate the heaven- Sect. 1. 


vided with inhabitants, were neither capable of 


the many Grecian kingdoms mentioned by antient 


Vo. I. D or 
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Boo E or any interchange of information or good offices; 


I. every chieftain, in the pride of royalty, beholding 


Secc. 1. the ſeveral chieftains around him with contempt or 
with jealouſy. Had they even been diſpoſed to 
adopt a more liberal policy, Greece in thoſe days 
knew not what a road was; the line of intercourſe 
lay acroſs pathleſs wilds, and formidable were 
the dangers to be encountered by the adventurous 
traveller: the exploits recorded of Theſeus and 
the heroes of his time prove it abundantly.- Other 
cares alſo of the moſt urgent nature left theſe petty 


ſtates no leiſure for improvement. They had not 


ſuſtenance only, but ſelf-defence, to provide for. 

Reſcued from the foreſt, their little territories 
were encompaſſed with woodland, which {till oc- 
cupied a large portion of the country, the haunt 
of wild beaſts and unreclaimed ſavages, to whom 
every plantation was an object of prey, and againſt 

whom every fence that the hand of induftry could 
raiſe was a precarious protection. 


In addition to thoſe ills, theſe petty kingdoms 


were often overſet by hoſtile irruption. Several 


of the princes of the houſe of Deucalion, who had 
fat down in the northern provinces of Greece, diſ- 
ſatisfied with their ſituation, moved on ſouthward. 


Athamas, great grandſon to Deucalion, entered 


Bœotia, where he poilefied himſelf of part of the 
kingdom of Orchomenos. Endymion, another of 
his deſcendants, paſled over into ZE gialea, known 
afterwards by the name of Peloponneſus, and hav- 
ing dethroned Clymenus, one of the dilciples of 
the lages of mount Ida, reigned in Elis, Endy- 
mion's amorous intercourſes with the Moon have 


given to this prince a diſtinguiſhed place in the 


poetic annals. Reduced to plain hiſtory, the fa- 
Ple only ſays, that theſe early coloniſts were not 
unacquainted with! altronomical oblervations, and 


4 that 
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that to this valuable branch of ſcience Endymion B o o K 
often dedicated his nightly hours. Salmoneus I. 
likewiſe, a prince of the ſame family, quitting Sect. 1. 
Hellas, founded a city on the welt coaſt of Ægia- 
lea near the Elean borders. The mad attempt of 
this impious prince to imitate the thunder of Jupi- 
ter, and the puniſhment of his preſumption by the 
real bolt of the incenſed deity, is a ſtory well ö 
known to the claſſic reader. Whatever was the 5 
particular fate of Salmoneus, the example of theſe N 
adyenturing leaders was followed by other princes 
of the race of Deucalion; and to two of theſe the k 
kingdoms of Corinth and of Pylus Neſtor's royal j 
ſeat) owe their beginning; the laſt founded by Ne- 
leus, brother to Pelias and father to Neſtor, the 
other by Siſyphus, ſon to Æolus, grandſon of Deu- | 
calion. Meanwhile, other adventurers from abroad 4 
poured in alſo, ſome from the countries to the | 
north of Theflaly, ſome from Aſia, ſome from 
Egypt; whilſt the numerous rovers, who had now ij 
begun to inſult the Grecian: coaſts, made inroads _ 
into the country, ſpreading devaſtation wherever 1 
they came. In this manner were molt of the early F 
kingdoms, particularly thoſe in the ſouth of 
Greece, overthrown, or transferred to new poſſeſ- 
ſors. And thus Orithya, an Athenian princels, 1 
was carried off by plunderers from Thrace; and {4 
To, daughter to the king of Argos, by corſairs 1 
from Egypt. | ro, 4 
ACCORDINGLY the records of theſe antient 
ſtates, of which Greece made her boaſt, when 
they are brought down to tie ſcale of hiſtory, ex- 
 hibit little more than a confuſed account of the tu- bl 
multuary ſkirmiſhes, predatory incurſions, and 
bold foreſt-atchievements, which occupied the ac- 
tivity of the ſeveral Grecian tribes during that 
dark period. Even with relation to the nobler ex- 
ploits of thoſe early worthies, whom the poets of 
—_— | r this 
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BO O k this country have ſo delighted to celebrate, the an- 


1 
See. 


nals of their glory will be found to conſiſt princi- 
pally in clearing the woods of ſome wild beaſt, or 
expelling from his ſtrong hold ſome ravager, the 
terror of the hamlets around. 

To the pride of Greece however it had been too 
mortiſying, had her hiſtory been diſyraced 
with a bare recital of events, which ſo fully atteſt 
the humility of her early fortunes. Hence the aids 


of fiction have been called in to give dignity to the 


ſeveral occurrences of thoſe heroic times, and the 


moſt trivial adventure ſtands honoured with the 
intervention of ſome deity. If Orithya was carried 
off, it was the god of the northwind, enamoured 
of her beauty, that bore her away. If Io ſuffered 
violence, Jupiter himſelf was the raviſher. Even 
the ſports of the chace were rendered important 


by the intereſt which the gods took in them; and 
the death of the Calydonian boar, a mere rural ex- 


ploit, if diveſted of the ornaments of table, has been 
made to hold a diſtinguiſhed place 1 in the Grecian 


records. 


This fragment of Calydonian hiſtory may not 
improperly find admiſſion here, as it delineates 
ſtrongly the manners and love of fable of thoſe re- 
mote ages, and is beſides rendered valuable, inaſ- 


much as we have a conſiderable part of it on the 


authority of Homer himſelf 

WesrwWagb of the bay of Corinth, bordering 
on the Ionian ſea, lay Zrolia, a diſtrict of which 
formed the little kingdom of Calydon. CEneus, 


who reigned over it, had, it ſeems, provoked the 


anger of Diana the roddels of the foreſts, by for- 
getting, at the annual feaſt of firſt-fruits, to honour 
her with the due ſacrifices ; and in revenge, the 
addeſs had ſent a boar of uncommon ſize and 
jrerceneſs to ſpread terror throughout Calydon. 
At the earneſt entreaties of the Calydonian king, 

the 
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aſſembled to clear the fields of this mighty ravager; 
when after a difficult and dangerous chace, which 
proved fatal to ſome of the gallant buntſmen, the 
moniter was at length brought to the ground. But 
the vengeance of Diana was not yet appeaſed. The 
goddeſs excited among the chiefs a contention, to 
whom the honours of the chace, the head and hide 
of the boar, ſhould belong. In the heat of this 
conteſt, Meleager, ſon to CEneus, exerting him- 
ſelf in /7avour of Atalanta, a beautiful young hun- 
treſs ol princely birth who had been the firſt to 
wound the boar, had the misfortune to ſlay his own 
uncle, brother to his mother Althæa. The en- 


raged Althza, as ſoon as ſhe heard of the fatal 


deed, pronounced a curſe upon her ſon. 


SHORTLY after, the Calydonians found them- 


ſelves engaged in a dangerous war. Certain of 
the neighbouring tribes (Curetes Homer calls 
them, probably a Cretan colony) claimed a ſhare 
of the mighty prize, the honours of the late chace, 
and their ſuit being rejected, laid ſiege to Calydon, 

which was ſoon reduced to extremity, becauſe 
Meleager, on whom the dependence of his coun» 
trymen lay, refuſed, through anger at his mo- 
ther's imprecations, to oppoſe the enemy. In 
vain had all the honourable men of Caly don, in 


vain the aged CEneus, in vain had Althea herſelf 


employed every ſolicitation to win his aid; when 


the entreaties of his wife C lacpairz effected what 


no one elfe could bring to pals: ſoftened by her 
diſtreſs, the hero ſuppreſſed his reſentment, ruſhed 
forth to the ſield of war, and ſaved Calydon. 
Tnus far Homer. The fequel of Meleayer's 
ſtory we are to gather from other ſabulilts. "Not 
all his gallant atchievements, nor even Althæxa's 
repentance, could avert the dire eſſect of the ma- 


ternal imprecation : it was recorded in the realms 
| below ; 
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Book below; and the unhappy Meleager, purſued by 
I. the vindictive furies, periſhed miſerably. The 
 dect.1; tale is embelliſhed by other writers with this cir- 1 
cumſtance: that Althæa, at the time of Melea- 9 

ger's birth, had received from the hands of the 1 

Deſtinies (three ſiſters who preſide over human 
fortunes) a billet which they told her ſhould be 
coeval with her ſon; as long as that remained en- 
tire, he was to live : in her paſſion of anger, Al- 
thæa caſt the fatal billet into the flames, which be- 
ing conſumed, Meleager expired. Unable to ſur- 
vive him, Althza and Cleopatra laid violent hands 
on themſelves. The calamitous end of Cneus 
himſelf completed the puniſhment of his offence : 
he died a wretched exile at Argos, to which he 
had fled for refuge after being driven from the 
throne of Calydon. Before his deceaſe, his younger 
ſon Tydeus fell in the Theban war; and his daugh- 
ter Deianira, whom Hercules had wedded, in a 
fit of jealouſy wrought the deſtruction of her huſ- 
band, and repenting of the deed, killed herſelf. 

Tax obſcurity, which the ornaments of fable 
have ſpread over this portion of the Calydonian 
annals, will be found to affect, more or leſs, 
whatever accounts are to be had of the antient he- 
roes of Greece. The hiſtories of Perſeus and 
Bellerophon, two of the moſt renowned of theſe, 
afford ſtriking inſtances of it. 

Pekskus was grandſon to Acriſius king 8 Ar- 
gos. This prince, to whom the oracle had an- 
nounced that he was deſtined to be flain by the 
hand of his grandſon, fought to avert his fate by 

ſhutting up his daughter Danae from all inter- 

courſe with mankind, confined in a tower, whole 
walls (ſay the poets, to impreſs us with an idea of 
their impregvable ſtrength; were of braſs. The 
precaution, however, proved fruitleſs. Jupiter 
fell in loye with the young princeſs, and found 

| * means 
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means to obtain acceſs to her, diſguiſed under the B o O x 


powerful form of a ſhower (of gold, the fruit of 


which interview was Perſeus. Acriſius, under SeQ. 1. 


the double impulſe of reſentment and fear, imme- 
| diately on the delivery of his daughter, command- 


ed her to be encloſed in a cheſt with her infant 


ſon, and caſt into the ſea. The waves however 
| bore them ſafe to the ſhores of the little iſland Se- 
riphus (one of the many that overſpread the Ege- 
an ſea) the king of which iſland received them 
both into his protection, and kept them till Per- 
ſeus was of years to attempt perilous adventures. 
That“ period being arrived, the hero ſet off from 
Seriphus, furniſhed, ſays the fable, with armour 
given him by the gods themſelves. From the 
dextrous Mercury, patron of athletic ſports, he 


received a falchion, whoſe edge was irreſiſtible : 


Minerva, the goddeſs of wiſe counſels, ſupplied 


him with a ſhield ; and the monarch of the regi- 
ons of darkneſs, Pluto preſented him with a hel- 


met, which rendered the wearer inviſible. Some 


of the poets add, that the nymphs alſo enabled 


him to make his way, when neceflary, through 
the air, by wings affixed to the young champion's 
feet. His firſt enterpriſe was an attack on the 
Gorgades, iſlands on the African coaſt, ſubject to 
three ſiſters called the Gorgons, the iſſue of a ſea- 
god, famed for their power, treaſures, and tertible 
appearance. From the time of their birth, their 
faces had been impreſſed with the furrows of age ; 


their teeth equalled in length the tuſks of a wild 


boar; they had hands of braſs, wings of gold, and 
one eye only in common among them, The moſt 
hideous of the three was Meduſa : ſnakes clothed 
her head inſtead of hair; and her aſpect was ſuch, 
that whoſoever ventured to look on it was inſtantly 
changed into ſtone, Perſeus nevertheleſs was vic- 
zorious. He flew Meduſa, and placed her head 
in 
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effect on the beholders, as if it had ſtill been in- 
formed with life. Thence he paſſed over into Mau- 
ritania, whoſe king was Atlas, a prince of gigantic 
ſize and enormous ſtrength, and the poſſeſſor of 
immenſe wealth, having flocks and herds without 


number, and in his garden trees that bowed down 


with fruits of gold. Here Perſeus muſt have been 
totally overmatched, if he had not made a ſeaſon- 
able uſe of Meduſa's head : by the help of this, his 


enemies fell before him, and Atlas himſelf was 
changed into a ſtone which bore his name for ages 


after, yielding his boaſted treaſures a prey to the 
conqueror. 


Wx find Perſeus next on the Gr of Phornlata 


The territories of Cepheus, king of Joppa, being 


infeſted by a ſea-monſter, an oracle had required 
the king to give up his lovely daughter Andromeda 
to be devoured by its jaws, as the only means of 
relieving the country. 'The diſtreſs of his people 
had at length prevailed over the feelings of the pa- 
rent; Andromeda was bound to a rock, and already 
Was the fell deſtroyer in view, when Perſeus ap- 
peared in the air, upborn on his wings. The 
event of the combat may be eaſily conjectured. He 
darted down on the monſter, flew him, and received 
in reward the hand of the fair princeſs whom he 
had delivered. 


Ar f ER theſe ſucceſſes Perſeus returned to 


Greece, where the fortunes of Acrifius had under- 


gone a great revolution. His brother Prœtus, who 


| had long ſince caſt an ambitious eye on the throne * 


of Argos, being aſſured that Acriſius was now © 


childleſs, had put his deſigns into execution by 


openly invading the kingdom. Perſeus made it 


Vis firſt care to humble the uſurper, and reinſtate 
his grandfather on the throne. The oracle, with 
which Acriſius was threatened, was (hull however 
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to have its completion. Perſeus was exerciſing inBook 
the preſence of his grandfather at quoits, one of 1. 
the cuſtomary games of that age, when his quoit Sect. 1. 


chancing to alight on the foot of the old king was 
the cauſe of his death. The unhappy accident ob- 
liged Perſeus to depart from Argos: for among 
the antient inhabitants of Greece, ſuch was the 
tenderneſs ſhewn to the life of man, that even he 
who had killed another without deſign was obliged 


to go into baniſnment, not to, return, till he had 


obtained expiation at the court of ſome foreign 
prince. Reſigning the throne therefore to the 
family of Prœtus, Perſeus retired to another part 
of the country, where he built Mycenæ, after- 


wards the rival of Argos, and for a time a city of the 


reateſt eminence in the ſouthern parts of Greece. 
Tut remainder of the days of Perſeus appears to 


Have been days of glory, it we may be allowed to 


conjecture from the honourable ſtation the poets 
have aſſigned to him and his family. He and his 
wife Andromeda, with her father and mother Ce- 
pheus and Caſſiopeia, were tranſlated into heaven, 


and became conſtellations. Probably Cepheus and 


Perſeus employed themſelves in aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, and the ſtars which have their names 
from this royal family were firſt obſerved by them. 
This was alſo the opinion of Cicero. 
THE hiſtory of Bellerophon is not leſs ſtrongly 
tinctured with this romantic colouring. 
Nor the leaſt remarkable of the ſeveral principa- 


| Hities founded in Greece by the deſcendants of 


the gean fea from the Tonian, connecting the 
northern part of Greece with its ſouthern penin- 
ſula. On this neck of land Siſyphus, ſon to Ro- 


lus whoſe grandfire was Deucalion, built a city, 


called at the beginning Ephyre, but more general- 
ly known by its later name of Corinth. To Siſy- 
| 5 phus 
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B o o x phus ſucceeded his ſon Glaucus, who was the fa- 


ther of Bellerophon. By ill fortune Bellerophon 
flew his brother; in conſequence of which defile- 
ment, though heir to the Corinthian crown, he 
found it neceflary to withdraw to the court of Ar- 


gos, where Prœtus, then on the Argive throne, 


admitted him to the rites of expiation. Prœtus was 


at this time ſtricken in years; but he had a queen 
of age much inferior, Sthenobœa, or Antœea, as 


Homer calls her, who ſaw the young prince with 
guilty eyes, and ſoon found an opportunity of 
making her tender wiſhes known to him. Belle- 
rophon had virtue, and rejected her ſuit : an in- 

So Wha reſented, by accuſing 
him to her hufband of an attempt upon her honour. 
The fond king lent a credulous ear to the accuſa- 
tion; but fo highly in thoſe primitive times were 
the laws of hoſpitality revered, that he durſt not 
embrue his hands in the blood of a man, however 
criminal, to whom he had given refuge. He ſent 
him away to Jobates, king of Lycia and father to 
Sthenobœa, with ſealed tablets, in which the 


charge againſt Bellerophon was warmly urged, and 


Jobares called upon to revenge the inſult offered to 


his family. 


Duni nine days Jobates feaſted the noble 
ſtranger, before he would enquire into the buſi- 
neſs that had brought him to the Lycian court. 
At length on the tenth day the deadly diſpatches 
were opened, and Jobates was informed of the 
dreadful ſecret. The ſituation of the Lycian king 
was now peculiarly diſtreſſing. The honour of his 
daughter was dear to him: but Bellerophon was 
his gueſt; and a principle of religion, which in 
the 2 ace of heroiſm men knew not how to violate, 
forbad him to execute vengeance on a perſon 
whom he had admitted to his table. He adopted 


a middle courſe, and as if he meant to leave the 


cauſe 
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cauſe to the deciſion of heaven, reſolved to ſet Book 


Bellerophon on ſome perilous enterpriſe, in which 


he might have an opportunity of approving his Sect. I; 


magnanimity, and perhaps his innocence ; or if 
guilty, might meet the puniſhment he deſerved.. 

Ix the neighbourhood of the royal city where 
Jobates had his reſidence, was the Chimæra, the 
terror of Lycia, which had deſolated for a conſide- 
rable time the whole country around. This mon- 
ſter had the upper parts of a lion, its middle was 
that of a goat, its tail was the tail of a dragon, and 
out of its mouth iſſued flames of fire. Bellerophon 
was commanded to encounter this peſt : he obey- 
ed, and was ſucceſsful. Jobates next ordered him 
to clear the country of the Solymi, a tribe of 
freebooters, who from their faſtneſſes in the Lyci- 
an mountains made frequent incurſions into the 
plains below. He ſucceeded in this ſervice alſo. 
He was then required to employ his arms againſt 
the Amazons, whom he defeated, and on his re- 
turn was obliged to give another ſpecimen of his 
proweſs againſt a band of choſen Lycians, who 
were ſtationed on his road to intercept him: they 
all fell beneath his arm. Theſe repeated deliver- 
ances wrought an impreſſion on the mindof Jobates. 
He began to ſuſpect the truth of an accuſation, ſo 
little according with the gallantry of this chief, and 
the ſignal protection with which heaven had diſtin- 
guiſhed him. Not only he receiv ed him into his 
. favour; he ſhared his kingdom with him, and 
gave him one of his daughters to wife, 

BeLLE ROPHON's latter fortunes were of a . 
er caſt. If ſome of the writers of fable were to 
obtain belief, in the inſolence of proſperity he 
conceived the hope of mounting up to heaven on 
the back of a winged horſe; but Jupiter puniſhed 
his temerity by caſting him down again to this 
lower world, there to wander for a number of 
ages, 
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like many of the Grecian tales is of the moral 
claſs, and ſeems to have had in view the inſolence 
of attempting to penetrate into the ſecrets of divine 
providence, 1s not ſupported by any thing that ap- 
pears in Bellerophon's conduct. The account 
given by Homer, though ſomewhat involved in fa- 
ble, is far more worthy of the general character 


which this prince ſuſtains in antient ſtory. His 


eldeſt fon fell by the hand of Mars : his daughters, 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, were flain by 
the arrows of Diana. Calamities ſo heavy preyed 


on the ſpirits of the affectionate father. He ſunk 


into a gloomy melancholy, and ſpent his laſt years 
in a lonely retirement, far from the chearful reſort 


of men. 


From theſe outlines may be feen, what are the 


hiſtorical records of thoſe remote ages. An air 


of fiction prevails through the beſt of them. And 
fuch obſcurity have the fabulous mixtures diffufed 


over the tranſactions, that it is always difficult, 
and often ſcarcely poſlible, to deſerv the truth. 
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SECTION n. 


aw 


new adyenturers, from the inroads of corſairs, or 
the incurſions of the northern borderers, inter- 
rupted conſiderably during a length of time the 
progreſs of civilization throughout this country. 
The firſt inſtitution that ſeems to have given.a 
check to barbarous manners, and to have laid the 
foundation of the political importance of Greece, 
was the Amphictyonic Council. To whom the 
original plan of this celebrated eſtabliſhment 1s to 
be afcribed—whether, as ſome pretend, to Acri- 
ſius, or rather, according to the belt eſteemed 
writers, to Amphictyon a fon of Deucalion, is a 
matter involved; in the gloom of remote antiquity, 
and in itſelf of little moment. In what view the 
Council was inſtituted, what was its form, and 


what 


I. 
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BO OR what the manner in which it operated, are points 


Sect. 2. 


more worthy of hiſtorical enquiry. 

THe ſeveral petty kingdoms founded i in Theſſa- 
ly by the princes of the houſe of Deucalion appear 
to have formed the north-eaſt boundary of what 
was antiently called Greece. Beyond this line 
dwelt in old time the Centaurs and Lapithz, peo- 
ple of whoſe fierceneſs the Grecian records ſpeak 
in the moſt exaggerated ſtyle ; and farther on, va- 
rious hordes of the Scythian race occupied the 
country ſince known by the name of Macedon, 
together with the adjacent provinces of Thrace. 


Againſt the inſults of theſe rapacious neighbours it 


ſeemed as if nfture had provided Greece with an 
effectual rampart. The foot of mount Eta pro- 


jected within a ſhort way of the Maliac bay, a deep 


and dangerous moraſs, leaving only a very narrow 
| paſs, which in thoſe days was believed to be the 


ſingle entrance from the north into Greece, and 
obtained from that circumſtance the name of Py- 

læ, the gates, or on account of certain hot ſprings in 
the neighbourhood, Thermopylæ, the gates of the 
hot ſprings. Many circumſtances contributed to 


render this paſs formidable. On one ſide, the 


ſteepy aſcent of Eta, even to the clouds, appeared 
to defy the foot of man; on the other, the Ma- 
liac fens preſented an abyſs which none had yet 


_ dared to fathom : and between theſe lay an open- 


ing dark and rugged, of twenty yards breadth at 


the moſt, where a ſmall reſolute band might with 


eaſe have withſtoodthouſands. And yet, more than 
once had the barrier been found an inſufficient 
protection. The northern borderers, ſweeping 
away the teeble oppoſition of the adjacent inhabi- 
tants, had often poured in; and to Bœotia, and 
even to Attica, had their depredations been known 


to extend. In addition alſo to foreign danger, the 


petty ſtates into which Greece was then divided 
| had 
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had but too frequently the claims of an ambitious B 00K 


neighbour to guard againſt ; and with whomſoever 


was the right, ſucceſs was ſeldom with the weak- Sect. 2. 


eſt. 

It was therefore deemed expedient, that a con- 
federacy ſhould be formed of ſuch of the neigh- 
bouring communities as by their ſituation or their 
weaknels lay moſt expoſed to danger, who ſhould 
watch over the general weal, and pledge themſelvs 
to each other, according as the emergency might 
require, either to repel the inſult of foreign ene- 

mies, or controul the violence of internal oppreſ- 
| fors. For theſe laudable purpoſes twelve of the 
Grecian ſtates entered into a league, of whom 
nine were of Theſſaly, or bordering on it; a plain 


indication, on which fide danger was moſt appre- 


hended : the other aſſociates were the Ionians (the 
antient name of the people of Attica) the Bœoti- 
ans, and the Phocians, And that there might be 
a permanent tribunal, where the aggrieved ſhould 
always find redreſs, and every mattcr of ſtrife be- 
tween ſtate and ſtate be brought to a ſpeedy deci- 
ſion, a council was eſtabliſhed, compoſed of de- 
puties from theſe ſeveral ſtates, who were empow- 


ered to hear and determine. Twice a year this 


council was to hold its ſeſſions, in ſpring, in the 


temple of Apollo at Delphi, in autumn, in that of 


Ceres on the banks of the Alopus, near Thermo- 
pylæ; and it might be conyened oftener, on any 
extraordinary emergency. To add luſtre to a tri- 
bunal of fo much conſequence, its members were 
inveſted with the ſacred character of minilters of 
religion: to them it belonged, befides their other 
offices, to ſuperintend the worſhip and feſtivals of 


the gods (of the Delphic deities eſpecially) and to 


take care that violation ſhould not be offered to 
their ſacred edifices, or to any of the poſſeſſions 
winch had been dedicated to them. In puniſhing 


delinquents, 
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fine : ſentence given, the party condemned was to 


Sect. 2. yield obedience immediately, on pain of being pro- 


wealths. As Greece | 


phictyonic ſtates ſaw their power depart from. 
them. 


nounced accurſed; and if it was found neceflary 
to employ force, the other Amphictyonic ſtates 
were to arm, and compel the refractory. Several 
inſtances of wars of this kind occur in the Grecian 
annals. 


Tuls affociation, though confined at firſt to the 


cantons that lay to the north of the Corinthian 
' Iſthmus, by degrees, as the original members be- 


gan to emigrate ſouthward, extended itſelf to the 
greater part of Greece, preſerving its uſe and dig- 
nity to the latter ey et the Grecian common- 

ſt her liberties, the Am- 


We have mentioned the Delphic temple. The 
diſtinguiſhed place, which this houſe of idolatry 


holds in the religious hiſtory of the Grecian people, 


Tenders it ad object deſerving of particular atten- 
tion. 


Tae oracular eſtabliſhment at Delphi had its be- 


ginning in the darkeſt ages of Greece. It is ſup- 


poſed to have been the work of certain Egyptian 
coloniſts, who pailed over thither, according to 
ſome hiſtorians, from Crete, according to others, 
from the Hyperborean land. What were the arts 


employed in the erection of this fabric of impoſture, 


we have only vague conjecture to inform us. The 
firſt oracles, ſays Grecian fable, were delivered by 
the Earth. Probably from ſome concealment un- 
der ground was the oracular voice made to iffue. 
No temple was known at Delphi in thoſe days of 


ſimplicity. The abode of the deity was formed, 
Pauſanias tells us, by a texture of laurel boughs 


wrought into a bower. After a time, the induſtry 
of the bee tribe erected a kind of temple walls of 
Wax, 


wax, adorned with the wings of the little archi- B o o R 


Sun, a deity confeſſedly of Egyptian origin, to 


ſpiration peculiarly belonged, had the oracle com- 


eſtabliſhment may be enveloped, there is little dif- 


into futurity; the diſpoſition to the love of the 4 
marvellous, always ſtrongeſt in the barbarous and | 


which Greece about this period began to be, and 
was for ſeveral ages after, afflicted heavily ; cala- 
mities which muſt o:ten have brought the anxious 


deceptions. No people ever liſtened with a fonder 
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tects, compoſed the oracular dwelling. To the I. 
Earth ſucceeded Themis, the goddeſs of juſtice, Sect. 2. 
It ſhould ſeem from this tradition, that the oracu- 

lar miniſters had now aſſumed to themſelves ſome 

kind of judicial authority. Finally, Apollo or the 


whom according to the pagan ritual prophetic in- 


mitted to his care. | 5 
Bur in whatſoever obſcurity the origin of this 


ficulty in accounting for the views of the eſtabliſh- 
ers, Doubtleſs their purpoſe was, to obtain a 4} 
dominion over the ſavage tribes of the country by 1 


poſſeſſing them with the belief, that they were the | 


intrepreters of heaven, and that the ſecret of hu- 


man deſtinies was in their hands. And certainly, 


in thoſe infant davs of the Grecian people, many | 
things concurred in favour of ſuch an attempt— 
the deſire natural to the human mind of looking 


uninſtructed; above all, the continual ſucceflion 
of new invaders, of wars, of revo:utions, with 


enquirer to a ſanctuary, where he was taught to 
expect at once relief from his preſent diſtreſs, and 
the knowledge of his future fortunes. 
THERE was, beſides, ſomewhat in the Grecian 
character, that appears to have encouraged theſe 


credulity to the illuſory arts, ſuppoſed to be inſt ru- 
mental to prognoſtication. A dream, a monſtrous - 
birth, a novel ſight, a ſudden voice, the flight of 
a bird, the crackling of a leaf, the burning of a 
. E ad, 
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better ages of Greece, as monitions ſent by the 
gods. And ſcarcely was there in that entire 
conntry an antient temple or monument, grove or 

hallowed ſpring, where at ſome period of time ora- 
cular reſponſes had not been ſought. At Dodona 
in Epirus, a city which boaſted that her's was the 
firſt temple known in Greece, it was the national 
creed, not only that a dove had been originally 
the prophetic miniſter, but that even the trees of 
the Dodonzan foreſt, and the brazen veſſels em- 


ployed in the ſervice of the preſiding deity, had 


delivered oracles. 

Bur of all the oracular temples recorded in 
Grecian ſtory, the moſt highly revered by the pa- 
gan world was the temple of the Delphic god. It 


had the advantage of being ſeated in the midſt of 


Greece, in Phocis, a part of the Grecian land re- 
nowned for its many romantic ſituations, moſt of 
which are celebrated by the fabuliſts of antient 
days as the choſen abode of the ſeveral rural divi- 
nities. Andat every fountain, and on every hill 


around, had the nymphs and fauns, ſaid the Greci- 


an viſionary, been frequently feen to lead their 
mazy dances. The mountain Parnaſſus, on which 
the Delphic temple was, ſhot up into two ſummits, 
held facred, the one to Bacchus, the other to 
Apollo. On the declivity of the mountain was 
the Caſtalian fount, whoſe waters had the virtue 


af poetic inſpiration: to the margin of this favou- 


rite ſpring, Greece afurmed, it was the delight of 
the Mules to reſort; and here had the heavenly 
voices of thoſe goddeſſes of harmony been frequent- 
iy heard. On the fide of Parnaſſus, near the 
mountain's brow which hung boldly over, roſe the 
oracular temple amidit rocks and precipices. Two - 
narrow paths led to it: every other way nature 
had made inacceſſible. The ſpot where ood the 


2 place 
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place of enquiry was adorned with laurel groves Book 
ever blooming, the beauty of which was highly I. 

relieved by the rugged and barren aſpect of the Sect. 2. 

neighbouring parts: and from thence to the foot 

of the mountain the rocks lowered regularly with 

much appearance of deſign, exhibiting at ſome 

diſtance the image of a great and awful amphithea- 

tre, But what chiefly contributed to the majeſty 

and ſacred horror, which are ſaid to have dwelt 

around this oracular ſeat, was the variety of echoes 

from the cavities and inflexions of the mountain. 


Every voice, and eſpecially every ſound of horn or l 
| trumpet, was repeated a number of times, and with — 


a wonderful encreaſe of ſtrength: fo that by the | 
artful difpofing of ſome few perſons in certain parts * = 
of it, a firm perſuafion has been inculcated that " 
beings more than human inhabited the place, and "2 
the whole Parnaſſus at times has feemed to ſhake 
and become vocal. — 

Is their management of the Delphic rieſteſs( for 
by a woman were the oracles delivered) much con- 
trivance is likewife diſcernible. Pagan writers tell 
us ſtrange things of her frantic diſtortions of fea- 


ture and attitude , at the time that the god, as they | | 
called it, poſſeſſed her, Her hair ſtood on end, her | 
eyes rolled, her breaſt wrought with tumultuous . l 
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heavings, her voice grew furious, ſhe howled, and | 
writhed her convulſed body, ſo that ſcarcely could | 
the aſhiting prieſts retain her on the facred tripod, | 
the feat where ſhe was placed during her fuppoled : | 
communication with the demon. Whiſt ſhe was | 

thus, miniſters appointed for the purpote colleck— 
ed the broken accents that burſt from her, and - | 
moulded them into verſe. 
Tntss extraordinary emotions ſome have af 
cribed to the actual influence of a demon, and 
ſome to an inebriating vapour ariſing from the ora- 
cular part of the mountain, of which the prieſts 
F 2. Knew 
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Book knew the ſecret, and with which they contrived to 


have their propheteſs inflated. With more proba- 


Secd. 2. bility they may be accounted for in a different 
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manner. It appears from hiſtory, that one of the 
principal circumſtances by which the guardians of 
the oracle were directed in the choice of a prieſteſs 
was her gloomy caſt of mind; and that for three 
days before ſhe aſcended the tripod, no ſuſtenance 
was allowed her but ſome intoxicating medica- 
ments, the force of which was encreaſed by her 
chewing of laurel leaves, and undergoing ſtrong 
aromatic fumigations, juſt before ſhe was placed 
on the prophetic ſtool. Theſe, together with the 
impreſſions of terror which the fraudful prieſts 
were in readineſs to make on the enthuſiaſtic mind 
of a ſuſceptible weak female, will beſt tell the rea- 
ſon of thoſe convulſive agitations. | 
To the general cauſes already aſſigned for the 
eſtimation in which the oracle of Delphos was held 
by antiquity, we mult add the captivating ſplendor 
ot the Pythian games, ſolemnized here every fourth 
year with the greateſt concourſe both of the ſeve- 
ral Grecian tribes and of the nations. adjoining, 
and expreſsly inſtituted by the Amphictyonic 
council to celebrate the Pythian god. As in theſe 
games was diplayed not only all the magnificence 
of pagan ſuperſtition, but allo all that enchanting 
melody to be had from the pathetic muſic of antient 


days, it will not appear ſurpriſing that they ſhould 
| conciliate an uncommon veneration to 


The great leader of the beauenty choir, 


[Ml 


——— Whom Lycia's plain, 
Whom Delos and Caſtalia's ſprings obey. 


A ſumptuous temple was raiſed in honour of his 
oracle, and when conſumed by fire, was ſucceeded 
by another ſtill more ſumptuous. Numberleſs 


=_ * 
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ſuppliants reſorted to it from all parts. Princes B o o x 
A. 
battles and the fate of empires. And ſuch a pro- Sect. 2. 


themſelves ſent hither to enquire of the iſſue of 


fuſion of rich efferings did the piety of Europe and 
Aſia hoard up together here, that even fo early as 
Homer, had the treaſures of the Pythian temple 
become proverbial : when the glory of that edifice 
was at the height, they are ſuppoſed to have 
equalled the treaſures of the wealthieſt ſovereigns 
of thoſe days. OS 396 
Howzvkx, in proceſs of time, the oracle began 
to loſe much of its influence. As the people be- 
came more knowing, the prieſts were found to be 
leſs ſhrewd 5 the temple was repeatedly. profaned 
with impunity by the hand of the ſpoiler, in defi- 
ance of the boaſted majeſty of the tutelary god ; 
and thoſe wonders, which had excited the venera- 
tion of a rude age, were beheld with indifference 
by a people better inſtructed. Then, diſcoveries 


were made not much to the honour of the Delphic 


miniſters ; and experience proved, that oracles 
could be purchaſed for a price. Until, in the end, 


the Pythian ſhrine fell into utter diſeſteem, and 
together with the reſt of the Pagan oracles (all 
certainly the offspring of artifice and ignorance) 


Was treated with contempt by the pagans them- 
ſelves. I FE yn OY 
 ProTECTED by the Amphictyonic confederati- 
on, thoſe provinces of Greece which lay north- 
ward of the Corinthian iſthmus ſoon began to en- 


joy ſome intervals of tranquillity. Not ſo the 


ſouthern provinces. Expoſed on every fide, they 
had continually to dread, now the cupidity of a 
reſtleſs neighhour, and now the depredations of 
ſome new ravager. Scarcely had peace been re- 
ſtored to thoſe ſettlements through which the tur- 
bulence of the princes of the houſe of Deucalion 
had lately ſpread confuion, when the landing of 

ö Danaus 
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- Bo o x Danaus Gi Egypt, and the arrival of Pelops 
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from Afia, brought on far more conſiderable re- 


Sed. 2. volutions. The large ſhare, which theſe two lead- 


ers appear to have had in the affairs of early 
Greece, has made their names memorable. 

Tre hiſtory of Danaus, like that of the other 
chiefs of thoſe diſtant ages, has come down to us 
much diſguiſed with romantic embelliſhment. His 


brother, fay the antient legends, was king of 


Egypt. Danaus conſpired againſt him, failed of 


his treaſonable purpoſe, and was forced to flee into 
Greece. He had fifty daughters, the Egyptian 
king as many ſons, who deeply enamoured of the 
young princeſſes, followed Danaus to the Grecian 
ſhore, and beſought him to beſtow his daughters 


on them in marriage. The opportunity of miſchief 


was not neglected by the vindictive Danaus. He 

appointed, that the nuptials of the fifty ſhould be 

all folemnized together ; but gave orders to his 
daughters, that on the nuptial night, at the un- 
ſuſpecting hour of repoſe, each bride ſhould mur- 
der the prince ſhe had eſpouſed, or incur death as 


the penalty of her diſobedience. The horrid man- 
date was but too faithfully executed. One only 


of the princeſles refuſed compliance, and ſaved her 


huſband at the price of hér own life. The fancy 
of the poets has followed the traces of theſe merci- 
Teſs wives even beyond the grave. A guilt fo un- 


exampled was pronounced by the judges of the in- 
fernal world to deſerve unexampled punifhment : 
they are doomed in the realms below to be for ever 


drawing water into a veſſel incapable of being 


titled. 


WIA r part of the adventures of Danaus gave 
rife to this dark fable, or how far the hiſtory of 
his fortunes whilit in Egypt may be rere be- 
neath it, it were of littte uſe to enquire. In 
Greece he ſeems to have ſupported a different cha- 

racter. 
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reigned at this time an inactive, 1imorous prince, 
by name Gelanor. The Argives beheld with ad- 
miration the gallant exertions of the Egyptian ad- 
venturer, ſo much to the difadvantage of their own 
king, that encouraged by an omen (a rule of con- 
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duct much attended to at that period) they de- 


poſed Gelanor, to make way for Danaus. Their 


choice of him was in a manner juſtified by the wif- 


dom of his government. The territory of Argos 
was remarkably ſteril : he taught them to fertilize 
the barren ſoil ; he approved himſelf the father of 
his new ſubjects, by introducing among them a 
degree of civilization and culture, to which they 


had hitherto been ſtrangers. And fo dear did 


they hold his memory, that in honour of him they 
took the name of Danai, an appellation which 


they retained ever after, and which was extended 


likewiſe in the following ages to the other Grecian 
communities. His daughters alſo are recorded to 
have been the firſt who inſtructed the Argive peo- 


ple to celebrate the feaſt of the goddeſs of harveſts 


after the manner of Egypt, that is, with typical re- 


preſentations and allegoric perſonages ; a plain 


indication, that from the improvements, of which 
this Egyptian family introduced the example, a 
more complete knowledge of agriculture and the 
arts connected with it was introduced into Greece. 
Grecian tradition tells us, that ſeveral of theſe 


Egyptian princeſſes were afterwards matched into 


ſome of the moſt illuſtrious families of the country. 
One of them, Amymone, is faid to have wedded 
a powerful prince who reigned in one of the adja- 
cent iſlands, and who accordingly ſtands honoured 
in poetic hiſtory with the 4itle of Neptune, or 


monarch of the deep, in the ſtyle of adulation 


ulual in thoſe days of fiction. The famed Pala- 
medes, to whoſe literary abilities the Greek alpha- 
1 bet 
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Troy who fell by the unjuſt accuſation of the wily 


Thus far of Danaus. Pelops makes ſtill a more 
conſpicuous figure in Grecian ſtory. 

Ovxx that part of the greater Phrygia which is 
adjacent to mount Sipylus reigned Tantalus father 
to Pelops, one of the moſt potent and wealthy 
princes of his time, but held in deteſtation by his 


neighbours on account of his impiety and vio- 


lences. Of the magnificence in which he lived 
ſome idea may be formed from the tradition, that 
the whole aſſembly of the gods honoured his ban- 
quet with their preſence. But the ſame tradition 
intimates, how daring was the guilt of this impi- 
ous prince: in order to make trial whether 
his heavenly gueſts were to be deceived, he 
ſerved up to them his ſon Pelops, flain by him for 
that purpoſe, but whom the gods were pleaſed to 
reſtore again to life. From this uncouth fiction it 


ſeems as if the horrid rite of human ſacrifices had 


been part of the guilt of this Phrygian tyrant, and 


that even the offering up of his own ſon had been 
attempted by him, 


PROVOK ED by an inſult of the moſt flagitious 
nature, the royal family of Troy at length en- 
gaged in a war againſt him, which they never 
ceaſed to purſue until they had driven the guilty 


race aut of Aſia. Together with his empire Tan- 


talus loſt his life; and his ſon Pelops, hopeleſs of 


recovering the throne of his anceſtors, fled to 


Greece with what treaſure he could ſave, and with 


a number of Aſiatics the companions of his for- 


tune. At this time, the court of Elis employed 
the attention of the ſouthern parts of Greece. 
Enomaus, the Flean king, was accounted the 
moſt expert charioteer of thoſe days. In the inſo- 
lence of pride, or perhaps induced to it by ſome 

oracle, 


- 
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to enter the liſts againſt him; his daughter, his 
only child, with the throne of Elis, to be the re- 
ward of the fortunate champion who ſhould obtain 
the victory over him; the vanquiſhed to ſuffer 
death, as the price of his preſumption. Already 
had twenty noble youths attempted the hazardous 
conteſt, and had fallen in the attempt. Their 
_ miſcarriage diſcouraged not the Phrygian adven- 
turer from offering himſelf a claimant ; but more 
provident than his predeceflors, he contrived to 


ſecure an intereſt in Myrtilus, the confidential ſer- 


vant of the king of Elis, to whom the care of the 
royal chariot was always entruſted. Accordingly, 
the two contending chariots having entered the 
courſe, when Enomaus was now in full career, 
and ſeemingly, as uſual, ſtretching away to victo- 
ry, his chariot flew aſunder : the king fell, and 
was ſlain, leaving his daughter and his throne to 
be poſſeſſed by the victorious Pelops. 


To a prince accuſtomed to the ſplendor and 


martial exploits of the Afiatic deſpots, the Elean 
kingdom, confined within ſuch narrow limits as 
generally bounded the Grecian kingdoms of thoſe 
days, appeared but an humble acquiſition ; more 


extenſive objects ſoon courted his ambition. Of 


Myrtilus, to whom he had promiſed a part of the 
kingdom in requital of his treachery, he ſoon got 
rid, by inventing a charge againſt him, for which 
he put him to death. The city of Olympia in the 
neighbourhood of Elis was a diſtin& principality, 
that ſeemed to preſs on the Elean borders: on 


ſome pretence or another he ejected the prince who 


reigned there, and united 1t to the crown of Elis. 
In like manner he went on, enlarging his bounda- 
ries at the expence of the ſeveral petty ſovereign- 
ties around him; and where he could not hope to 
ſubjugate, Ne created to himſelf an influence, in 


ſome 


57 
oracle, he had challenged the prime of all Greece Boo K 


I, 


Sea. 2. 
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B o o « ſome neighbouring ſtates by the force of money, 


J. 


in others by intrigue and artful ſervices. His ſons 


Sect. 2. and grandſons alſo, as they grew up, he made the 


inſtruments of his ambition, contriving for them 
ſuch marriages as promiſed aggrandiſement to his 
family, and ſtrengthening himſelf by alliances 
with the moſt potent of theſe ſouthern kingdoms. 
THis policy foon effected what he had in view. 


In ſome few years he ſaw himſelf the moſt reſpected 


of the Grecian chieftains : moſt of the ſouthern 
princes were elther his contederates or dependents ; 
and the entire peninſula to the ſouthward of the 
Corinthian iſthmus, quitting the name of Ægialea 
or Apia, by which it was known in early days, 


carried down to the ſucceeding generations the me- 


mory of this prince by receiving the appellation of 
Pelops* iſland, Peloponneſus. 

WHAT makes the rapid progreſs of the Pelopian 
family appear the more extraordinary, 1s the cha- 
racer which his ſons, Atreus and Thyeſtes, bear 
in antient ſtory. * younger, Thyeſtes, jealous 
that Atreus was more-richly portioned, had been 
guilty of aches cog is brother's bed, and by his 


influence with the adultreſs, of plundering his 


treaſures. Atreus diſcovered the injury that had 
been done him, but with great art ſuppreſſed his 
indignation, till he found an opportunity of pri- 


varely killing two of Thyeſtes' children, whoſe 


fleſh he cauſed to be drefled, and ſerved up at their 
father's table. The ſun, ſays the Grecian legend, 
turned back at this ſight of horrors ; and an irre- 
concilable enmity, which diſplayed itſelf in a ſeries 
of bloody de-ds, grew up between the brothers 
and their poſterity. 

NEVERTHELESS, in the midſt of the diſaſtrous 


ſcenes which theſe domeſtic crimes exhibited, the 


public fortunes of the family of Pelops continued 
ftill to flouriſh, At the time of the Trojan war, 
that 
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that is, about fiſty years afterthe arrival ofPelopsin B 


Greece, we find the grandfonsofthis Aſiatic ſtranger 


poſſeſſed of the principal maritime provinces on the Sect. 2. 


eaſtern, northern, and ſouthern coaſts of Pelopon- 


neſus: they were ſeated on the thrones of Mycenz 


and Sparta ; Corinth with its depending territories 
was their's ; and the ſeveral Meflemian cities con- 
feſſed their ſway. And even of the inland pro- 


vinees it appears that fome of the molt conſidera- 


ble derived their importance chiefly from their 
friendſhip, and looked up to them for protection. 
In naval force likewiſe there was not a Grecian 
power, not even Crete, that could contend with 
them; and over moſt of the Grecian lands they 
had eſtabliſhed their dominion” 

Bur no more of them at preſent. This part of 
the hiſtory of the Pelopidæ belongs to another 


period: we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of them 


again. #1 ” 8 | 

TE continual influx of new adventurers into 
Greece, how fatal ſoever we may conceive it to 
have often been to the early ſettlements in this 
country, was far from being detrimental to the 
general proſperity. Independently of the encreaſe 
of population derived from it, the frequent re- 
moves of the planters from their firſt ſeats to places 
of greater ſecurity occaſioned a more equal diſtri- 


bution of inhabitantsover the face of the country, 


and gave cultivation to thoſe rugged and moun- 
tainous parts, which, but for this preſſure from 


abroad, had probably during a length of years re. 


mained deſolate and uſeleſs. Theſe ſtrangers be- 
ſides, together with augmented numbers, brought 
into Greece their wealth, their improvements, their 
ai ot © The deep wiſdom and political inſtitu- 
tions of Egypt, the arts commercial and manual 
of Sidon, the literary attainments of the borderers 
on the ſea of Edom, the ſplendor and elegance of 


taſte 
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Boo x faſte that in all ages have diſtinguiſhed the Aſiatics, 


1. 
Sect. 2. habit of enterpriſe of the bold corſair, all, as it 


the impetuous valour of the ſoldier of fortune, the 


were, conſpired to faſhion the Grecian character. 
Fortunately too for Greece, theſe bands of colo- 
niſts foon loſt the memory of every foreign attach- 
ment : cut off, moſt of them, by circumſtance from 
all hopes of ſeeing again the country whence they 
came, they accuſtomed themſelves to look upon 
Greece as their native ſoil, and to conſult her wel- 
fare with a filial ſolicitude. It certainly required 
fome time, before the tempers and habits of theſe 
diſcordant portions of mankind could be melted 
down and blended into one. When this was com- 


pleted, then did the genius of Greece avow itſelf. 


And very poſſibly to this commixture of nations is 


the real caule to be traced, why ſhe ever attained 
to ſuch an extraordinary proficiency i in arts and 


fcience, and why at this day we have to admire 


that invention, that acuteneſs, that vexſatility and 


elevation of thought, in which ſhe ſeems to ſtand 


| foremoſt among the nations. 


Hirnzro the Grecian annals have exhibited 
to us little elſe than the infant exertions of a peo- 
ple riſing flowly into civil life, and in the courſe 
of their progreſs having to contend with all thoſe 


obſtructions, which the jarring intereſt of a num- 


ber of petty tribes independent of each other, and 
the inceſſant incurſions of new adventurers, muſt 
naturally have produced. At length Greece began 
to exert her ſtrength, to ſee the miſchiefs to which 
her disjointed tate had repeatedly expoſed her, and 
in the union of her ſons to ſeek protection. The firſt 
atchievement of this kind, of which the Grecian re- 
cords have preſerved the remembrance, is the Ar- 
gonautic expedition. And yet ſuch a deep obſcu- 
rity have the embelliſhments of fable caſt over moſt 
parts of this tranſaction, that hiſtory has been 
* diffident of adopting it, We ſhall en- 

8 deavour 
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deavour to trace the principal outlines of what this BO O R 
antient event appears truly to have been. 3 
In the early days of the Grecian people, the Sec. 2. 
employment of the corſair was honourable. To - 
range the ſeas, in order to make a deſcent where 
any prize was to be had, and to plunder and carry 
off the inhabitants, wasnumbered among the nobleſt 
martial exploits of that age; and the moſt civilized 
of the nations that dwelt on the ſhore of the Me-- 
diterranean did not diſdain to empioy themſelves in 
theſe predatory expeditions. Greece had often ſuf- 
fered from this ſpecies of hoſtility : her plantatioas 
had been laid waſte ; her villagers, and even the | 
daughters of her princes, had been carried into ©. 
captivity. It was therefore now one of her firſt 
cares to make her neighbours know, that her 
coaſts ſhould no longer be inſulted with impu- 
nity. 1 
ö 8 Greece had never yet attempted, a 
ſtrong naval force was reſolved on, to ſcour 
the adjacent ſeas, and impreſs. on the nations 
around the terror of the Grecian name. The ſe- 
veral princes throughout the Grecian land were in- 
vited to aſſiſt in the generous project, and one ſpi- 
rit appeared on this occaſion to animate the whole 
people. The conduct of the enterpriſe, with the 
ſuperintendence of the naval preparations, was 
given to Jaſon, a young Theſſalian, nephew to Pe- 
lias king of lolchos. Jo his banners multitudes 
crowded from every part of Greece: and in the 
ſpace of a few months did the exulting Greeks be- 
hold a fleet of their own, home- built, home-man- 
* riding in gallant array on the coaſt of 'The!- 
ſaly. | 
OF what number of veſſels this fleet conſiſted, 
the imperfe& annals of thoſe days have not told 
us. Grecian pride has taken care to tranſmit to 
us the name only of the admiral-galley; ſhe was 
Oe, called 


* 


\ 
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Bo ok called the Argo, according to ſome, in compli- 
I. ment to Argos the builder, according to others, 
Sect. 2. from a word in the Phcenician language denoting 
an armed galley. Whatever was its ſignification, 

the word has fixed in the hiſtoric page on the ſeve- 
ral chiefs who engaged in this expedition the title 
of Argonauts, the Argo-mariners. 

THEey began their courſe by bearing away to 
the iſland of Lemnos, that lies off Thrace. This 
iſland, ſays antient ſtory, was the firſt place of the 

European world into which the Egyptian ſages in- 
troduced the art of making iron, ands therefore 
celebrated by-the Grecian fabuliſts as the ſacred 
reſidence of Vulcan, the god of fire, and patron 
of ſmithcraft. It does not however appear, that 
religion had any ſhare in conducting the Grecian 
adventurers thither. From Lemnos they viſited 
divers places on the Thracian coaſt, and among 
the reſt, Salmydeſſus, the royal ſeat of Phineus, 
eſteemed ſo highly in thoſe days for his wiſdom, 
that he had the reputation of having received the 
gift of prophecy from the gods. Phineus was now 
tar advanced in years, and even blind through ex- 
ceſs of age; of which infirm condition certain of 
his concubines (fable calls them Harpyes) had fo 
far availed themſelves, as to uſurp the ſupreme 
authority, and to treat the old king with the ut- 
moſt contumely. By the aid of the Argonauts 
. Phineus was enabled to recover his dignity, and to 
baniſh the encroaching females from Salmydeſſus. 
He teſlified his gratitude by famiſhing his deliver- 
ers with ample information of the perils they were 
f guard againſt in the ſeas which they were to ex- 
plore ; and to his inſtructions, principally, were 
they indebted for the fortunate iſſue of their voy- 
age. 
” AFTER diſplaying their proweſs among the 
Thracian tribes, theſe champions croſſed over to 
Alia, 
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7 Aſia, and landed in the neighbourhood of Troy, Bo ox 
<—Y 5 whoſe king at that time was Laomedon. Him I. 


they found much exhauſted by an unſucceſsful Sect. 2. 
war againſt a powerful neizhbour, who in the in- 
ſolence of victory was ſpreading devaſtation through 
the territories of Troy, and had refuſed to grant 
peace to her king except on conditions the moſt 
humiliating. At the earneſt defire of Laomedon, 
who promiſed to recompenſe their ſervices in the 
moſt ample manner, they eſpouſed his cauſe, 
and relieved him from his formidable adverſary. 
AN exploit of a more arduous kind- next pre- 
ſented itſelf. On the northern ſhore of the Eux- 
ine or Black ſea, known to the antient Greeks, 
from the dangers with which it was ſaid to abound, 
by the name of the inhoſpitable, was the kingdom of 
Colchis, where lived a prince and a people, of whoſe 
Fi ferocious manners report told many a terrifying 
5 tale. Metes, tyrant of Colchis, in the pride of 
5 power laid claim to a divine original, giving him. * 


e 0 


f ſelf out to be the offspring of the Sun. His im- 
3 menſe treaſures, which fame declared him perpe- 


- tually encreaſing by every kind of oppreſſion, he 
was laid to guard with the moſt ſuſpicious jealou— 
ſy. His avarice had even prompted him to im- 

brue his bands in the blood of Phryxus, a young“ 
Grecian prince who had taken refuge in his do- ! 
minions. On the royal ſtranger's arrival at court, | 

 etes had the art to win his confidence by the 

moſt liberal offers, and as a pledge of his regard, 
gave him his daughter Chalciope to wife. Eut in 
the courſe of a few years the fortunes of the young 
prince became ſo proſperous, his flocks, ſay the 
tabuliſts, being clothed with fleeces of gold, that 
the Colchian King caſt a covetous eve on his pos- 
ſeſſions, deſpoiled him of all, aud put him to. 
death. "Tidings of the murder had reached Greece 

ſome time before * Argo lailed; and it was 
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among the principal objects of the expedition, to 
execute vengeance on the ſanguinary tyrant for ſo 
flagrant a violation of the rights of hoſpitality. 
How to perform this part of their errand, was 
now the difficulty. In addition to the Wangen to 
be apprehendeded from the length of ſea between 
the Trojan ſhore and that of Colchos, the entrance 
of the Euxine was guarded by two rocks, reported 
to be ever daſhing one againſt the other with a 
colliſion ſo violent, as to ſhiver to pieces whatever 
veſſel was intercepted by them, and ſo rapid, that 
ſcarcely could a bird of the ſwifteſt wing take his 


klight between them. If by the help of thoſe in- 


ſtructions they had received from the ſage Phineus 
the danger ſhould be happily ſurmounted, an 
equal peril awaited them immediately on their ar- 
rival at Colchos. The jealous Zetes, intent on 
the preſervation of his reſt had his palace 


guarded by monſters of ipreſiſtible ſtrength and 


tierceneſs, a dragon that never ſlept, whoſe breath 
was inſtant deſtruction to all that approached him, 
and two brazen-footed bulls, emitting volumes of 
flame from their noſtrils. Theſe amplifications, 
the uſual language of terror, ſufficiently declare, 
that the tyrant had left no menace of death omit- 


ted to defend the place where his treaſures were 
depoſitet. | 


Trae undaunted Argonauts nevertheleſs preſſed 


onward, in the face of every difficulty and every 


oppoſition : and their ſucceſs was equal to their in- 
trepidity. Beaten out of all his other reſources 


troops, under the command of his fon Abſyrtus. 
The prince fell in the battle; his army was routed 
and diſperſed ; and theſe boaſted treaſures, the 
golden fleece of the Grecian poets, which had coſt 
the ruthleſs king ſo many crimes, became the 
prize of the gallant company of the Argonauts. 

Ss ACCORDING, 


Zetes at laſt ſent againſt them a powerful body - 
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Ac cokRbDbixd to ſome hiſtorians, to Medea prin- Book 
ceſs of Colchis much of this ſucceſs is to be aſl- I. 
cribed. To all the charms of youth and beauty Sect. 2. 
Medea joined the moſt extenſive mental accom- 
pliſhments attainable by a perſon of her ſituation, 
and in the age in which ſhe lived; ſhe poſſeſſed an 
uncommon ſtrength of ſoul; and what gave the 
higheſt luſtre to her character, her heart was alive 
to every tender ſentiment of humanity. Thus en- 
dowed, the Colchian princeſs ſeemed deſigned to 
be the moſt brilliant ornament of her father s court. 
Aetes accounted her the reproach of it. She had 
long lamented, and often counteracted, his bloody 
purpoſes. It was his cuſtom to offer in ſacrifice to 
his gods whatever ſtrangers accident, or even the 
force of tempeſts, caſt upon the coaſts of his king- 
dom: the favourite employment of his daughter 
was to attempt the preſervation of theſe innocent 
victims. And lately, when the fortunes of thryxus, 
in which were involved thoſe of her unhappy fiſter 
Chalciope, were on the point of being overſet by 
her cruel father, ſhe interpoſed, ſhe entreated, ſhe 
expoltulated, and ſo inflamed the wrath of the fu- 
rious oppreſſor by her oppoſition, that he ordered 
her from his preſence, and even committed her to 
priſon under the cuitody of his miniſters of ven- 
geance. In this diſtreſsful ſituation was the prin- 
ceſs, when the Argonauts arrived at Colchis. Im- 
pelled by reſentment not leſs than by her fears, ſhe 
made her eſcape to them, and implore&their pro- 
tection. By her inſtructions our adventurers made 
their way through obſtacles, which without that 
ſeaſonable aſſiſtance had moſt probably been too 
mighty for them. 
Int ſequel of the hiſtory of the fair Colchian is 
too intereſting, not to deſerve a place here. 
On leaving Coichis, the unanimous voice of the 
Argonauts adjudged Medea to Jalon, as the no- 
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bleſt preſent they could offer to their illuſtrious 
leader: and ſhe hecame his wife. But Medea 


Sect. 2. was deſtined to misfortune. Her family had a 


claim to the throne of Corinth. This city there - 


fore jaſon and his wife, on the return of the Argo 
to Greece, made their place of reſidence, where 
they lived for ſome years in a ſplendor ſuitable to 


their birth, and in the ſtricteſt union. Time 


however, by diminiſhing the charms of Medea, 
wrought a change in the affections of her ungrate- 


fal confort. A new object had found the way to 


of the royal blood who ſhared with Jaſon the ho- 


LEY 


his heart, Glauce the daughter of Creon, a prince 


nours of ſovereignty ; and to 'make room 'for this 


rival, Medea, though ſhe had borne two ſons to 
Jaſon, found herſelf on the point of being (divorced 


from his bed, and ſent away into baniſhment. 


Stimulated by her wrongs, ſhe made her appeal 
to the Corinthian people. A party was ſoon found, 
who either from pity of her condition, or diſlike 


of the haughty manners of Creon, vigorouſly aſ- 


ſerted her cauſe; nor were numbers wanting on 
the other fide to combat with equal warmth for 
Creon. Civil factions ſeldom know moderate 
counſels. The ſword of war was unſheathed, for- 


tune took part with injuſtice, and the ill-fated 


Medea was reduced to the neceſſity of taking re- 


fuge with her children in the temple of Juno, 
where not even the reverence of the fanctuary was 


- ſufficient to check the hand of the aſſaſſin, the two 
young princes being ſavagely maſſacred at the very 


altar of the goddeſs. What became of Medea, 'is 


uncertain. Moſt probably, if ſhe ſurvived this 


final overthrow of her houſe, ſhe dragged her 
wretched remains of life in obſcurity. 

AFTER the death of this princeſs, the fame ſe- 
vere fate ſeems to have -purſued her memory. 


From the proficiency Medea had made in ſeveral 


important 
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important branches of ſcience, particularly in the B O O & 
ſtudy of nature and of the virtues of ſimples, ſhe I. 
was conſidered by the age in which ſhe lived as Sec. 2. 
deeply ſkilled in magical arts; an accuſation, to 
which, in the gloomy days of ignorance, ſuperior 
knowledge has been often expoſed. Theſe magi- 
cal arts ſhe is charged with having employed for. 
purpoſes the moſt criminal: the guilt of the Corin- 
thians became the guilt. of Medea: and even the 
murdering of her children was this unhappy mo- 
ther ſaid to have perpetrated with her own hands. 

Tis ſtory does little honour to antiquity. It 
appears, that in ſome generations after the melan- 
choly cloſe of Medea's fortunes, the people of Co- 
rinth, wiſhing to remove from the Corinthian 
name the reproach of this deed of blood, prevailed 
on Euripides, one of the dramatic writers of 
Athens, by the offer of a large ſum, to employ his 
talents in favor of Corinth, and to caſt the whole 
guilt of this horrid tranſaction on Medea. The 
poet but too induſtriauſly performed the part aſ- 
ſigned to him. He introduces her in his drama a 
violent, treacherous, mercileſs woman, reeking 
with the blood of her chi Adren, and by means of 
her magical powers executing a dreadful ven- 
geance on Creon and his family. The poet's art 
has given probability to theſe dark falſhoods ; and 
not only did Medea live an injured life, her me- 
mory alſo has become the ſport of calumny, and 
bears the infamy of thoſe very crimes to which the 
- herſelf;fell a victim. 

Bur we are loſing ſight of the Argonauts. From 
Colchis they ſailed back to the Trojan ſhore, in 
.orderto;receive the rich preſents with which Lao- 
medon had ſtipulated to recompenſe their late ler- 
vices. The faithleſs Laomedon anſwered the re- 
-quiſition with mockery, appearing to hate loſt all 
memory of fuccours which he no lenger wanted. 
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B o o K Irritated by this ungenerous return, the Argonauts 


$ 
1 . 


had recourſe to arms: they ſtormed and plundered 


a Sect. 2. his royal city, and among other priſoners took the 


king's eldeſt ſon and his daughter Heſione. The 


king's ſon, known afterwards by the name of 


Priam, they permitted to be ranſomed. Heſione 
they beſtowed, according to the manner of thoſe 


days, on T elamon prince of Ægina, one of the 


Argonauts, to whom ſhe bore the/famed Ajax. 

Rich in ſpoil, and full of glory, our Grecian 
adventurers now ſhaped their courſe towards Theſ- 
ſaly. Pelias king of Iolchos, uncle to Jaſon, had 
died ſome time before they reached Greece: they 
celebrated his obſequies with great magnificence, 
their laſt public act; after which they haſtened 
away to their ſeveral homes, each man to diſplay 
to his people the ſplendid rewards which his prow- 
eſs had won. According to Apollodorus, this 
Whole expedition took up four months only. 

To the ſimplicity and rude ſtate of the antient 
inhabitants of Greece may we impute many of thoſe 
legendary tales which disfigure her early hiſtory 
The various uncouth fictions, which the Greeks 
have introduced into this Argonautic ſtory, are of 
2 different clals. They are evidently the language 


of national pride; ; the offspring of the vanity of 


the Grecian» people. Ambitious to have this firſt 
nava) attempt of theirs enrolled among the boldeſt 


zeats that any of the maritime nations had ever 
_ peri. rmed, they readiiy adopted every fable, that 


gemed to add to the dignity of the enterpriſe, or 
an the glory of the cha: mpions who Rad en- 
aged 1 in it. 
1 As- Whole expedition therefore, from its com- 
neucement o its period, was ſaid to have been 
Weng with the immediate ſuperintendency of 


tne ſeveral ceities of the pagan world. It bad the 


Fction VI Cracles and the moit propitious omens: 
„ and 
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and not only had heaven promiſed its protection B o O K 
to theſe illuſtrious chieftains ; the gods themſelves I. 
perſonally mixed among them, directing and aſſiſt- Sect. 2. 
ing their operations. Jaſon, on his way to the 
court of Iolchos to prepare matters for his naval 
expedition, found himſelf ſtopt by a river which 
had been ſwelled by mountain floods: the queen 
of heaven, ſay the fabuliſts, appearing to him un- 
der the diſguiſe of an old woman, received him on 
her back, and ferried him over. At the paſs of 
the Cyanean iſlands, the Argo had inevitably been 
intercepted in the conflict of thoſe tremendous 
rocks, had not the ſame divine perſonage puſhed 
- the veſſel through, with a velocity ſuch as the ut- 
moſt exertion of human ſtrength could not have 
impreſſed on it. In one part of their voyage, a 
devouring whirlpool intervened. Thetis with her al 
ſea-nymphs bore up the favourite galley, and trans. = © 1 
mitted it ſafe. In another part, the Argonauts 
being at a loſs what courſe to take, the Argo, who 1 
from her divine conſtructreſs Minerva had received 9 
the gift of ſpeech and even the ſpirit of prophecy, i 
addreſſed a ſeaſonable monition to the noble ad- | 
5 venturers, by which they were delivered from 


F their doubt. 
: Tun Argonautic expedition, if recorded by the 
. pen of ſober hiſtory, had been merely the coaſting 


voyage of certain corſairs, ſuch as were uſual in 
tzhoſe days, from the ſhores of Theſſaly to Colchis: 
and all the exploits ſuch a voyage could have ex- 
hibited had amounted to little more, than the tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of ſome half peopled ifland, the 
plundering of an ill-guarded town, or a tumultuary 
"invaſion on ſome unwarlike planters. Grecian va- 
WY nity demanded a more pompous narrative. | 
| AccoRDINGLyY, hardly was there a part of the 
African, Aſiatic, or European ſeas, whcreot the 
: Greeks had ever heard, in which theſe Argonau- 


tic 
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Bo o K tic navigators were not ſaid to have made their 


names memorable; nor a peril to be contended 


Se. 2. with in any diſtant land, which they had not had 


the bol 'nefs to encounter. The ſtreights between 
the two rocks, Calpe and Abyla, which form the 

entrance of the Mediterranean, were, in that in- 
fancy of their art, the feamen's terror: the Argo 
had failed through them, Lybia had her quick- 
fands, never known to be approached but at the 


expence of life: the Argonauts had been there, 


and had efcaped. - On the Italie coaſt dwelt the 


celebrated Syrens, female enchanters, whoſe em- 


ployment it was to entice aſhore by the ſweetneſs 
of their ſinging whatever mariners happened to 


fail near them. To yield to the enticement was 


certain deſtruction: yet ſuch was the captivating 


power of their melody, that of all who had heard 


them there was not one that had not yielded. The 
Argonauts nevertheleſs failed cloſe by this place 
of danger, and though attempted by all the allure- 


ments which theſe daughters of harmony had to 
diſplay, withſtood the charm. The narrow ftith 


dividing Sicily from Italy was, in thoſe days of fa- 


ble, fraught with death: the Scylla on the one 


ſide, on the oppoſite the Charybdis, two hideous 


monſters, opened the jaws of deſtruction, either of 


them, to as many as ſtrove to avoid the other. 


Our undaunted ſeamen approached the paſſage, 


and ſhot through without receiving any miſchief. 
Even on the molt trivial incident fiction beſtowed 


ſuch a dreſs, as made it bear the appearance of a 


miracle. Every molehill of difficulty grew into a 
mountain: every foe was a giant, a ſorcerer, 


ſome creature of form ſtrange and dreadful. The 


enemies from whoſe inſults they reſcued the old 
Phineus were winged, with the faces indeed of 
virgins, but armed with the claws of birds of prey. 
The peſt againſt whom they diſplayed ſo much in- 

1 : : „„ Sepdity 
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trepidity in the cauſe of Laomedon was a ſea mon- BO OR 
ſter, ſome potentate probably in poſſeſſion of a l. 
naval force. To enhance the glory of theſe at- Sect. 2. 
chievements, the Argo alone was employed in 
them, no other veſſel ſharing the labour with her: 
and yet her whole complement of men amounted 
only to fifty- four; but all of high birth and prince- 
ly accompliſhments, many of them the ſons of 
gods, from whoſe exertions therefore every thing 
great and noble was to be expected. TY 
Even the conſigning to future ages the fame of 
- the illuſtrious galley, by the help of which all 
theſe wonders had been effected, was deemed an 
emplayment of too much conſequence to be en- 
truſted to a mortal. The gods themſelves made 
the immortalizing of the memory of the Argo 
their own work, by giving her a place among the 
conſtellations. _ 5 1 
From the multiplicity of fables therefore, in- — 
troduced by Grecian vanity into the hiſtory of this 1 
one expedition, a judgment may be formed, with # 
what degree of caution we ſhould peruſe the Gre- 
cian records of thoſe remote ages. Some valuable 
information, however, we may extract with cer- 
tainty from this very tranſaction. It appears, that 
the ſons of ſeveral of theſe Argonautic chieftains, 
and even ſome of the Argonauts themſelves, ſerved 
in the celebrated war of Troy of which Helen was 
the cauſe, and that Priam, who had been taken 
priſoner by the Argonauts, reigned afterwards in 
Troy, and was living at the final overthrow of 
the Trojan empire by the allied army of Greece. 
So that the Argonautic expedition could not have 
preceded this laſt Trojan war by much more than 
thirty years. By fixing therefore the Era of this 
ſecond taking of Troy, which may be done with a 
tolerable degree of probability, the times of theſe 
Argonautic adventurers, and of the events . 
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good portion of that obſcurity be removed, with 


Sect. 2. which the chronology of the Greeks is clouded over. 


SHORTLY after the return of the Argonauts 
was the Calydonian chace, of which we have alrea- 
dy made mention. 

Azour ten years had now elapſed ſince the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, when the princes of the houſe 


of Ædipus involved a conſiderable part of Greece 


in a bloody domeltic war. QEdipus was dead. Io 


the misfortunes of that unhappy prince tragedy is 


indebted for ſome of the deepeſt ſcenes ſhe ever ex- 
hibited. There is however reaſon to ſuſpe&, that 
fiction has beſtowed on his ſtory a much darker 
colouring than belongs to it. From the moſt re- 


ſpectable of the antient Greek writers it is evident, 


that his marriage with Jocaſta (or Epicaſtè, as 


Homer calls her) and the inreſtuous progeny ſaid 
to be born of that horrid union, are the inventi- 


ons of ſome fabuliſt, of which the tragedian has 
availed himſelf. The only children that he ap- 
pears to have had were two ſons, Eteocles and Po- 
lynices, and two daughters, Antigone and If- 
mene, all born to him of his queen Eurygenea, 


the daughter of Hyperphras, with whom he reign 


ed over the Theban people LOT many years in great 
proſperity. 

U rod the death of Udipus, both his ſons laid 
claim to the kingdom, and cach of them prepared 
to arm in ſupport of his pretenſions. A compro- 
miſe at length took place under covenant that the 
two princes ſhould reign year by year alternately. 
Accordingly Eteocles was ſeated on the I heban 


throne. But a year's trial of the ſweets pf royalty 


ſo deafened the young prince to the demands of 


juſtice, that when his term was expired, he re- 


tuſed to quit poſſeſſion, thus compelling his bro- 
ther to vindicate his right by arms, in which he 
Was 
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was aſſiſted, beſides other powerful allies, by Book 
Adraſtus king of Argos, whole daughter he had I. 
married. The war was carried on with all that Seq, 2. 
fury, with which inteſtine wars are generally diſ- 
graced. The two brothers met in ſingle combat 
and fell, both of them together, by the hands of 
each other. Of thoſe chiefs who fought on the 
| fide of Polynices, all, Adraſtus only excepted, 
fell alſo; and together with them, a conſiderable 
part of the Argive army. Revenge gave continu- 
ance to hoſtilities, which ought naturally to have 
ended with the lives of the two contending princes : 
and ſuch a virulent hatred againſt the triends of 
Polynices did Creon entertain, who now held the 
reins of government as tutor to Leodamas the fon 
of Eteocles, that he refuſed the rites of burial to 
the Argives, and even puſhed his inhumanity to l} 
| ſuch a length, as to cauſe Antigone, the laſt ſur- ll 
viving child of &dipus, to be interred alive, be- 1 
cauſe ſhe had privately paid the laſt duties to the - i 
corſe of Polynices her brother. | | 
Ao the Greeks the rites of burial were held 
in the higheſt reverence: to have neglected the 
performing of this office to the brave men who [ 
had fallen in the field of war, had been accounted | 
impious. Adraſtus therefore, who in the preſent | 1 
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weak ſtate of his army had not the means of con- 9 
tending with the implacable Theban, was obliged 9 
to implore the interpoſition of the Athenians in =_ 
behalf of his countrymen. He fled to the altar of Eo 
mercy at Athens. For, to the immortal honour : 
of the Athenian people, they alone of all the Gre- 


cians enrolled the genius of mercy among their 
gods. The Athenians inſtantly eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the ſuppliant Argives, and ſword in hand com- 
pelled Creon to grant to the ſlain a place of inter- 
ment under CL the Theban citadel. 
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gos had ſuſtained in the late bloody actions, ocea - 


Sect. 2. ſioned an intermiſſion of the war, but without 


putting a final concluſion to it. The ſame ſpirit of 
vengeance continued to animate both nations. As 
ſoon therefore as the ſons of thoſe leaders who had 
fallen before Thebes were of age to bear arms, 
another force more powerful than the former was 
ſet on foot, and the war commenced again, called 


from this circumſtance the war of the Epigoni, or 


Succeſſors. Between this and the former war ten 


| years are ſuppoſed to have elapſed. And what is 


remarkable, as in the firſt war of Thebes of all the 
confederate princes Adraſtus alone eſcaped with 
life, ſo in the other the only allied prince that was 
flain was Zgialeus the ſon of Adraſtus. | 

Tus iſſue of this war was peculiarly diftreſsful 
to the Thebans. Creon was no more. Leodamas, 
the laſt prince of the line of Eteocles, fell in bat- 
tle, and with him the choiceſt of their warriors. 
Exhauſted by diſcomfiture and repeated calamities, 
the remains of this afflicted people embraced the 


reſolution of eſcaping with their wives and chil- 


dren from the place of their nativity into Theſſaly. 


Thebes thus deſerted was peopled again by the ex- 


iles who had engaged in the cauſe of Polynices, at 
whoſe head was placed Therſander the ſon of Po- 
lynices. This is the prince who, leading his The- 
bans to the celebrated war of Troy, was lain in 
Myſia by Telephus, before he had reached the 
Trojan territories, His immediate ſucceſſor Pe- 
neleus fell by the hand of Eurypylus the ſon of 
Telephus. Tiſamenes, ſon of Therſander, ſuc- 
ceeded, and after a ſhort reign left the royal feat 
to Anteſion his fon. But haunted by the venge- 
ful furies, who, ſay the Grecian writers, till 
continued to purſue the ill-fated race of Q£di- 


pus, Anteſion by the counſel of an oracle reſigned 


J his 
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his crown and country, to end his days in the ter-Book 
ritory of the Dorians. The real truth ſeems to I. 
have been, that the Thebans grown weary of Sect. 2. 
kingly government, which they ſaw univerſally 
2 by their neighbours, and deſirous of adopt- 
ing the republican form, were glad to find an 
excuſe for the change in the miſeries this unfortu- 


nate line of Kings were ſuppoſed to have brought 
on them. 


B 
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SECTION I. 


Roos F all the antient chieftains, whoſe exploits, 
| real or fabled, adorn pagan ſtory, there is 
not one, whom Greece hath honoured more 
highly than her boaſted Hercules, or on whom, if 
in her own records truth is to be found, thoſe ho- 
nours have been beſtowed more improperly. The 
hiſtory of this extraordinary perſonage demands 
attention. os | 
GRECIAN mythology tells us, that Hercules was 
the fon of Jupiter by Alemena, whom the god de- 
ceived by afluming the form of her huſband Am- 
phitryon. The intrigues of this truant deity had 
often provoked the wrath of the queen of heaven. 
But never had ſhe been more exaſpei ated than ſhe 
now was. Even before Hercules was born, he 
was the object of the jealous Juno's implacable 1 
4 RY 85 * f tre — 
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tred: the would have ſtifled him in the birth; BO OK 
and when born, he had inevitably been deſtroyed II. 
by two huge ſerpents which the goddeſs ſent againſt Sec. 1. 
him, had not the natural vigour of this wonderful 

infant enabled him to ſeize the monſters in his 

graſp, and to ſtrangle them. As he grew up, his 

ſtrength and courage encreaſed with his years. 

The vengeance of the goddeſs however ceaſed not 

to purſue him, by which he was compelled to ſub- 

mit to a number of ſevere injunctions, intended 

by her to work his deſtruction, but which his 
dauntleſs ſpirit converted into ſo many inſtruments 

of his glory. | BY: | 

GREEcCe at this time was fruitful of monſters. 

In the Nemean foreſt, on the way to Cleone from 
* Argos, reigned a lion of enormous ſize and fierce- 

neſs, whoſe hide was not penetrable by any wea- 

pon. The lake Stymphalis in Arcadia was infeſted 1 
with a multitude of birds, of a ſtrange form and | 
rapacious kind, the terror of all the neighbouring 8 
villagers. In another part of Arcadia, on mount | 
Erymanthus, was a furious boar, the ravager of 
the country around, whom the boldeſt huntſman 
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durſt not approach. The fens of Lerna near My- 9 
cenæ were the reſidence of a many-headed ſer- | 
pent, from every one of whoſe mouths a deadly | 
poiſon iſſued, and wherever one of its heads was 9 
cut off, two new ones ſprang up in the place of it. id 


Theſe ſeveral prodigies Hercules was required to i 
encounter : he obeyed, and was victorious. Other it 
entèrpriſes equally hazardous followed: he was | 
victorious ſtill, No adventure fo arduous, wnich 
he was not ready to attempt, even though not 
called to it by divine command. No labour fo dit- 

ſicult, which he was not able to ſurmount. When 

the Argonauts ſailed, he failed with them. When 
the Grecian worthies ſallied forth to the Calydo- 

nian chace, he was among the foremoſt. 


Now 
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| Bo-ox Nox were his mighty atchievements confinedto 
[ II. Greece, or to thoſe expeditions in which Greece 
i SeR. 1. had concern. From one extremity of the habita- 
ble world to the other his proweſs was exerted. 
Wherever he heard of a danger, thither he haſten- 
ed. In whatever land any of the ſons of violence 
were {aid to be, he marched againſt them. In Li- 
bya was the giant Anteus, who compelled all that 
paſſed by bis place of abode to wreſtle with him, 
to their certain deſtruction: the Earth was his mo- 
ther, and as long as he touched his parent earth, 
his vigour was inexhauſtible Hercules engaged 
in combat with him, raiſed him off the earth, and 
flew him. Diomed, king of Thrace, was wont to 
nouriſh his horfes with human fleh—Hercules 
gave the barbarian to be geftroyed as he had de- 
1 ſtroyed others. Buſiris reigned in Egypt: he ſa- 
3 crificed to his gods whatever iſtrangers preſumed to 
il enter his dominions—Hercules bid him defiance, „ 
. ſeized the tyrant in: the midſt of his court, and of- 1 
fered him as a victim on his own impious altars. 
In the gardens of the Heſperides, or princeſſes of 
the weſtern world, the trees were laden with fruits 
of gold; and to watch this treaſure was the taſk of 
an in vulnerable dragon with an hundred heads 
Hercules nevertheleſs found means to elude the vi- 
gilance of this formidable adverſary, and carried 
off the golden ſpoil. Such was the gigantic ſtature 
of Atlas king of Mauritania, that the gods cauſed 
the heavens to reſt on his ſnoulders Hercules re- 
lieved him from his laborious charge, and during 
a whole day bore up the celeſtial vault in his ſtead. 
What Cadiz now is, was the iſland Erytheia in 
antient days. In that iſland reigned a wealthy and 
potent prince, the three-bodied Geryon: his herds 
eſpecially. were of immenſe value; they were 
cloathed with hair of a rich purple tint, and a 
tremendous two-headed maſtiff, the offspring of 
the 
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the monſter Typhon, was employed to guard B o Oo K —4 i 


them—Hercules triumphed over every oppolition, II. 
flew this triple King, and drove off his captive Sect. 1. 
herds. And that a laſting monument of his ex- 
ploits1 in this remote region of the earth might re- 
main to generations to come, he erected the two 
maſſy rocks now to be ſeen at the mouth of the 
Mediterranean, thence called by the pagan nations 
the Pillars of Hercules. On his return homeward, 
he took his way through that part of Italy where 
Veſuvius ſtands, named in Grecian ſtory the Phle- 
græan fields, or fields of fire, from that antient 
Volcano doubtleſs : there in thoſe days a fierce na- 
tion of giants dwelt, whoſe delight was blood- 
ſhed—the intrepid Hercules advanced againſt 
them, flew moſt of them, and compelled the re- 
mainder to-conſult their ſafety by flight. 
| From all theſe magnificent actions, together 
with many others, equally ſplendid, with which 
the Grectan writers -have emblazoned the hiſtory 
of their favourite hero, we ſhould be apt to con- 
Ceive, that the illuſtrious perſonage who atchieved 
them muſt have been animated with every nobleſt 
Tentiment, and have exhibited to Greece a pattern 
of the moſt exaited virtue. 'The records of anti- 
quity with united voice atteſt the contrary. The 
domeſtic life of the mighty Hercules appears to 
have been marked with every crime that denomi- 
nates the ruffian. One of his firſt exploits was to 
vitiate the daughters of Theſfius prince of Theſpis, 
under whoſe protecting roof he had been received. 
Theſtius had fifty daughters: Hercules debauched 
them all and in one night, the legend adds, to 
enhance the wonder. Shortly after, Creon king 
of Thebes beſtowed on him his daughter Megara 
in marriage, in acknowledgment of his ſervices 
againſt the Minyeans, a people of Theſſaly who 
RAE invaded the Theban territories. Megara bore | 
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Boo k him three ſons: diſtempered with paſſion, or as 


II. 


Sect. 1. 


hoſpitality, flew Iphitus lole's brother. 


B 0 


ſome pretend, in a fit of frenſy, Hercules flew all. 
the three. His friend Iphiclus would have inter- 
poſed : he flew his two ſons alſo. He would then 
have married Iole, daughter to Eurytus prince of 
CEchalia ; but the father abhorring his violent 
exceſſes, refuſed him: in revenge Hercules per- 
fidiouſly, and in direct violation of the laws of 
Murder, 


fuch as this, was even 1n thoſe barbarous ages 


- conſidered by the Grecian tribes as a crime ex- 
ceedingly heinous ; and the bloody offender was 


to undergo certain expiations, before he could be 
reſtored to the privileges of ſociety, or admitted to 
the facrifices of the gods. Hercules accordingly 
applied to Neleus king of Pylos, by whom he was 
denied the expiatory rites, his guilt appearing too 
pron for expiation. Neleus and eleven of his 
ns periſhed under the hands of the exaſperated 


Hercules, Neſtor only, the youngeſt ſon, eſcaping 


by the good fortune of having been at Geranium 
at ſome diſtance from the Pylian court, at the time 


of this maſſacre of the Nelean family. 


Taz expiation of Hercules was now more diff. 
cult than ever. The outcaſt of men, and haunted 
by the reproaches of his own guilty breaſt, at 
length he had recourſe to the oracle of Apollo. 
The god anſwered, * that he ſhould be ſold as a 
ſlave for the ſpace of three years, and the money 
ariſing from the ſale ſhould be given, as the price 
of blood, to the kindred of thoſe whom he had 
laughtered.” In obedience to the oracle, Her- 


| cules was fold to Omphale queen of Lydia. The 


Lydians at this time were a people exceedingly 
diſſolute; and the palace of the Lydian queen was 
the abode of the pleaſures. The example was not 
loſt on Hercules : the roughneſs of the champion 
gradually difappeared, and the conqueror of Ne- 
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mea was ſoon ay ag into the luxurious Aſiatic. B o o K 
He even became the minion of Omphale, who, if II. 
Lydian chronicles deſerve belief, had a ſon by him. Sect. 1. 
And ſuch was his compliance with the manners of 
that effeminate court, that he diſdained not to 
wear female apparel, and with a diſtaff in his 
hand to take his ſeat among the damſels of his 
imperious miſtreſs. _ 

When the years appointed to him by the oracle 
were expired, he returned to Greece, and took 
up his reſidence at Calydon, whoſe inhabitants he 
improved in the arts of cultivation, till that time 

but imperfectly known among them. In particu- 
lar he taught them to drain their marſhy grounds, 
and to confine the Achelous within its channel, 
which before was wont to overflow the country. 
An extraordinary fertility was the fruit of theſe 
uſeful labours, which recommended him to the 
notice of CEneus the Calydonian king, who re- 
quited him with the hand of his daughter Deiani- 
ra*, This connection however did not put an end 
7 to the intrigues of Hercules. Soon after, he 
0 would likewiſe have taken to wife Aſtydamia, 
i daughter to Amyntas prince of Orchomenus, and 
aſked her of her father. His ſuit being rejected, 
he carried away the daughter by violence, and 
flew the father attempting to reſcue her. Auge 
was the daughter of Alæus an Arcadian prince, 
between whom and Hercules 2 ſtrict fr jendſhip 
ſubſiſted : Hercules nevertheleſs, baving met Auge 
in the fields, deſpoiled her by force of her chaſtity. 
The extraordinary beauty of Aſtyoche, daughter 


* Thence the fable, that Hercules fought for the princeſ- of Ca- 
Iydon with the god of the river, who in the combat transformed 
himſelf into a bull: but Hercules tore qt one of his kgrys, which 
afterwards became the horn of plenty. 
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B o o x to Phyleus prince of Ephyra, proved fatal to her 
II. royal houſe: Hercules ſtormed Ephyra, deſtroyed 
Sect. 1. its prince, and forced the unhappy maid to ſub- 
mit to the embraces of her father's murderer. 
Amidſt all theſe deeds of outrage, our famed ad- 
venturer had not forgotten Iole. He chanced to 
ſee her again; his pafflon revived; and the princes 
of her houſe warmly oppoſing his pretenſions, he 
put her three brothers to the ſword after ſtorming - 
their city, took the princeis away with him, and 
as if to make her amends, publicly avowed his 
purpoſe of marrying her. 
Trz forſaken Deianira would bear her 1 injuries 
-no longer. Stung with jealouſy, ſhe had long 
meditated revenge, and under the ſemblance of 
preparing for her lord a royal veſt curiouſly 
wrought, ſhe had inſinuated into the robe a ſubtil 
and deadly poiſon, Some remains of love had 
delayed her purpoſe; but the tidings of his mar- 
riage with Iolè determined her to ſend off the fatal 
prelent. Hercules received it, when he. was on 
the point of celebrating a ſolemn facrifice previous 
to his nuptials : glad of the opportunity, therefore, 
of diſplaying his magnificence on that day of joy, 
he put on the robe, whoſe effect was dreadful. 
Ihe poilon ſhot with rapid violence through his 
whole frame. He ſuſpected the cauſe, and would 
have torn the garment from him; but he ſtrove 
in vain, It had faltzned on his fleſh, and every 
effort to dileng2g ge him from it added to his agony, 
WY laſt, in the trenty of ſuffering, he ordered a 
ple of wood to be raiſed and let on fire, and 
tarowing himſelf into the midft of it, put a period 
at once to bis mifery and life. 
r to reconcile theſe contradictory accounts 
*the glory and the ſhame, the weakneſs and the 
bn of 25 extraordinary perſonage, whoſe 
ſeveral archtoveracnts, vel the molt exceptionable 


of 
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of them, are fully atteſted by all the authentic re · Bo o x 


cords we have of thoſe diſtant times, is certainly a 
point of much difficulty. And when it is further 
conſidered, that this very perſonage, in two or 
three generations after he had cloſed his courſe of 
violences by a death ſo horrid, was inrolled among 
the gods of Greece, honoured with temples and 


ſacrifices ; that pompous feſtivals were inſtituted. 
to preſerve the memory of the wonders he had 


_ wrought ; and that it was the pride of the ſeveral 
Grecian tribes, in their days of higheſt renown 
both for arts and arms, to point out with fond 
credulity the places where any of his exploits were 
ſaid to have been atchieved— the abſurdity be- 


comes ſtill the more ſtriking : pagans themſelves 


have acknowledged it. 

To what cauſes are to be aſcribed the incon- 
ſiſtencies in the hiſtory of this antient chieftain, is 
therefore a matter well worthy of hiſtorical re- 
learch. Theſe being once laid down, the difficulty 
will leſſen conſiderably. | 

[. From the enquiries of men of deep erudition 
it appears, that the name of Hercules, by which 
our champion is known in Grecian ſtory, in its 
primary application did not belong to any indivi- 
dual, but was rather a title of honour. Orig1- 
nally it ſeems to have been of Egyptian extraction, 


II. 
Sect. 1. 


and to have ſignified Mighty Lord, Prince of 


ſtrength; and 1s ſuppoſed to have been the name 
given by the prieſts of Egypt to one of thoſe em- 
blematical perſonages, whom they exhibited in 
their religious proceſſions. Macrobius contends, 
that Hercules was the Sun. Very poſlibly the 
y mbolical repreſentation of that heavenly lumi- 
_ nary, from whoſe revolutions light, warmth, and 
health are diſpenſed to this lag world, might 
have been the prime Hercules of Egypt. Later 
adulation may have proczeded to afcribe to the 
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* 
B o o x princes of the earth the like wide- reaching bene. 


II. 


ficence, and honoured them with the ſame title: 


Sect. 1. and ſo what was originally meant to be the Sun, 


may have become the appellation of ſome illuſtri- 
ous Ruler, who had been inſtrumental in ad- 


vancing the public happineſs. Accordingly, Se- 


ſoſtris has been thought by many to be the ſame 


with the Egyptian Hercules: his character entitled 


him to that honour among a grateful people. 
What was the manner of Egypt, ſhortly became 
the manner of other nations. The Phemicians, 


and the ſeveral tribes bordering on the ſea of 


Edom, learned it from her, and in their ſeveral 
commercial excurſions diffuſed it widely, bringing 
with them, wherever they ſettled, the ſame allego- 
rical repreſentations to which they had been accuſ- 
tomed in their own country. Of this fact the early 


times of Greece afford numberleſs memorials. So 
that probably after ſome ages every pagan people 


had a Hercules of its own, or at leaſt ſome deity, 


though under a different appellation, analogous ta 
the Hercules of Egypt. Cicero numbers fix dif- 
ferent Hercules. It is likely there were many 


more. Of the ſix whom Cicero mentions, certainly 
far inferior to the other five, in point of antiquity 
at leaſt, whatever Grecian vanity may have feign- 
ed, was the Grecian Hercules, on whoſe adven- 
tures fable has been ſo laviſh of its ornaments. 

Ilis real hiſtory comes within a ſhort compaſs. 
PERsEVs, though enthroned by the fabuliſts 
among the conſtellations, ended his days in mor- 
tal gaife in his kingdom of Mycenæ, and was ſuc - 
ceeded by his fon Electryon. Perſeus had four 
other ſons, Alcæus, Sthenelus, Helias, and Mel. 
tor. Alcæus was father to Amphitryon, on whom 
Eledryon, having no ſon, intended to beſtow 
the Mycenean throne together with Alcmena his 
daughter. But Amphitrvon had the misfortune 
, ta 
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1 0 THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 


which he was obliged to quit Mycenz, and to 


take refuge at the Theban court. Sthenelus, the Sect. 2. 


late king's brother, ſucceeded, and left his crown 
to his fon Euryſtheus. Amphitryon's eldeſt fon 


by Alcmena was Alcides, known afterwards for 
his illuſtrious exploits by the name of Hercules, 
a title firſt beſtowed on him, it is ſaid, by the ora- 


cular prieſteſs of Delphi. From his early youth 
Alcides was diſtinguiſhed for great ſtrength of bo- 


dy and a fortitude not to be appalled by any dan- 


ger. Tillage in thoſe days being little known in 


Greece, a conſiderable part of the country was 
ſtill a woodland, the haunt of various beaſts of 


prey, the exterminating of which was accounted 


one of the boldeſt feats in which human valour 
could be exerciſed. The young Alcides ſoon diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf in thoſe perilous ſports : the 
fierceſt inmates of the foreſt ſunk under his 
might; and there was not an enterpriſe, however 
formidable, to which fame did not pronounce him 


equal. Euryſtheus was alarmed. Alcides had a 


claim to the throne of Mycenæ; and from a com- 
2 of ſuch ability and ſpirit the king thought 
he had every thing to fear. The moſt effectual 
method Euryſtheus could deviſe was to draw the 
young prince to his court, and make him depend 
on his protection. The prieſts were ſet to work. 
An oracle was obtained, by which Juno required 
Alcides to obſerve his royal uncle (fo that Woe 


of kindred is denominated by hiſtorians) and obey 
his injunctions; with a promiſe from the goddeſs, 


that laſting glory ſhould be the reward of his obe- 
dience. In thoſe dark ages, the voice of an ora- 


cle was a command from heaven. Alcides ſub- 


mitted accordingly, and during a courſe of years 
went forth to whatever dangers Euryſtheus order- 


ed him to encounter. 


Tas 


to kill the king accidentally ; in conſequence ofBook 
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Tre moſt zealous admirer of antiquity muſt 
however confeſs, that. the ſtate of manners. then 


| Se. 1. prevailing throughout Grecee does little honour 


— 7 


* 
„ = 


preſſion. 
nor woman in his luſt. At laſt, the fate he had 


to the heroic ages. While the champion of My- 
cenæ was thus profeſſedly employed in deſtroying 
every fierce ravager, he himſelf ſcrupled not to 
commit the moſt flagrant acts of cruelty and op- 
He ſpared neither man in his anger, 


long deſerved, overtook him. Jealouſy had armed 
his wife againſt him ſhe poiſoned him---and furi- 


ous from the tortures the poiſon made him feel, he 


put an end to himſelf. In ſpite however of a life 
and death thus reproachful, his deeds of valour 
in the eſtimation of his countrymen atoned for 
all. As if courage was to ſanctify violence, it 
was forgotten he was guilty, becauſe he had been 
brave. He was even advanced to divine honours : 
and Greece did not refuſe to place among her gods 
him, whom ſhe ought to have beth aſhamed to 


'number among her princes. 


Euryſtheus appears to have judged of his kin- 
man more wiſely. After ſome years trial, either 
provoked by the lawleſs deeds of Alcides, or 
doubtful of his purpoſes, he baniſhed him, toge- 
ther with his mother Alcmena and all his follow- 
ers, out of the Mycenean territories. And that 
this branch of the Perſeus-family might for ever 
be excluded from the throne of Mycenæ, he gave 
his daughter ZErope in marriage to the powerful 
and wealthy Atreus the fon of Pelops, and ſettled 
the ſucceſſion on him and his deſcendants. 

In this ſituation were the Mycenean affairs for 
a conſiderable time before the death of Alcides : 
Euryſtheus ſuſpicious of the views of that daring 
chieftain, and avowed in his enmity to him; Al- 


_ cides loud in his complaints againſt the king of 


NM n 
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Mycetie, and withheld only by Juno's dread com- B o OK 


mands from executing vengeance on him. 


ALcipts, at the time of nis death, had a pow- Sect. t. 


erful party among the Grecian ſtates. The vain- 
glorious Greeks would have it believed, that in 
the atchieving of his ſeveral exploits he was ſingle, 
Hiſtoric truth ſpeaks a different language. It ap- 
pears that the Dorians from mount Eta, with a 


mixed multitude of adventurers from Arcadia, 


from Bœotia, from Attica, and other parts of 
Greece, had enliſted under the banners of this 
ſpirited leader, had ſhared in his dangers, and, in 
his quarrel with the royal houſe of Mycenæ, had 


adopted his reſentments. Their zealfor the intereſts 


of his family was not extinguiſhed by his death. 
Hyllus, his eldeſt ſon by the princeſs of Calydon, 
was encouraged to attempt the recovery of a king- 


dom, from which nothing but the religion of the 


times had excluded his father; and he ſoon found 
himſelf ſtrong enough to take the field againſt Eu- 
ryſtheus. The iſſue was fatal to the latter: he 


fell; and Hyllus had now been ſeated on the throne 
of Mycenæ, had not ſuperſtition, the faithful 
ally of the houſe of Euryſtheus, interpoſed again. 


A contagious diſtemper had broken out in the ar- 
my of Hyllus. The prieſts declared, that the 


gods diſapproved of this bold invaſion, and that 


unleſs Hyllus and his aſſociates waited for the third 
fruits, they mult not expect to recover the king- 
dom they were claiming. The divine mandate was 
not to be difobeyed. Hyllus retired. And Atreus 


in right of his wife, the daughter of | uryſtheus, 
remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of the regal prize. 
The third fruits ſeemed to ſigniky the third year. 


On the third year therefore, in full confidence 
that he had now tulfilled the will of heaven, Hyl- 
lus returned. But by this time Atreus bad 
ſtrengthened himſelf ; and rer who foreſaw 


that 
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B o o x that the conteſt muſt be bloody, propoſed to leave 


Il. 
| Sect. 1. 


the deciſion of it to ſelect combat, offering himſelf 
as one of the champions. T he event however 


was not favourable to thisgenerous prince. Hyllus 
was ſlain. 


Tus evaſive arts of the pagan oracles are wel! 


known. The death of Hyllus ſeemed to upbraid 


the oracular god. The oriefts had an anſwer at 
hand---* the ſenſe of the oracle had been miſtaken : 


© by the third fruits was to be underſtood, not 


the third year, but the third generation.” Three 


generations, according to the computation of thoſe 


days, made an hundred years. If therefore the 


princes of the houſe of Alcides were content to 


wait the appointed time of an hundred years, the 
gods, they might reſt aſſured, had deſtined them 
the victory. 

Taz anſwer was diſcouraging. The friends of 
the children of Alcides were not to be diſcouraged. 
Hitherto the religion of the times had been againſt 


them: they were reſolved it ſhould not be againſt 
them any longer. Their firſt care was to conſe- 


crate the memory of the illuſtrious perſonage, the 
claims of whoſe family they were labouring to eſta- 
bliſh, and to render it the object of general vene- 


ration. His public ſervices were magnified; his 


atchievements ſet off with every circumſtance the 
moſt likely to excite the wonder, and command 


the reverence, of an ignorant multitude. To 


make the impreſſion the more effectual, the aid of 


all the holy fictions of which that age admit- 


ted was called in. _ Jupiter was his father : the 
god had acknowledged him, and often had his 
ſpecial protection been viſibly exerted in his be- 


half. The vengeance of the jealous Juno had in- 


deed purſued him: but, in compenſation for that, 
other. deities had made him their favourite care. 
His dreſs and part of his armour were the gifts of 


Minerva; 


5 r 
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Minerva; Vulcan had preſented him with a breaſt- B o o x 
plate, Mercury with a ſword, Apollo with ar- II. 
rows. Raiſed by all theſe ideal decorations above Sec. 1. 
mortal rank, he was no longer the ſon of Amphi- 
tryon, but a being of divine origin, and therefore 
not unworthy of divine honours. His human 
name of Alcides had already been changed, by 
Wy the ſacred award of the Delphic prieſteſs, into the 
= auguſt appellation of Herc'!!es. The Hercules of 
3 other nations had his place amopg the immortals: 
and why not the Hercules of Greece? It was true, 
his intrigues and violences caſt ſome blemiſh on 
his divinity. Lut as he had done, had not Jupi- 
ter, had not Apollo, had not Mercury, done 
alſo ? Od | WE (We 
| Wuar was partly the ſuggeſtion of national va- 
nity, found a powerful ſupport from ſuperſtition, 
Viſions appeared, and oracles were uttered, which 
announced him a god. The numerous progeny of 
the mortal Alcides encouraged an opinion, which, 
according to the notions then prevalent, exalted 
them to the moſt honourable diſtinction. And 
thoſe who had engaged in their cauſe gladly aſ- 
ſiſted in ſtrengthening a belief, with which their 
intereſts were ſo nearly connected. 

II. NATIONAL. pride, and the ignorance of a ſu- 
perſtitious age, had co- operated with the ambition 
of Alcmena's family in transforming the Theban 
Alcides into the Hercules of Greece. An im- 
portant revolution which happened in ſome few 
years after, and which overthrew moſt of the Pe- 
loponneſian thrones, ſeems to have given to this 
new divinity the diſtinguiſhed place he ſoon held 
among the Grecian gods. ES, 

ABOUT eighty years after the Trojan war, the 
tribe of the Dores, ſteady in their attachment to 
the Herculean family, revived in their behalf the 
claim formerly preferred by Hyllus to the king- 

| | dom 
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HISTORY OF GREECE 


dom of Mycenæ, and entered Peloponneſus in 
arms. Four princes of the Herculean line, de- 
ſcendants of Hyllus, led them on. Every circum- 
itance favoured the preſent attempt. The inter- 
vention of three generations-- the tales of fiction, 
which in the era of credulity always enlarge in 
their progreſs - the artifices of party all conſpired 
to give uncommon dignity to men ho boaſted 
their deſcent from the deified Hercules. The 
hundred years of the oracle were elapſed. The 
Dores were become more powerful than ever. And 
together with them were joined, not only other 


Grecian tribes, antiently friends to the Herculean 


intereſts, but alſo a mingled company, who from 
hopes of better fortune boldly took a ſhare in the 
adventurous enterpriſe. 

AT the fame time, the princes of the houſe of 
Pelops, who inherited the dominions Euryſtheus 
had held, had loſt much of their priſtine ſplendor. 
They extended their {way indeed over a conſidera- 


ble length, being maſters of Sparta and the ſouth- 


ern provinces of Peloponneſus, in addition to the 
kingdom of Mycenæ. But waſted by wars, and 
{till more by inteſtine diviſions and treaſon, they 
now maintained a OguUung and diminiſhed ſove- 
reignty. 

Tut conſequence was a rapid and total revolu- 
tion throughout Peloponneſus. The conquerors 
poſſeſſed themſelves with little oppoſition of the 
ſeveral kingdoms which had obeyed the houſe of 
Pelops; and not content with the ſubmiſſion of 
the old inhabitants, they caſt them out entirely, 


ſeizing with unſparing hand on their cities, villages, 


plantations, and whatever they had been poſſeſſed 
of. The Dorians eipecially, who from their ſupe- 
rior numbers obtained ihe 5 every where, 
introduced a total change in the very manners 


and language of this part of Greece. The Zolic 
dialect 
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diale& had hitherto prevailed among the Pelopon- B o o K 
neſian ſtates: it was ſupplanted by the Doric. The II. 
Dorians were a plain, and rather a rough people, Sect. 
This plainneſs became now the characteriſtic of 
moſt of the Peloponneſian tribes; their dreſs, 

their architecture, and even their muſic, aſſum— 
ing from this time much of the Doric ſimplicity. 

Tuis irruption of the Dores into Peloponneſus 
forms a memorable era in the affairs of Greece, 
and is known in hiſtory by the name of he Return 

of the Heraclic 2. 

UNDER a ſucceſſion therefore of princes who 
during a length of ages filled the Peloponneſian 
thrones, many of them with a luſtre equal to that 
of the foremoſt names on the liſts of time, and 
whoſe pride 1t was to look up to Hercules as the 
founder of their race—under a pcople prepoſlefled 
in favour of a hero, the leader of their anceſtors in 
the paths of glory—it 1s eaſy to conceive, how cre- 

/ duloully every fable that did honour to their deified 

worthy muſt have been liſtened to, and how am 
bitiouſly ſupported. The orator, the poet, found 
an intereſt in celebrating exploits, which ſhed 2 
brightneſs on the princes of their own time. Every 
+ Vague tradition was improved into real hiſtory ; 
and whatever great and glorious deeds were al- 
cribed to the Hercules of any other people, the 
national partiality of Grecian writers made the 
excluſive property of their own Hercules, 

Ine death of the Theban Hercules happened 
about twenty years before the laſt war of Troy, a 
ſhort time beſore the firſt Theban war. 

We have anticipated events, in order to cloſe 
the account of this extraordinary perfonage. We 
mall now reſume the thread of our hiſtory. 
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URING the neried of which we have been 
ſpeaking, Ae changes had taken place 


ect. 2. in the Athenian fortune. Under the adminiſtra- 


tion of the ſage Erectheus, civility and the arts of 
peace had, as we have ſeen, made a conſiderable 
progreſs among the tribes of Attica. His ſons 
were not inſtructed by his example: inteſtine 
feuds and the conteſts of ambition diſgraced the / 
reigns that followed. On the death of EreQheus, 
Cecrops, his firſt-born, whom he had appointed 
to reign after him, was driven from the throne by 
his brother Metion, and died in exile at Niſa, a 
city on the Attic borders, ſince known by the 
name of Megara. Pandion, the ſon of 3 
| 5 alter 
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after a fruitleſs attempt to eject the uſurper, ended B oo K 


his days likewiſe in baniſhment. His ſon, who 


II, 


alſo was called Pandion, had better ſucceſs ; not- SeR. 2, 


withſtanding a ſharp oppoſition from the Metio- 
nidæ, he recovered the kingdom, and divided it 
at his death among his four ſons, bequeathing 
Athens to his eldeſt Ægeus, whilſt to the other 


three, Niſus, Pallas, and Lycus, he aſſigned 


ſmall, but independent principalities. The con- 
ſequences of this ill- judged policy were ſoon felt. 
Pallas was ambitious ; he had a numerous flue, 
and his brother Egeus was childleſs. Proud there- 


fore of his domeſtic ſtrength, the younger brother 


treated /Egeus with an inſolence, which too plainl 
ſpoke his purpoſe of arrogaring to himſelf the 
throne of Athens. 

Sven was the poſture of affairs in this ſtate, 
when Androgeos, ſon to Minos of Crete, viſited 
Athens. The Cretan monarch we have alread 

mentioned. The extenſive empire he held over 
the inſular part of Greece, the reputation of his 


laws, the influence he had in ſeveral of the Gre- 


clan cities, the vicinity of Crete to the Grecian 
continent, all conſpired to make him a powerful 
friend, or a formidable enemy. Pallas and his 
faction were not wanting to themſelves on this 
opportunity of forming a connection with the 
royal houſe of Crete. An intercourſe of attenti- 
tions took place hetween them and the y young 


prince, of ſo decided a nature, that the Athenian 
king took the alarm at it. He had long ſſpeted 


Pallas of trealonable views. What had been ſuſ- 


picion was now certainty : and juſtified, as he 


weakly thought, by his jealous tears, Ægeus in 
violation of all law cauſed Androgeos to be aſſaſſi- 


nated. This deed of violence involved Athen 
u ruinous war. 
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BOOK Tu Cretan monarch, the inſtant he heard of 

II. his ſon's death and the perfidious manner of it, 
Sect. 2. haſtened to attack the Athenians with all lis 
forces, and notwithſtanding a vigorous oppoſition 
made himſelf maiter of Niſa, the royal ſeat of Ni- 

ſus brother to Zgeus, whence he advanced di- 
rely to Athens. Diſmay and diſtracted councils 
ſeemed to prepare him an eaſy. victory. The ſea- 

ſons had proved remarkably inclement and fickly ; 

ſo that, in addition to the horrors of war, the 
Athenians had the viſitations of famine and peſti— 

lence to contend with. Theſe ſevere calamities 
obliged Zgeus to ſeek relief by enquiring of the 
oracle, the uſual reſource of thoſe days, whoſe an- 

{wer was, that he muſt appeaſe Minos.“ Peace 

at length was granted to him, on the interceſſion 
\ of Fiacus king of {Egina, but on the rigorous  "_- 
Condition, that the Athenians ſhould deliver up to © | 
the Cretan king ſeven of their young men and . 
ſeven of tier. maidens, and every ninth year pay 

him the like tribute. 

Tus remainder of the hiſtory of Minos, and of 
this portion of the Athenian annals, has been ſo 
lrangely disfigured by the various fables, which 
Athenian pride or refentment, together with the 
loveof the marvellous inherent in the Grecian peo- 
ple, have thrown min, that it is often difficult to ſe- 
parate the aurhentic record from the tale of fiction. 

SOME time before the Cretan war, AÆgeus had 3 
- privately wedded Athra the daughter of Pittheus 3 
prince of Trœzen, a ſmall principality on, the 1 
eaſtern coal of Peloponneſus. Dread of the Pal- 
lantidæ had induced the king to conceal a mar- 
riage, which by defeating their hopes might have 
provoked: fome outrage. He ſoon left Trœzen; 

but gave it in charge to Æthra, that if the child 
with which ſhe was pregnant ſhould prove a fon, 


the ſhould educate him 1n the utmolt privacy till 
he 
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he was of years and ſtrength ſufficient to attempt B o o x 
hardy enterpriſe, when ſhe was to ſend him to II. 
Athens to be acknowledged by his father. For a Sec. 2. 
proof of the boy's vigour, AÆgeus depoſited his 
7 _ ſword and his ſandals under a great rock, which 
T the ſon was to remove with his on hand, and to 
E7 bring his father the things he had concealed under 
it. Æthra was faithful to the inſtructions ſhe had 
received. The child, whom ſhe named Theſeus, » 
ſhe brought up, without ſuffering 1t to be known 
whoſe ſon he was: but the ſuperſtition of the age 
eaſily found him a father. Trœzen lying on the 
ſea ſhore, its princeſs well deſerved to have the mo- 
narch of the deep for her gallant. Accordingly, 
from the god Neptune, faid popular opinion, 
Theſeus had the honour of deriving his parent- 
A | 
WIIEN of years to execute what ÆEgeus expected 
of his ſon, /Tithra entruſted Theſeus with the ſe⸗ 
cret of his birth, and the young prince ſet off for 
Athens. His journey thither was a courſe ot ad- 
ventures. This part of Greece being ſtill in an 
uncivilized ſtate, the road to Attica was infeſted 
with men of violence, living by ſpoil, who often 
way-laid the unwary traveller. Theieus had heard 
what feats his kinſman, the fon of Alemena, had 
performed; emulous of whoſe glory, he reſolved 
to try his proweſs againſt theſe peits of ſociety. At 
Epidaurus, through which he mult pafs on his 
journey towards Attica, dwelt the terrible giant 
Periphetes. Vulcan was his father: accordingly 
it was his pride to wicld a ponderous iron mace, 
every blow of which was certain death. Theſeus 
wrenched this weapon of deſtruction out of his 
hands, and flew him. On the narrow Ifthmus, 
leading from ſouthern into northern Greece, the 
robber Sinis had fixed his abode. Such was his 
ſtrength, that he could bend down, till they met 
together, 
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Book together, the tougheſt branches of the moſt ſtub- 


II. 


Sect. 2. legs and arms of ſuch as had the misfortune to fall 
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born pines, to which it was his ſport to attach the 


into his power, and then to tear the wretches 
aſunder by giving liberty to the branches to recoil. 


As he had done to others, Theſeus did to him. 


Surnamed 
Procruſtes. 


The cruel Damaſtes, of the race of the giants, 
was the terror of Eleuſis. The inſtrument of tor- 
ture which he employed was called his bed: on 
this he bound his captives; if they were longer 
than the bed, he lopped their limbs; if ſhorter, he 
ſtretched them by a rack, till they were of equal 


reached Athens, produced the pledges of his 
birth, and was received by ÆEgeus as his ſon. The 
Pallantidæ would have had recourſe to arms: but 
ſupported by the gallant, Theſeus, the fame of 
whoſe atchievements had gone before him, the 
king had effectually overawed the inſurgents, _ 
Ir was now the year of tribute; and for the 
third time every parent in Athens awaited in 
dreadful ſuſpenſe the deciſion of the fatal lot, 
which might deliver up his darling child to the 


vengeance of the Cretan monarch. In this ſeaſon 


of diſtreſs, the public voice was loud againſt Æge- 
us : © his had been the guilt, and yet he alone was 
« exempted from the puniſhment.” Theſeus heard 
the complaint, and generouſly reſolved to remove 
it. Of his own accord he offered, without any 
lot, to go on this perilous errand, pledging him- 
ſelf that he. would relieve the country from the 
iz nominious exaCtion, or periſh in the attempt. 
Ix what manner the Cretan had diſpoted of the 
ſeveral hapleſs tributaries who had been hitherta 
ſent to meet his wrath, it is no eaſy matter at this 
day to pronounce. Were the teſtimony of Gre- 
| | clan 
4 5 
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eian fable to he admitted, their doom had been B Oo OK 
rigorous indeed. The implacable Minos, imme- II. 
diately on their arrival in Crete, had confined Sect. 2. 
them in his Labyrinth, a building conſiſting of 
mazy windings of ſo artful a contrivance, that 
wholoever once paſſed within its encloſure, could 
never find his way out of it again, unleſs guided 
by ſome perſon well acquainted with 1ts intrica- 
cies. In this place of horrors was the Minotaur, 
a fierce and hideous monſter, half-man, halt-bull, 
whoſe favourite prey was human fleſh: and to 
him the mercileſs tyrant abandoned the Athenian 

| hoſtages to be devoured. 

A TALE ſo improbable, and ſo little conſiſtent 
with the other parts of the character and conduct 
of Minos, fixes reproach rather on the relaters 
than on the king. To ſwell the meaſure of diſho- 
nour to a prince who had humbled Athens, the 
hiſtorians of that country even feigned, that the 
Minotaur was born of the Cretan's own conſort 
Paſiphae, the moſt abandoned of women, ſay the 
fabuliſts, of whoſe luſtful exceſſes the gods de- 
clared their abhorrence by cauſing her to bring 
forth this unnatural progeny. 

SEVERAL antient writers have however given a 
much more temperate account of the fate of the 
Athenian captives. By the teſtimony of Ariſtotle, 
Minos reſpected their lives, contenting himſelf 
with dooming them to bondage, as the manner 
then was of treating priſoners taken in war. Phi- 
locorus, an old writer quoted by Plutarch, is au- 
thority for affirming, that games were inſtituted 
by the king of Crete to the memory of his ſon 
Androgeos, at which the victors had theſe captives 

diſtributed among them. A vague tradition is 
preſerved by the ſame Philocorus, that at theſe 
games the Athenian youths were admitted to ſhare 
in the Agoniſtic ſports, and if victorious, were 
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B o o x rewarded with liberty: but this can hardly find 


II. 


Sect. 2. And from the exceeding wretchedneſs to which a 


* 
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belief. Very probably, ſlavery was their portion. 


life of ſervitude, under an. inhuman maſter eſpe- 
cially, muſt be ſubject, and to which the free 


and lofty Athenian ſpirit could not fail to give 


the deepeſt colouring, we may eafily account for 
thoſe exaggerated ſtories of Cretan guilt which 
angry Athens has ſent abroad. 1 


Bur whatever were the difficulties that Theſeus 


had to encounter, this part of his ſtory is not 


much to the honour of his proweſs. To a love 


intrigue he was indebted for his preſervation. 


Ariadne the daughter of Minos had ſeen the Athe- 
nian prince, and conceived a paſſion for him. 
Inſtructed by her, or (in the language of fable) 
having received from her hands a clue by which 


he was guided through all the mazes of the Laby- 


rinth, he eſcaped from his priſon, and afterwards, 
with the help of Dædalus, carried away Ariadne 
out of Crete. 5 7 
DbaAlus was an artiſt, whoſe improvements 
in architecture and ſtatuary are much celebrated 
in Grecian ſtory. The Cretan Labyrinth, and 


moſt of the noble ſtructures which adorned early 


Crete, are ſuppoſed to have been his works. He 
was alſo the firſt among the Greeks, who added 
feet to his ſtatues, and gave them the finiſhed hu- 
man form: whence, according to the language of 
wonder natural to a rude people, his ſtatues were 
ſaid to be endowed with the power of ſelf· motion. 
Originally an Athenian, of the royal line of Erec- 
theus, a flagrant crime of which he had been 
guilty had obliged him to leave Athens. Talus, 
his ſiſter's ſon, a youth of the moſt promiſing ge- 
nius, had raiſed himſelf to the public notice by 
the invention of thoſe uſeful inftruments, the ſaw 
and the compaſſes. A mean jealouſy of his Ts 
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fame inſtigated Dædalus to contrive his death, Boo K 
who thereupon dreading the puniſhment due to II. 
ſuch a deed of violence, took refuge at the Cretan Sect. 2. 
court. Minos loved the arts, and was happy to 
honour with every kind of encouragement a man, 
whoſe labours gave ſplendor to his kingdom. But 
amidſt all this royal favour, Dædalus ſtill che- 
riſhed an attachment to his native ſoil. Theſeus 
alſo was his kinſman : and compaſſion to the 
young prince, together with the ſolicitations of 
the fond Ariadne, made the Athenian artiſt forget 
what he owed to his benefactor. | 
By the help of a pair of artificial wings, ſays 
the fable, which he had found out the ſecret of 
framing and fitting to his ſhoulders, Dædalus 
eſcaped out of Crete into the iſland of Sicily. 
The truth was, he had prepared a light frigate 
furniſhed with /azls, an invention not yet familiar 
to the Greeks, which enabled him to outſtrip the 
Cretan fleet drawn out to purſue him. Reſent- 
ment however urged on Minos to follow him to 
the Sicihan ſhore., But the Sicilians, unwilling 
to part with Dædalus, amuſed the Cretan king 
with the offer of an amicable conference, and (if 
dependance may be had on the uncertain records 
of thoſe remote times) having prevailed on Minos 
to land, they treacherouſly deſtroyed him. Theſe 
latter fortunes of this prince, ſo different from 
what might naturally have been expected to attend 
the illuſtrious lawgiver of the Cretan people, to- 
gether with. the infamy which vindictive Athens 
has affixed on him and his royal houſe, have in- 
duced writers to ſuppoſe, that the legiſlator of 
Crete and the father of Androgeos could not be 
the ſame perſon, but that the one Minos was grand. 
ſon of the other. Plato thought otherwiſe. And 
in this walk of hiſtory we can hardly follow a 
guide more W io Jo the invectives of his 
A countrymen 
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Boo x countrymen that impartial ſage makes no ſeruple 


II. 
Sect. 2. 


of aſcribing the obloquy under which this prince's 


memory has laboured. Such 1s the virulence of 
ſatire! This monarch, who, if he had not offended 
Athens, had certainly been recorded among the 


wiſeſt and beſt princes that ever filled a throne, is 


transformed into a gloomy ſanguinary tyrant, and 
the name of his royal conſort is with like malig- 


nity conſigned to laſting infamy. 


Mrax while Theſeus had reached Athens, af- 
ter ſome adventures on which pagan fiction has 


not failed to beſtow its uſual embelliſhments. In 


his courſe from Crete he loſt his conſort Ariadne, 
who died a natural death on the iſland Dia, ſince 
called Naxos, in the Ægean ſea. This incident, 

ſeemingly of little importance to the hiſtoric page, 
has proved a fruitful theme in the hands of the fa- 
buliſts. According to them, Ariadne was for- 
ſaken here by the falle eſeus, and had periſhed 

inevitably, had not Bacchus, the tutelary deity of 
the iſland, haſtened to the relief of the deſerted 
fair: She became the favourite miſtreſs of the 


god of vintage, who in teſtimony of his fondneſs 


preſented her with a crown enriched with gems, of 
higheſt price, tranſlated in after times by the ſame 


paſſionate lover to the heavens, where the Grecian 
aſtronomer was wont to ſhew to the gazing mul- 


titude a cluſter of ſtars, which he aftirmed to be 
the crown of Ariadne. 


From Naxos, in conſequente of a vow be had 


made before he left Athens, Theſeus ſailed to De- 
los, to pay his offerings of thankſgiving at the 
Delian altars. This act of piety gave birth to one 
of the molt revered celebrations of the Athenian 
; people, continued by them annually to the laſt 


days of their commonwealth, as a memorial of 
the deliverance Athens had e from the Cre- 


tau ſervitude. It was cuſtomary to ſend the offer- 


ings 


ras 
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ings on this occaſion in the ſame galley which had B O O K 
conveyed Theſeus to and from Crete; and in II. 
ſuch veneration was this ſacred veſſel held by the SeQt. 2. 
people, and preferved by continual repairs, that 
near eight hundred years after, in the days of De- 
metrius Phalereus, the very individual galley in 
which Theſens ſailed was ſtill employed in the an- 
nual viſit to Delos. Ihe whole city was ſuppoſed 
to participate in the holy ſolemnity, and to be un- 
der a kind of conſecration; ſo that, from the 
time the prieſt crowned the Delian veſſel on its de- 
parture to the time of its return, it was even ac- 
counted impiety to put a criminal to death. The 
hiſtory of Socrates furniſhes a memorable inſtance 
of it, | 
THESEUsS now entered Athens: but his return 
was fatal to the aged king. In the perturbation of 
mind natural to a perſon who beheld again his 
native ſhores after ſo many difficulties and trou- 
bles, the prince forgot a promiſe his father had 
ſolemnly exacted from him, that if he returned 
with ſafety, he would order white fails to be ap- 
pended to his veſſel, inſtead of the black colours 
which ſhe uſed to hang out on her departure. The 
omiſſion coſt Ægeus his life. On the firſt tidings 
that the long expected veſſel was in ſight, the old 
king haſtened to the ſummit of a promontory, 
from which obſerving no change in the accuſtom- 
ed gloomy enſigns of death, he ſunk into the ſea 
below, and periſhed. „%%% ea 
Tur undiſputed ſucceihon of Theſeus was how-. 
ever the conſequence of this ſudden vacancy of the 
throne of Athens. The hoſtile faction of the 
Pallantidæ, taken by ſurpriſe, had not leiſure to 
_ reſume their ambitious projects, but ſaw them- 
ſelves obliged to give way to a prince, in whom a 
whole people beheld their deliverer from an 1gno- 
minious yoke, and who was received with tranſ- 
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Boo k ports of gratitude and joy by the parents 65 thoſe 


II. 


lately recovered children whom ey had ſo long - 


Sec. 2. bewailed as loſt. 


Tux firſt care of Theſeus, on aſſuming the 
reins of power, was to reform the conſtitution of 
the Athenian ſtate. Cecrops, as we have ſeen, 


with the view of extending the advantages of good 
government through his infant kingdom, had in- 
veſted certain of the towns of Attica with particu- 


cular privileges, aſſigning to each its peculiar 


magiſtrates and laws. By an abuſe natural to 


delegated authority, theſe municipal lords had 


grown up into oppreſſors of the people, and even 


controulers of their kings. To reduce the power 
of theſe turbulent chiefs, and at the ſame time to 
improve the public ſtrength by forming one com- 
munity of the now divided inhabitants of Attica, 


Theſeus, ſuppreſſing the ſeveral rural judicatures, 


ordained, that the Prytaneum, or great judicatory 


of Athens, ſhould be the general court to which all 
his ſubjects ſhould have recourſe. The people had 


not hitherto enjoyed any ſhare in the legiſlature. 


By his appointment, every freeborn Athenian of 


adult age was now admitted into the national 
councils. But that a due ſubordination might be 
preſerved, he divided the' members of the com- 
monwealth into three claſſes, the nobles, the huſ- 


bandmen, and the artiſans. To the nobles all the 


honours of ſtation and more important operations 
of government were aſſigned, the care of religion, 
the offices of magiſtracy, the protecting of the 


laws. The huſbandmen had the advantage of 
wealth, the artiſans that of numbers. So that a 


balance of power was eſtabliſhed, and in the deter- 
mination of all queſtions the conſent of the three 


orders was neceflary. To conciliate the minds of 


the nobles to theſe humbling 1 innovations, 1 heſeus 
generouſly gave up a conſiderable portion of that 
prerogative which had been enjoyed by his royal 

predeceſſors; ; 
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predeceſſors: in war only, he ſaid, he would re- BO OR 


quire an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his orders; but in II. 


time of peace they ſhould find him as obedient to Se&. 2. 


the ordinances of his country, as the loweſt o his 


a tellow-cltizens, 


As in Greece the great ſanction of every politi- 
cal inſtitution was ſome religious feſtive ſolemnity, 


which both flattered the ſuperſtition. and indulged f 


the taſte of that people for public ſpectacles, The 
feus neglected not ſo important an inſtrument 


for endearing to his ſubjects his novel eſtabliſh- - 


ments The Panathenza, or feaſt of the united 
ſtates of Attica, was appointed to be obſerved an- 
nually with a profuſion of coſtly victims, and with 
that captivating accompaniment of muſic, dance 
and fong, and agoniſtic conteſts, cuſtomary to 
Greece in her public feſtivities. Every fifth year 
it was celebrated, by order of the founder, with 
a vaſt encreaſe of magnificence, which in time be- 
came ſuch, as to draw ſpectators from all parts of 
Greece to the pompous ſhew, and to give to this 
celebration a place among the moſt iplendid of 
Grecian ſolemnities. | 
Tax internal peace of his Te Foe being 12 
cured by theſe ſage regulations, Theſeus fe y the 
pleaſure of obſerving ſo conſiderable a riſe in the 
value of land in Attica, as to make it neceflary 
for him to aſcertain ãts boundaries with a preciſion 
unknoun to the ruder ages. Accordingly, on that 
ſide of Attica, adjoining Pelopenneſus, where 
from the :enoreaſing power and enterpriſing ſpirit 


of the Peloponneſian ſtates encroachments were 


moſt to be apprehended, he erected a pillar, a 
kind of memorial familiar to antient times, on the 


eaſtern ſide of which he inſcribed, 'VHIS 18 


JONIA, NOT PLLOPONNESUS, and on the 
weſtern, 'THIS IS. PELOPONNESUS, - NOT 
IONIA. This : venerable. monument ſubſiſted 


above 
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B o o x above a thouſand years after, to the days of Plu- 


II. 
Sect. 2. 


HISTORY OF GREECE 


tarch. 

THE remainder of the hiſtory of this Achenian 
prince, like the hiſtory of moſt of the Grecian 
leaders of early times, is a ſtrange exhibition ei- 
ther wholly, or ina great meaſure, fabulous. In 
the romantic adventures of the Argonauts, the 
Calydonian chaſe, the wars of the Centaurs, if 
Greece may be credited, he was among the boldeſt 
of her champions. But of all his deeds of renown, 
the moſt celebrated was his victory over the Ama- 
zons. This was a nation of women, of Scythian 
race, Whole ſole occupation was war, by their 
ability in which ſtrange profeſſion, unaided by 


man, they had ereCted a formidable ſtate on the 
banks of the Thermodon, near the eaſtern coaſt 


of the Euxine ſea, where they had long bid defi- 
ance to the moſt powerful princes of Aſia, Whe- 
ther ſuch an empire ever exiſted, is matter of 
queſtion : the judicious Strabo doubts it. Women 
there certainly have been, eſpecially in the infancy 
of civilization, who, called forth by public dif- 
treſs, and in defence of their deareſt connections, 
have adventured into the field of war, and borne 
an active part in the moſt gallant atchievements of 
their tribe. And perhaps, from the exaggerati- 
ons of ignorance, theſe occaſional bands of female 
combatants may have been magnified into a poli- 
tical eſtabliſhment of warrior-women. More than 
this ſober hiſtory will not venture to warrant. 
Tu fable of the Amazonian war has however 
given riſe to a train of fictions, of which the tragic 
mule hath availed herſelf with great ſucceſs. An- 
tiope, one of the Amazons, made priſoner by 
Theſeus, captiyated her conqueror, and at Athens 


_ bore him a ſon, called Hippolytus. Elegance of 


form in this young prince was matched with the 
ſtricteſt purity of mind: from his early years he 
devoted 


devoted himſelf to the ſervice of the chaſte god - Book 
deſs of the foreſts, and like her knew no pleaſures II. 
but thoſe of the chaſe. Mean while Theſeus had Se, 2. 
wedded Phædra, daughter to the Cretan Minos, 
who forgetful of the wrongs of the deſerted Ari- 
adne, diſdained not to ſhare the bed of the Athe- 
nian king. Phædra ſaw Hippolytus with the eyes 
of unlawful paſhon, ſolicited and was rejected by 
him with horror, in revenge transferred her own 
guilt to the prince, and accuſed him to his father 
of an attempt upon her honour. Theleus, in the 
violence of ſudden reſentment, claimed a promiſe 
he had obtained from the god of the fea, in whom 
he had ever repoſed the greateſt confidence, that 
he would grant him whatever boon he ſhould de- 
fire ; and he beſought Neptune to puniſh his.ſon. 
The reluQant deity, faithful to his promiſe, cauſed 
a hideous monſter to iſſue from the deep, as the 
young hero was riding in his chariot along the ſea 
ſhore, at ſight of which his courſers were ſo terri- 
fied, that ſpringing over the adjacent rock, they 
' ſhivered the chariot, and tore to pieces the unhap- 
py Hippolytus. Phædra, ſtung with remorſe, 
laid violent hands on herſelf. It is evident, that 
the greater part of this ſtory, if not the whole of it, 
is to be aſcribed to the inventive genius of Athens. 
That Phædra had Minos for her father, was per- 
haps the only guilt of this Cretan princeſs. © 
Ir was the delight of the vain-glorious Greeks 
to beſtow the brighteſt colouring on every the moſt 
trivial exploit of the founders or improvers of their 
ſeveral ſtates, exalting by the help of ſplendid fic- 
tions thoſe favourite perſonages into ſomewhat 
above mortal condition, To Theſeus fable has 
been more ſparing of her favours. Many of his 
adventures have a reproachful caſt, and his laſt 
cloſe of fortune eſpecially was inglorious. We 
ſhall give it, as recorded by the antient annaliſts, 
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the highe 
ed her the daughter of Jupiter. In return for his 


HISTORY OF GREECE 


B o o E and at the ſame time ſhall try to account for the ſe. 


II. verity with which they have treated this founder 
Sect. 2. of the Athenian liberties, : 


Tareseus had now reached his fiftieth year, 


without attaining to the wiſdom which his advance 
in life, together with the multiplied diſaſters of | 


his amorous days, ought to have taught him. At 


Sparta he ſaw Helen the daughter of Tindarus, 


king of that country, as ſhe was dancing in the 
temple of Diana, during one of the ſolemn feſtivals 
of the goddeſs; and though ſhe was then but ten 
years old, ,his heart was not proof againſt the in- 
fluence of thoſe charms, deſtined in after time to 


be ſo ruinous both to Greece and Troy. Reſolved 


to attempt the poſſeſſion of her at any price, The- 
ſeus beſought the aid of his companion Pirithous, 
of whoſe fidelity and daring ſpirit he had often be- 


fore made trial, and with his help he carried off 
the Spartan princeſs to Aphidnz, an obſcure 
town of Attica, where he conſigned her to the 


care of his mother Ethra. 


| INDEPENDENTLY of her ſuperior beauty, He- 
] 


n was a 2 rendered by her birth an object of 
ambition; popular credulity pronounc- 


late ſervice, Pirithous called upon his friend The- 
ſeus to aſſiſt him in obtaining a wife of the like il- 


luſtrious parentage. In the weſtern region of 


Greece, called in thoſe days of ignorance, from 


its ſituation, the kingdom of darkneſs, reigned a 


prince, the ſuppoſed ruler over departed ſpirits. 
His queen, in the ſame manner as Hehn, had the 
honour of claiming Jupiter for her father. Tocarry 
her off from her imperial confort was the worthy 
enterpriſe of Pirithous, in conjunction with his 
friend: but the ſucceſs of the attempt was an- 


ſwerable to its folly. Pirithous was torn in pieces 
by a three-headed monſter, ſtationed to guns 
the 
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the infernal gate. Theſeus remained a priſoner, Book 
and was caſt into a dungeon for life. II. 
Mean while the king of Sparta had received in- Sect. 2. 
telligence of the diſpoſal of his daughter, and had 
entered Attica at the head of a powerful army. 
Innocent of the guilt which had provoked the 
war, the Athenians offered every reparation in 
their power to the incenſed monarch, conducted 
him to Aphidnæ, and delivered Helen into his 
hands, together with thra, and all the attend- 
ants, to whoſe care Theſeus had intruſted the 
royal maid. 5 8 
At length Theſeus was releaſed. The interceſ- 
ſion of Hercules, who in the courſe of his ro- 
mantic adventures had paid a vifit ro the 
prince of the gloomy regions, had obtained him A 
his liberty; and he returned to Athens. But the 
public indignation now refuſed him a throne, of 
which his violences had rendered him unworthy. 
Meneſtheus, a prince of the royal line of Erectheus, 
had availed himſelf of the opportunity ſupplied by 
the imprudent conduct of the Athenian king, and 
was in poſſeſſion of the kingdom Abandoned by 
his friends, Theſeus was obliged to retire in exile 
to Scyros, an iſland of the Ægean ſea, on the 
coaſt of Eubcea, where ſhortly after he was killed 
by an accidental fall, or rather, as others report, 
he was treacherouſly put to death by Lycomedes 
king of the iſland, who ſuſpected danger from the 
turbulent ſpirit of this chieftaan. 1 | 
_ From ſome fragments of antient hiſtory, pre- 
ſerved by Plutarch, a more conſiſtent and proba- 
ble account may be collected of the latter days of 
Theſeus. The diſcontent of the Athenian nobles, 
ſtript by this prince of the privileges with which 
the Cecropian magiltracies had inveſted them; 
the diſappointed hopes of the branches of the 
Erecthean family, who in Theſeus ſaw an intruder 
| into 
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into a throne which they had conſidered as va- 
cant; the malice of popular leaders, traducing 


Theſeus, as having ſupprefſed the municipal tribu- 


nals only to enlarge his own power, as having re- 


moved the villagers of Attica from the freedom of 


rural life to be encloſed and more effectually en- 
ſlaved within the barriers of a city ; all theſe cauſes 


_ conſpired to nouriſh a reſentment againſt him at 


home, which at length produced an open inſur- 


rection. The enemies of Theſeus found an all 

in the Spartan king, who, it is likely, beheld 
with impatience the boundary which the Athenian 
had erected, as preſcribing limits to the Pelopon- 
neſian ſtates. Theſeus ſaw his danger, and pre- 
pared to meet it. His firſt exertion was againſt 


Sparta, in providing for the ſecurity of his own 


frontier, or in making incurſions into Sparta: 
and in one of theſe, the Spartan princeſs was, 


among other priſoners, carried off, and conveyed - 


to Aphidnæ. The iſſue of the war proved, how- 
ever, unfortunate to Theſeus. Unable to cope 


with the union of domeſtic and foreign enemies, 


he retired from a country where his many ſervices 
had been ſo ungratefully requited, and removed 
his family to Eubœa. His death followed ſhortly 
after, not without a ſuſpicion that Meneſtheus 


and his party had ſhared with Lycomedes | in the 
guilt of it. | 


AN account ſo diſhonouring to Athens BY va- 


nity would not permit her to adopt. The aid of 


fable was therefore employed. And to remove 


the imputation of ingratitude from the Athenian 


people, Theſeus was pronounced to be criminal. 


Ar the time of the Trojan war, Meneſtheus 
was ſeated on the throne, and commanded the 
Athenians at the ſiege of Troy. But he,did not 
live to return to Greece. After his death, De- 


| mophoon 


_ ee. 
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mophoon the ſon of Theſeus obtained the king-Book 


/ 


dom. 


Ir is remarkable, that as Theſeus had his con- SeR, 2. 


cluding fortunes overſet by domeſtic faction, ſo 


after the lapſe of near five centuries, by domeſtic 


faction was his memory reſtored to honour. Ci- 
mon the ſon of Miltiades, eminent as he was by his 
birth, and {till more by the important ſervices he 
had rendered to his country, ſuffered the luſtre of 
his virtues to be tarniſhed by a mean jealouiy 


againſt Themiſtocles, and wiſhed to ſupplant the 
hero of Salamis in the favour of the people. An 
opportunity for this purpoſe ſeemed to offer itſelf, 


when Cimon was commiſhoned to exterminate 
certain Dolopian pirates, who had formed a ſet- 
tlement on the iſland of Scyros. He remembered 
the antient tradition, that in this iſland Theleus 
had ended his days, and was buried. Search was 
therefore made by his order, and the bones of the 
Athenian hero being found, or ſuppoſed to be 


found, were removed with all imaginable pomp _ 


to Athens. Here the venerable remains were de- 
polited in a ſumptuous monument erected for their 
reception. Theſeus was even announced a god. 
A magnificent temple was raiſed, prieſts and ſa- 
crifices were appointed to the new divinity ; and 


agreeably to the character which this patron of li- 


berty had ſuſtained in life, his temple was de- 
clared to be a ſanctuary, where the unfriended 
ſlave and meaneſt outcaſt ſhould for ever find a 
refuge from injury and oppreſſion. To give the 
greater dignity to the eſtabliſhment, the ſeveral 
feſtive ſports, which were the uſual ornaments of 
the Grecian ſolemnities, were produced on the 
ſacred occaſion, together with the moſt ſplendid 


dramatic entertainments that Athens had ever 
ſeen, = 


THE 
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BOOK Tus effect of this ſtroke of policy correſponded 


II. 


fully with the illiberal views of the contriver. It 


Sect. 2. gave him a decided advantage over his rival, in 


the eyes of a people, fond of public ſhew, but till 
more delighted with the compliment paid to their 
own vanity in the honours thus beſtowed on the 
founder of the Athenian democracy z - and all thoſe 


effuſions of gratitude, which republican ſtates in 
the higheſt intoxication of liberty have been 
prompted to laviſh on their caſual favourites, 


Cimon at this time enjoyed. Such as had been 
the fate of Theſeus, was allo the fate of Lhemiſto- 
cles. The victim of rival ambition, he whoſe 


counſels and valour had ſaved Athens, was obliged 


to ſave himſelf by retiring to a foreign land; and, 
as if to render the reſemblance between him and 
the Athenian ſovereign more ſtriking, like The- 


ſeus he was lamented and honoured by his coun- 
trymen, when neither their lamentations nor ho- 


nours could avail him. 
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H E hiſtory of the ſecond Trojan war has Boo x 


had an eminent advantage: it has been 


IL 


ſang by the greateſt genius of antiquity, and has Seck. 3. 


given riſe to the two fineſt poems that Greece and 


Rome had to boaſt of. However, we are not to 


ſuppoſe, that Homer or Virgil entered deep into 
all the hiſtorical cauſes of this war: they were 
only to make choice of thoſe portions and circum- 
ſtances of it, that were moſt ſuſceptible of poetical 
ornament, and might advance higheſt the glory of 
thoſe nations for whom they wrote. It may there- 
fore be allowble to conſider it in another point of 
view, and to trace its connection with the preced- 
ing part of the Grecian hiſtory. 

MenzLaus, huſband to Helen, was the de- 
ſcendant of Tantalus king of Sipylus. The crimes 
of that perfidious — as we haye ſeen, had 


loſt 
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B o o k loſt his family the crown. He had offered vio- 
II. lence to Ganymede, the ſon of 'Tros king of Troy, 
Set. 3. even in the temple of Jupiter, whither he was 
come to ſacrifice; and the princes of that houſe 
never ceaſed warring againſt the houſe of Tanta- 

lus till they dethroned the guilty race. Pelops, 

ſon to Tantalus (for Tantalus did not live to ſee 

the final overthrow of his family) retired into 
Geeece to Piſa, where he obtained to wife Hippo- 

damia daughter of &nomaus, and got poſſeſſion 

of the ſovereignty. He had two ſons by her, 
Atreus and | hyeſtes. Atreus married Etrope, 
daughter to Euryſtheus king of Mycenæ, and ſuc- 

ceeded Euryſtheus. Agamemnon and Menelaus 

were the grandſons, or more probably the ſons of 


Atreus; after whoſe death Agamemnon aſcended 
the throne of Mycenz, and Menelaus, by the 


marriage of Helen, became king of Sparta. He- 
— len was the daughter of Tyndarus and Leda. 
They owed the Spartan crown to the bounty of 
Hercules, and were bound by a ſolemn promiſe to 


_ reſtore it to his poſterity. But the ſtate of the 


Herculean princes was much fallen; and the 
faithleſs Tyndarus thought himſelf diſcharged from 
an obligation, which, he flattered himſelf, might 

. now be violated with impunity. And probably 
hence it was, that he wedded his daughter Clytem- 
neſtra to Agamemnon, and made choice of Me- 
nelaus for his other daughter Helen. He ſought 
to ſecure himſelf by a double alliance to a family, 
on whoſe crown the Heraclidæ had a claim, and 
who therefore from principles of intereſt muſt be 
always ready to concur in excluding them out of 
Peloponneſus. 

Ir may naturally be conjectured, that the Tro- 
jan king beheld with indignation the flouriſhing 
fortunes of this race of Tantalus, whoſe crimes 
had been rewarded with the poſſeſſion of ſo many 

kingdoms. 
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kingdoms. But beſides this particular cauſe of B o o k 
hatred to the Pelopidæ, be had reaſon to com- II. 
plain of Greece in general: they had laid waſte his Sect. 3. 
country in the time of the Argonautic expedition ; 
they had ſpilled the blood of all his neareſt kindred, 
and had taken away his ſiſter Heſione captive. 

Priam made preparations for repaying theſe 
wrongs to Greece: he fortified his city, and formed 
many conſiderable alliances; and when he thought 
himſelf in a condition to bid defiance to his ene- 
mies, Paris was ſent with a fleet to make repri- 
fals. The firſt expedition of this young prince 
was on the coaſts of Laconia, where, in the ab- 
ſence of Menelaus, he plundered his treaſures, 
and carried off his wife Helen, who, if the poets 

may be believed, was not ill pleaſed with her cap- 
tivity. The character of Paris is loaded by man 

writers with the charges of ingratitude and perfidy, 

as if he had been hoſpitably entertained at the 

court of Menelaus, and had taken the opportunity 


of deluding away the Spartan queen. It is indeed i | 
by no means agreed, what motives engaged Paris | 
in this expedition: but it ſeems to be generally "i 
acknowledged, that he ſet out in a hoſtile manner ; f | 
and ſome even pretend, that he declared his | 
purpoſe to vindicate his aunt Heſione, who ſuffered „„ 
much injurious treatment from her huſband Te- = 1 
lamon. Be his motives however what they might, i 
it is ſcarcely to be imagined, that he ſhould come | 


with views of amity to the court of any of the Pe- 
lopian princes, where at beſt he. muit have ex- 
pected a cool and contemptuous reception. And 
indeed the large ſpoils with which the Trojan 
fleet returned laden, and which, as it appears from 
Homer, contributed not leſs rhan the rape of He- 
len to excite the Grecians to arms, makeup much 
more probable that his principal object was to in: 
ſult and ravage. But the accounts we have of l 
Vol. I. Ds | this U 
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Bo O x this event are moſtly from Grecian authors, who 
II. would naturally endeavour to blacken the Trojans, 

Sed. 3. and to render the cauſe of their own country ho- 
nourable and fair-ſeeming. 

Ir is obvious to enquire hw: it came to paſs, 
that Helen ſhould at this period have the title of 
queen of Sparta, and Menelaus be ſpoken. of as 
poſſeſſing that throne, when the ſucceſſion belonged 
to Caſtor and Pollux, the ſons of Tyndarus, and I: 
brothers of Helen. If theſe were alive, and in bet 
Sparta, why did they make no oppoſition to the $ 
Trojans ? it they were dead, why does Homer, in 

the third book of the lliad, introduce Helen, 
when ſhe takes a review of the Grecian chiefs, ex- 
preſſing much ſurpriſe at their abſence ? The dif. _ 
ficulty will be explained, if, as ſome authors have 
alerted, Tyndarus divided his kingdom equally 
among his three children, and if we ſuppoſe the 
throne of Sparta to have been allotted to Helen, 
while the territory of Laconia was portioned out 
between her brothers. Caſtor and Pollux were 
not dead, when Paris invaded Greece; but they 
fell, probably, on that very occaſion, in defence 

of their country. Helen was unacquainted with 
this fatal circumſtance, for the fleet of Troy bore 
her away immediately from the ſcene of > ny 

In rape of Helen occaſioned great conlterna- 

tion throughout Greece, eſpecially at the courts 
of Sparta and Mycenæ; and it was determined to 
ſend an embaſſy to demand reparation of the Tro- 
jan king. Menelaus and Ulyfles prince of Ithaca 
: were choſen for this important purpoſe ; and cer- 
tainly no defignation could be more judictous. 
Menelaus, as the injured. perſon, would not fail 
warmly to urge a cauſe in which he was ſo nearly 
\. Intereſted: Ulyſſes, on the other hand, was one 
of the wiſeſt and moſt eloquent of the Grecian 
| prinees. Nevertheleſs neither the earneſt pig of 
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7 


the one, nor the abilities of the other, availed Bo o Kk 
aught; and after many fruitleſs negotiations, the II. 
ambafladors retured to Greece. All thoughts of Set. 3. 
peace being now laid aſide, a powerful confede- 
racy was formed to carry the war into Aſia. This 
confederacy owed its ſtrength to a ſhrewd counſel, 
of which Ulyfles was the author. The charms of 
Helen had brought many ſuitors to the Spartan 
court ; and, beſides Menelaus, ſhe numbered maſt 
of the princes of Greece among her admirers, 
Meneſtheus of Athens, Ulyſſes, Antilochus fon to 
Neſtor, Ajax and Teucer ſons of Telamon, Ajax 
fon of Oileus king of Locris, and ſeveral others. 
Tyndarus dreaded the conſequence of preferring 
one of ſo many competitors, reſpectable for rank 
and power. But Ulyſſes removed the difficulty. 
= He adviſed Tyndarus to exact an oath of each of 
the princes, that on whomſoever he ſhould beſtow 
his daughter, they would maintain an inviolable 
friendſhip with the fortunate candidate, and be ever 
ready to yield him aſſiſtance and protection. Every 
one of them chearfully entered into an engage- 
ment, of which his fond hopes told him he ſhould 
himſelf reap the advantage It now therefore be- 
came manifeſt, how well devifed was the project of 
the ſubtle Ulyſſes. Martial preparations were 
made throughout all Greece ; and Agamemnon, 
Menelaus's brother, the moſt powerful at ſea of 
any of the Grecian kings, and whoſe dominion 
extended over many of the iſlands, as well as over 
a a conſiderable part of Peloponnetus, was named. 
chief of the confederate forces. 
Bor, notwithſtanding theſe ſhews of war, there 
is reafon to. ſuſpect, that many of the Grecians 
were in their hearts averſe from this expedition, 
and privately laboured to diſcredit it. A report was 
induſtriouſly propagated, that Troy could not be 
taken but at extreme hazard, and that many 
5 FL 3 things 
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Boo x things were firſt to be performed, of which even 


II. 
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the poſſibility was greatly to be queſtioned. The 


Sect. 3. Greeks were to get poſſeſſion of the image of 


Pallas, which was guarded with moſt religious 
care in the Trojan citadel : and the tomb of La- 
omedon, built on one of the gates of Troy, was to 


be demoliſhed by the T'rojans themſelves. Beſides, 


the firſt Grecian, that ſhould ſet his foot on the 
Trojan ſhore, was doomed to die. The prieſts de- 


clared, that without Achilles the fon of Peleus the 


Greeks could not be victorious; ; and yet they af. 
firmed, that if this prince went to the war, he 
ſhould never ſee his native country more. The 
oracles required alſo, that the arrows of Hercules, 


which had been dipped i in the blood of the Hydra, 


ſhould be brought to the ſiege of Troy : but it was 
not to be expected, that the friend of Hercules, 
Philoctetes, to whoſe care they had been entruſted, 
would ever be aſſiſtant to the aggrandizing of the 


houſe of Pelops. 


By the abilities and art, however, of Agamem- 
non and his friends moſt of theſe difficulties were 
removed, or the influence of ſuch reports was 
taken off, and ten years after the rape of Helen a 
numerous army, with a fleet of twelve hundred 
tranſports, was got in readineſs. The place of 
rendezvous was Aulis, a port of the iſland Eubcea, 


and ail things ſeemed row to promiſe a proſperous 


expedition, when they who oppoſed Agamemnon's 
counſels had a new opportunity of carrying their 
ſchemes into execution. i here was a dead calm 
tor ſome days; and the ends Calchas, having 
been gained over by ſome of the enemies of the 
Atridæ, declared, that the gods were offended 
with Agamemnon, nor ſhould propitious gales 
ever revifit the Grecian flect, until he had appeaſed 
heaven by the ſacrifice of his daughter Iphigenia. 
The Les a s declaration was ſoon divulged among 


the 7 
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the ſuperſtitious ſoldiery ; and Agamemnon, too Book 


anxious to preſerve the ſupreme command, re- II. ) 
ſolved to gratify ambition at the expence of his SeR. 3, \ | 
paternal tenderneſs. However, the princeſs was \| 
not ſacrificed. Achilles, they ſay, interpoſing in 1 
her behalf, and threatening deſtruction to Calchas ; 


if he did not ſave her, the affrighted ſoothſayer 
ſound out ſome other way of placating. his gods, 
and in a ſhort time the fleet failed for Aſia. | 
PRIAM was not ignorant of their deſigns, and | 
had employed every method to ſtrengthen himſelf | | 
| againſt the invaſion. Neither fortifications, nor 
martial equipments, nor alliances had been for- 
gotten: and ſo many were the princes who eſ- 
pouſed his cauſe, that it coſt the Greeks nine 
years to ſubdue the nations in confederacy with 
Troy. In the tenth year, they ſat down before 
the city. And here, if we may believe the poets, 
were the moſt amazing acts of proweſs performed 
on either ſide; the Trojans, and eſpecially the 
princes of the houſe of Priam, eminently diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves in the defence of their deareſt 
rights; and on the other hand, the Grecians dar- 
ing all the dangers of the war to weaken and diſ- 
trels the Trojans. At length, the great Hector fell. 
That brave ſon of Priam, who had long approved 


. . . „ k ; * ; | 
Himſelf both in council and in arms the faithfulleſt | 1 
friend to his country's cauſe, and had often ſent "| 

confuſion and diſmay through the Grecian hoſt, 


was ſlain by Achilles, and opprobriouſly dragged 
round the walls of Troy. It were to be wiſhed, 
Homer had not made his hero ſully all his glories 
by wreaking his vengeance in ſo poor a manner on 
the corſe of this noble Trojan. Vet perhaps the 
poet meant this as one inſtance? of the dire effects 
of furious wrath, even in the moſt generous minds; 
the main object of his immortal work being 10 
Mew the miſchieſs of ungoverned paſſion, as well 
| a8 
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Boo kas what a train of calamities the faults of princes 


II. 


bring upon their people. The ſcene opens with a 


Sect. 5. diſplay of the pride and injurious haughrineſs of 


Agamemnon, who had refuſed to accept of à ran- 
ſom for Chryſeis, daughter to Chryſes prieſt of 
Apollo. The god, moved by the prayers of this 
allied father, ſends a plague among the Greeks. 


For nine days had the raging peſtilence waſted the 
Grecian army, when a council is convened, and 
Calchas makes known the high beheſts of Naben. 


Achilles ſupports the prophet, and urges the king 


to do honour to the god, and ſave his country, 


Preſſed by the neceſlity of affairs, and full of ſullen 


wrath, Agamemnon reſtores to the prieſt his cap- 


tive daughter ; but then, to indemnify himſelf, 


he vauntingly ſeizes on Briſeis, a fair ſlave whom 


Achilles loved with extreme tenderneſs. Achilles 
felt ſenſibly the inſult, and reſolved to ſerve no 


longer ſo violent and unjuſt a king. This brought 


numberleſs evils on the Greeks, the Trojans being 


victorious in every place in the abſence of Achil- 
les; until Patroclus, the boſom friend of the Gre- 
cian hero; being flain in one of theſe engage- 


ments, the power of friendſhip triumphed over 


every other conſideration, and Achilles marched 
out again to battle. His preſence brought back 
victory to the Grecians, and Hector, the bulwark 
of Troy, ſoon fell by his hand.—1 heſe are the out- 
lines of the Iliad. Within theſe the divine poet 


has wrought a number of beautiful epiſodes with 


o much delicacy and ſtrength of genius, he has 
painted nature with ſuch lively colouring, and has 


ſo happily availed himſelf of the machinery of dei- 


ties which the pagan religion admitted of, that 
now for above five and twenty centuries his works 
have been the delight of the 'moſt improved nati- 
ons, and have been chou gat to deſerve the care and 


| attention 


4. 
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#tention of ſome of the greateſt princes the world B o OK 


has beheld. 


Hou Ex has paid a high compliment to the Tro- Sect. z 5 


jan prince by cloſing his poem with the death and 

burial of Hector, as if, when he was fallen, there 
was nothing more, worthy to be recorded. The 
hiſtory of the war is thus continued by other wri- 
ters. 

Tux charms of Polyxena, the daughter of Pri- 
am, had made ſuck an impreſſion on the breaſt of 
the formidable foe of Troy, Achilles, that for her 
fake he is faid to have determined to change ais 
party; and in order to eſpouſe her, he committed 
himſelf to the faith of the enemy by entering the 
temple of Apollo in the citadel. Here Paris, 
treacherouſly concealed behind the ſtatue of the 
god, directed a fatal ſhaft againſt the heel of the 
hero, his only vulnerable At. and wounded him 
mortally. The ſtand from which the arrow was di- 
rected gave the poets occaſion to ſay, the wound 
was inflicted by the hand of Apollo himſelf, 

PyRRHs, the ſon of Achilles, ſucceeded to his 
father's place at the ſiege of Troy, and according 
to Virgil, ſeverely did he revenge his death on the 


perſidious Trojans. Soon after his arrival, the city 


was taken, or rather betrayed into the hands of 


the Greeks. He filled the royal palace with flauph-, 


ter; neither age nor dignity checked his recking 
ſword : he did not even ſpare old Priam, to whole 
virtues his very enemies bore witneſs; and he 
cauſed Polyxena to be facrificed at the tomb of 
Achilles. 

In this manner did the Grecks return vidorious 
after a ten years labour ; but their victory was 

dearly purchaſed. They had loſt the flower ot 
their army, with many of the braveſt of their 
chiefs, Peneleus leader of the Bceotian people, 
Tlepolemus the ſon of Hercules, Iherſander the 


fon of Polynices, Antilochus the fon of Neſtor : 


and 
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B o o k and even of thoſe princes who eſcaped with life, 


II. 
Sect. 3. 


few ever ſaw their country again in peace. Their 
long abſence from their ſeveral kingdoms had en- 
couraged faction, and given riſe to many diſor- 
ders in their private families. Pyrrhus, Achilles“ 


ſon, was deprived of his father's kingdom in 


Theſſaly, and obliged to ſettle in Epire. The 


brave Diomedes, whoſe valour had greatly con- 


tributed to the reduction of Troy, found his court 


diſtracted through the intrigues and debaucheries 
of his queen Ægialea, and, aſhamed of her infa- 
mous practices, retired into Italy. Philoctetes, 
who reigned over a part of Theſſaly, was expelled 
by his ſeditious ſubject, and departed likewiſe into 
Italy, where he built the city of Petilia. Agape- 
nor, king of Arcadia, was driven by contrary 


winds to another country, and never returned to 


Greece. Agamemnon came back to Mycenæ; 


but was ſoun after murdered by his own wife 


Clytemneſtra, and her gallant Zgiſthus. And 


the wiſe Ulyſſes, whoſe counſels had been often 


the ſafety of the Grecian army, was for ten years 
toſt from ſea to ſea, and when at laſt he reached 
Ithaca, he was anew obliged to take up arms 
againſt the chief lords of his kingdom, who had 
ulurped lawleſs power, and held his queen Pene- 
lope in a kind of thraldom. The fate alſo of Ido- 


meneus, king of Crete, was extremely deplorable. 
 Inthe midſt oth ſtorm, he had raſhly vowed to 


ſacrifice to the gods the firſt object he ſhould meet 


with after his landing on the Cretan ſhore: No 
ſooner was he arrived, but his own fon, his eldeſt 
child, moved by filial aſeQion, ran eagerly to em- 


brace him. The ſuperſtitious father had the weak- 
nel to fulſil his vow, and ſorſeited his crown by 


it, his ſubjects riſing in arms againſt him. Ile af. 
3 ards made Italy his place of refuge, where he 
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is ſaid to have eſtabliſhed a principality in the BO O K 
country of the Salentines. 1 II. 

Burr beſides theſe, many other of the Grecian Sect. z. 
chiefs ended their days miſerably. Ajax, the ſon 
of Telamon, killed himſelf, becauſe the Greeks 

had adjudged Achilles' armour to Ulyſſes. Me- 
neſtheus king of Athens died at ſea. And Ajax, 
ſon of Oileus, with his whole fleet periſhed in a 
violent tempeſt. An untimely chance of a dit- 
ferent kind had carried off Palamedes before the 
concluſion of the ſiege. He was put to death by 
the Greeks, on a charge of holding private correſ- 
pondence with the enemy. Some pretend, that 
he fell a victim to the jealouſy of Ulyſſes and 

others of the Grecian leaders. But it may rather 
be ſuppoſed, the Hubœans invented this report to 
ſave the reputation of Palamedes, who was ſon to 
Nauplius their king. It is ſaid however, that 
Nauplius deeply reſented the death of his fon, and 
by putting out falſe lights, cauſed many of the 


Greeks, on their return homeward, to periſh on 
the Eubcean coaſt, | 


Tux loſs of ſo many princes occaſioned great 
revolutions 1n the ſeveral ſtates of Greece: the go- 
vernment changed hands almoſt in every place. 
At Athens, Demophoon the ſon of Theſeus ob- 
tained the ſovereign power, The kingdom of Arca- 
dia, which had belonged to Agapenor, paſſed to 
another line. Merion aſcended the throne of f 
Crete, after the expulſion of Idomeneus. And 
the Dorians poſſeſſed themſelves of the iſle of 
Rhodes, where Tlepolemus the ſon of Hercules 
had been king. As for the kingdom of Mycenz, 
Clytemneſtra and Agilthus enjoyed it, on the 
murder of Agamemnon: but in ſome years Oreſ- 
tes, who had been privately educated at the court 
of Strophius prince of Phocis, being come to man- 
hood, returned to Mycenæ, and put to death both 

| . 


II. 


many expiations, before he could be 
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Book his mother and her adulterer. He afterwards 


married Hermioue, *diughter to Menelaus and 


Sea. 3. Helen, and heireſs of the crown of Sparta. She 


had been eſpouſed to Pyrrhus : but Oreſtes, who 
claimed her by virtue of a prior promiſe, cauſed 
Pyrrhus to be ſlain in the temple of Apollo at Del- 
phi, He was aſſiſted in all theſe enterpriſes by his 


faithful Pylades, the ſon of Strophius. The ſriend- 


ſhip and extreme likeneſs of theſe two princes 
are celebrated in ſtory : and ſo entirely are they 
ſad to have loved each other, that when Thoas 
king of Taurica would have put Oreſtes to death, 
they both earneſtly contended who ſhould die, 

each of them affirming himſelf to be Oreſtes. At- 
ter the horrid fact of embruing his hands in the 


blood of his mother (who ought to have received 


her puniſhment from ſome other deathſman) Oreſ- 
tes, the poets tell us, was obliged to go through 
reed from 
the horrofs that beſet him. No doubt, the guilt 
of his parricide might juſtly haunt his diſtracted 
thoughts: but probably his ſupplications to hea- 
ven, aided by length of time, reſtored him again 
to peace. With the actions of this prince is con- 
cluded that tale of crimes and carnage, which juſ- 
tifies Horace in denominating the family from 
which he ſprung ſarvvam Pelopis domum, the bloody 
houſe of Pelops : the propriety of the appellation 
will appear from a ſhort detail of their domeſtic 


| hiſtory. 


TANTALUS, king of Sipylus | in the Leſſer Aſia, 
beides his baſe treachery to Ganymede, and a 
jordid avarice which made him a ſcourge to His 


pzople, was alſo a prince of great cruelty, and was 


gailty of ſacrificing human. victims. He invited 
the gods to a feaſt, at which he ſerved up to them 
his fon Pelops : that i is, as may be conjectured, he 


atternpted to > offer up his own fon on the altars of 
the 


4 


N 
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the gods; but Pelops eſcaped from the hands of B o OK 
his inhuman father. The poets have taken care to II. 


puniſh Tantalus for his crimes by placing him in Seck. KL 


the infernal regions, where he is condemned to 


eternal torments.—His ſon Pelops fled into Greece, 
after the overthrow of his kingdom, and opened 


to himſelf a ſettlement by treachery and blood, 
 CEEnomaus king of Piſa had promiſed to beſtow his 


daughter on whatever ſuitor ſhould have the for- 
tune to overcome him in the chariot race, Pelops 
bribed Myrtilus the king's charioteer to cut in two 
Enomaus' chariot, and fligh:ly to join again the 
parts together, In the midſt of the courſe, the 
chariot opened, and the old king falling out loſt 
his life. Pelops took poſleſſion of the throne, and 
rewarded the perfidious ſervice of Myrtilus with 
death. —He had two ſons, Atreus and Thyeſtes. 
Atreus marrfed Ærope the daughter of Euryſtheus, 
in whoſe right, as we have ſeen, he became king 


of Mycenæ. Thyeſtes debauched his brother's 
wife, and had by her two children. The intrigue 


was diſcovered; Atreus concealed his reſentment, 
invited his brother to a banquet, and gave him 
the fleſh of his inceſtuous progeny to feed on. 
The fun, ſay the poets, turned back at the ſight, 
and refuſed to behold the horrid crimes of the 
race of Pelops. Thyeltes was avenged by his ſon 
Egiſthus, whom he had by his own daughter Pe- 
lopia ; for Ægiſthus killed Atreus, and ſeized 
on the kingdom of Mycenz : but Agamemnon 
and Menelaus attacked him, and recovered their 
right. —Agamemnon; was one of the wealthieſt and 
molt potent princes of his time. And yet, not- 
withſtanding all his proſperity and the greatneſs 
of his power, the fate of his family overtook him : 
he was murdered by Ægiſthus, the corrupter of 


Clytemneſtra, who, after his death, warped the 
Mycenean throne, 
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II. 
Sect. z. 


Book Ir is remarkable, that Homer has no where 


HISTORY OF GREECE 


mentioned theſe tragical exploits of the Tantalide, 
the hiſtory of Tantalus himſelf only excepted. 
This circumſtance ſeems to give ſtrength to 
the opinion of many able inveſtigators of anti- 
quity, that the father of epic poetry was one of 
the Greeks of Leſſer Aſia. For, about eighty 
years after the deſtruction of Troy, a ſevere revo- 


lution befel moſt of the kingdoms of Peloponne- 


jus, when many of the inhabitants. of thoſe parts 
were obliged to ſeek new fortunes in a ſtrange 
land. Now, very probably, theſe exited Greeks 
brought away with them high notions of the ma- 
jeſty and ſplendour of the princes of the line of 
Pelops, and, eſpecially at their firſt ſettling in 

Aſia, might (from a pride natural to men hs 
come among a foreign people) make their boaſt of 
the excellent qualities, the magnificence, and 
noble feats of thoſe their antient ſovereigns. No- 
thing therefore could be more unpopular for Ho- 
mer, than to touch on the diſgrace of a houſe 


held there in ſuch diſtinguiſhed reyerence. It is 
very poſſible indeed, that many of the flagitious 


acts aſcribed to this houſe may have been the in- 


vention of later ages, to gratify the princes that 
ſucceeded to the dominion of Peloponneſus: and 


probably alſo, the dramatic writers, according to 


an art of which we have already ſeen an inſtance, 


have endeavoured to give to theſe parts of hiſtory a 
blacker caſt than properly belongs to them, in or- 


der to render their own pieces the deeper and 


more affe ing. Still however there is reaſon to 
apprehend, the charge againſt the Pelopians is not 
entirely groundleſs; for we find that Homer, in 
deſcribing the realms below, has aſſigned to Tan- 
talus his place in the abodes of woe and horror. 
And it is well worthy of notice, that of all the 
princes of this tamily, this ſhould be the only one 


whom 
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whom Homer ventured to repreſent in a diſadvan- B o o x 
tageous manner. Tantalus never reigned in 
Greece: he was the perſon, whoſe crimes loſt to Sec. 3, 


Pelops the crown of Sipylus; and probably 


his 


violence and impieties were well remembered 


among the Aſiatic nations: ſo that not only 
Greeks could have little concern for his fame, 
beſides it was ſcarcely poſſible to diſguiſe the 


the 
but 
hiſ- 


tory of ſuch a prince, in a land where his very 


name was had in deteſtation. 
 Berort we have done with Homer, it may 


not 


be amiſs to mention, that the opinion juſt ſtated 
concerning his country has given birth to a 
conjecture, which places his inimitable work in a 


new point of view. It is ſuppoſed, that he wrote 


his lliad at a period of time when jealouſies 
began to diſunite the Ionian ſtates, and their mu- 
tual contentions afforded juſt cauſe to fear that 
they would ſoon fall a prey to ſome of the Aſiatie 


powers. At this perilous conjuncture, therefore, 


Homer interpoſed. He ſhews them the fatal con- 
ſequences of divided counſels, and the dreadful 
ils which haughtineſs and ungoverned ambition 


bring along with them. And, at the ſame time, 


he reminds them of the glorious atchievements 
which their forefathers wrought, when all Greece 


united roſe in arms to revenge lawleſs inſult, 


and 


reduced the proudeſt empire of Aſia to the duſt. 


In this light, it is only the leſs conſiderable part of 


Homer's excellence, that he had the higheſt-flown 
fancy, joined with a moſt amazing ſtrength of ge- 


nius: he is alſo a great, a faithful patriot; his 


works are inſpirited with the moſt generous 


and 


noble ſentiments ; and all the characters he intro- 
duces, are inſtructive examples to his imprudent 


chronologers fixed to be the nine hundredth 


TEE year of Troy taken is by the beſt of our 


be⸗ 
fore 


. 
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B o o E ſore Chriſt, 124 years before the reſtoration of the 
II. Olympiads by Iphitus, and about twenty years af- 
Sect. 3. ter the rape of Helen, And from this epoch may 
ncarly be determined the period, in which hved 

thaſe firſt improvers of Greece, whoſe hiſtory has 
been obſcured by fable. For between the age of 

thoſe princes 5 5 aſſiſted at the ſiege of I roy, 

and the age of Cecrops and the other founders of 

the Grecian ſtates, there intervened ſix generati- 

ons, which being computed at thirty years to a 
generation make 180 years: and therefore the 

firſt beginnings of cities in Greece cannot be much 

earlier than two hundred and ten or twenty years 
before the Trojan æra. Ihe extravagant preten- 

ſions to antiquity advanced by the Greek chrono- 

Jogers carry their own confutation on the face of 

4 them. They have invented long catalogues of 

1 princes, (particularly for Sicyon they give us a 

1 ſucceſſion continued goo years back from the ſiege 
of Troy,) but neither tell us any thing of the vir- 
tues or the vices of theſe ſovereigns, of their wars, 
their improvements, or their decline : all they 
pretend to ſave out of this waſte of hiſtory is a 
long liſt of names, with the number of years each 
prince is ſuppoſed to have reigned, leaving to their 
readers the talk of ſupplying annals for this fan- 
cied train of royalty. 

Tur the everſion of Troy preceded the birth of 
Chriſt by no more than nine hundred years, is col- 
lected from the number of kings that ruled in 
Sparta between the return of the Heraclidæ and 
the battle of Thermopylæ. For it is generally 

0 allowed, that the return of the Heraclidæ was 

10 | _ eighty years after Troy was overthrown, and the 

40 battle of Thermopylæ was 480 years before Chriſt. 

If therefore we can determine the lapſe of years 
between the return and the battle, we ſhall know 

exactly at what time ended the Trejan empire. 

Now 
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Now the antient chronology being extremely de- Bo o x 
fective, the only method of computation is by the II. 
reigns of kings. And in a ſeries of kings, as they Sect. 3 
are liable to violent deaths more than other men, 

and as the crown does not always deſcend from 
father to ſon, but princes from the collateral line 

come in, and ſometimes uncles fucceed their ne- 
phews; ſo it is judged ſufficient to compute each 

reign at about eighteen or twenty years, the one 

with the other. By this way of computation 
thgrefore it is evident, that from the return of the 
Heraclidz to the engagement at Thermopylæ un- 

der Leonidas there elapſed about 340 years : for 
during this period there reigned at Sparta ſeven- 

teen kings of each race, and, one reign with ano- 

ther, twenty years may be allowed to each king. 
Hence it follows, that there are 420 years from the 
deſtruction of Troy to the battle of Thermopylæ, 

and 480 years from that battle to the birth of | 
_ Chriſt; in all, nine hundred years. And what- 

ever antient chronologers may fay, much farther 

than this the times of Troy cannot have been, eſ- 
pecially as this computation: by the ſucceſſion of 
kings is in perfect agreement with the reigns of 

the ſeveral kings recorded: in the beſt-atteſted hiſ- 


| tories, 
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SECTION 


Book Hung TO we have been making our way 
III. through the miſt of fables: we ſhall now ſee 
Sett. 1. the gloom diſſipate gradually, and the purer 
light of hiſtory beam down upon us, However, 
the period that immediately ſucceeded the Trojan 
i 8 war affords few events deſerving of notice. Greece 
1 was weakened by that fatal expedition, which had 
till conſumed her brave men, and deprived her of 
wel many of her ableit princes : violent factions pre- 
1.09 vailed in ſeveral of her ſtates; in others new fovez 
reigns had eſtabliſhed themſelves; and they who 
had taken advantage of the public calamity to 
uſurp ſovereign power, ſoughr rather. fo ſecure 
their own Es mn than to attempt any thing 


| | great 
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1 toy ot excellent. Such was Greece for more Book 
t 


an one generation after the return from Troy. 


. 


And even in later times, when ſhe had in a man- Se&.1. 


ner recovered from thoſe deep wounds, little is 


there to be met with worth reciting, as long ſhe. 


remained divided into ſo many petty ſovereignties, 


and liable to the frequent wars and revolutions, 


which the intereſts and jealouſies, arid perhaps 
the crimes, of ſuch a number of princes cloſely 
bordering on each other muſt naturally produce. 
But when once thoſe petty ſovereignties were re- 
ſolved into larger and well-modelled ſtates, and 
the nations of Greece, inſtead of an eſtabliſhment 
which the  cruelties and oppreſſive rule of their 
kings had rendered odious; began to enjoy the 
bleſſings of free government and equal laws, then 
alſo did they begin to riſe to fame, and to diſpute 
for empire with the mightieſt and moſt formidable 
pages of the earth. To : 
ur before we proceed, it will be of moment 
to take a review of GREECE in general, and to 
point out the ſituation and extent of thoſe king- 
doms of which antient writers make mention. We 
will ſuppoſe the reader to have before him the Map 
of Greece prefixed to this work, and ſhall begin 
our ſurvey by PzLoyonNesvis, the moſt ſouthern 
patt of Greece. %%% ͤd aw rag 
Ix is a peninſula, joined to the main land only 
by the Corinthian iſthmus; and on this account 
it has been by ſome authors confidered as a coun- 
try diſtinct from Greece Proper. lts eaſtern 
coaſt is waſhed by the Ægean ſea, its weſtern by 
the Ionian ; on the ſouth, is that part of the Medi- 


terranean called the fea of Crete; to the north, it 


has the Saronic bay on one fide of the iſthmus, and 
the bay of Criffa on the other; It is evident it de- 
rived its antient name of Peloponneſus, Pclops* 
Hand, from the prince who reigned here, he and 


Vol. I. K his | 
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B.o o k his poſterity, with ſo much ſplendor its fancied 


if 
Sect. 1. 


reſemblance to a mulberry leaf is ſaid to have 
given occaſion to the Greeks of the Lower Em- 
pire to diſtinguiſh it by its preſent appellation of 
Morea. 

In the ſouth-eaſt angle of this celebrated pen- 
inſula lies the Spartan kingdom. Its two promon- 
tories, of Malea and Tænarus, ſituate & the Medi- 
terranean, form between them the large Laconic 
gulph, into which the river Eurotas diſcharges itſelf, 
At the mouth of the Eurotas were two ſea-ports 
of ſome note, Acria and Trinaſus, near which laſt 


ſtands Gythium, which in later times became 


likewiſe a port of conſiderable figure. On the 
eaſt and north-eaſt runs the Argolic bay, and to 


the weſt'the bay of Meſſenia. It is obvious to 


remark therefore, that if the civil conſtitution of 
the Lacedæmonians had permitted them, they en- 
joyed many opportunities of cultivating a mari- 


lime power, as they lay open to the ſea on every 


ſide, excepting that ſmall part to the north where 
they had the kingdoms of Arcadia and Argos tor 
their limits, and chat ſhort line to the weſt where 
they were bounded by the Meſſenian territories, 
of which likewiſe they at length became poſſeſſed. 


SPARTA, or Laceuzmon, the capital of this 
kingdom, lay on the river Eurotas, about thirty 


miles from the mouth of it. It was a plain-built, 


unwalled city, without either ornament or ſtrength, 
except what it received from the virtue and bra- 
very of its inhabitants. Neither was the country 
around it much embelliſhed with towns, though 


there were ſome places of convenient fituation, as 
Epidaurus Limera on the gulph of Argos, Leu:- 

trum on the Meſſenian bay, and other hamlets, 
all in a ſtate of little i improvement. The troubled 
condition of Peloponnefus, in the earlier days of 


Greece, prevented the advancement of culture: 


10 
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and after the laws of Lycurgus were eſtabliſhed, Bo o x 


the minds of the Lacedzzmontans were drawn off 


from all ſplendid and expenſive arts. We mult Sett. 1. 


not however overlook Amyclæ not far from the 


foot of mount Taygetus, which, the poets tell us, 


was the birth-place of Caſtor and Pollux; nor T&- 
narus, a city built on the promontory of that 
name, famous for its cave, through which Hercu- 
les was fabled to have gone down into hell. Eaſt of 
the Furotas was Helos, the city of the ill-fated 
Ielotæ, a flouriſhing city once, till deſtroyed by 
the Spartans, as we ſhall relate in its proper 
place.—After the death of Menelaus, the kingdom 


cf Sparta fell to Oreſtes, by his marriage with 


Hermione; and in the ſpace of ſome few years, it 
came into the poſſeſſion of the princes of the houſe 
of Hercules. The ſame Oreſtes, in right of his 
father Agamemnon, held alſo the kingdom of 
Mycenæ. 
On the N. E. fide of Peloponneſus, and run- 
ning to a point towards the eaſt between the Sa- 
ronic bay and that of Argos, having Arcadia for 
its weſtern boundary, is a trag which. in the days 
of Agamemnon was called ti.e kingdom of Myce- 
n:e, that city having been raiſed to a high degree 
of ſplendor by the princes of the Pelopian race: 
but when thele loſt the ſovereignty of Peloponne- 
ſus, Mycenæ was reduced, and the city of Argos 
gave its name to this part of the Peninſula. Dio-— 
medes reigned over the Argives at the time of the 


Trojan war: alter he was retired into Italy, Oreſ- 


tes became their ſovereign. The city itſelf was 
called Argos Hippium: from its excellent breed of 


horſes, a name that ſery2d to diſtinguiſh it from 


another Argos termed Amphilochium, a city of 
Acarnania. Ihe goddeſs Juno claimed the pecu- 
liar patronage of Argos, where ſhe had a temple 
of great renown : her prieſteſs was always a ma- 
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Boo x tron of the firſt quality, and ſo highly did they 


II. 


deem of her office, that the Argives numbered 


Sek, 1. their years from her prieſthood, as the Athenians 


from their Archons. 
NEME A, a village in this neighbourhood, gave 
name to the celebrated games, inſtituted in me- 
mory of Hercules having ſlain a lion that infeſted 
thoſk parts. Paufanias tells us, that even in his 


days the inhabitants ſhewed a den which they call - 


ed the /ion's den, and pretended it was there that 
dreadful monſter dwelt. The fens of Lerna, in 
the ſame diſtrict, were the ſcene of another ex- 


— of Hercules, the deſtruction of the famed 


ydra, which made this place its retreat. That 


little nook, where Trœzene is marked, was the 


extent of the dominions of Pittheus, grandfather 
to Theſeus; whence a judgment may be formed, 


how inconfidetable were many of the Grecian 


principalities in thoſe early ages. Epidaurus, on 
the bay of Saron, was the city where the pretend- 
ed god of phyſic had his ſolemn rites : his temple 
was filled with votaries from all parts; and Pau - 
ſanias tells us, there were in it no leſs than fix 
pillars, on which were inſcribed the names of 
thoſe who had been recovered by his wonderous 
influence. The flight of Æſculapius from his pro- 
per habiration is well known on the authority of 
Livy. When the Romans had conquered Greece, 


the god forſook Epidaurus, and wiſely removed 


to the ſeat of wealth and empire: the multitude 


was made to believe, that he was ſeen, in the 


form of a ſerpent, going on board the veſſel which 
was to convey him to Rome. * 
Tur government of Argos underwent many 
alterations. Phoroneus, its firſt founder, reigned 
there, from whom it was called Phoronicum, a 
name in proceſs of time exchanged for Argos, from 
one of the ſucceecing kings. t how far the do- 
minions 
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minions of theſe antient princes extended, orB o O k 
what power they were inveſted with, it is ſcarcely II. 
poſlible, nor indeed is it very material to deter- SeQ. 1- 
mine. It may be ſufficient to obſerve, that in 
three or four generations after the return of the 
Heraclidz, it was divided into ſeveral principali- 
ties, and ſo continued until the days of Phidon, 
who re-united them all into one kingdom, and 
greatly oppreſſed this part of Greece. When 
bo was dead, each city aſſumed its own particu- 
lar government ; and we find that Argos, Myce- 
nz, Trœzen, Sicyon, engaged in alliances, and 
made peace and war, independently of each other. 
This was the cauſe of the total deſtruction of My. 
cen ; for the Myczneans having aſſiſted the La- 
cedæmonians at the time of the Perſian war, the 
Argives took up arms againſt them and overthrew 
their city. As for the government of Argos, it 
ſuffered frequent revolutions, ſometimes an ariſto- 
CTACY, and ſometimes the popular party prevail- 
ing. Trœzen became a commonwealth. Sicyon 
for ſome time had a prince of its own; but at 
length it received likewiſe the form of a republic. 
I the earlier times of Greece, Sicyon had been 
a diſtin& kingdom, of great repute : the fabulous 
antiquity which they aſcribe to it proves it flou- 
riſhed among the firſt Grecian cities; and certain 
it is, that it hadthe honour of giving the name 
of Apia to Peloponneſus, from Apis, a king that 
reigned here. But whatever it had been, it ap- 
pears to have declined greatly before the Trojan 
expedition, Homer tells us, that its inhabitants 
ſerved at the ſiege of Troy, as part of Agamem- 
non's forces; and it is beyond a queſtion, that, 
ſoon after, it was incorporated with the kingdom 1 
of Argos. However, in ſucceeding ages, it en- 1 
creaſed again in wealth and ſplendor. Cliſthenes, 
who was prince of Sicyon in the days of Solon, 
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Bo o R was one of the richeſt princes of Greece. Strabo 


. 


obſerves, that artificers in every kind of work 


Sek. 1. were to be found here: and ſeveral other authors 


ſpeak of it in like manner, as of a city abounding 
in all delicate and luxurious arts, 
CorinTH, which lies to the north-eaft of Sicy- 


on, does not ſeem to have been a part of Aga- 


memnon's kingdom, but rather to have been tri- 
butary to him, as it appears from antient hiltor1- 


ans, that in the war of Troy they had princes of 
their own: or perhaps thoſe were mercenary 


troops which they furniſhed ; for the territories 
of Corinth were very inconſiderable in extent, 


and of a coarſe and barren ſoil; and the people 


had not any wealth, but what they acquired by 


their intercourſe with their neighboure. The 
poſition of this city, built on the ſouthern extre- 


mity of the Iſthmus or narrow neck of land that di- 
vides the Ægean ſea from the Ionian, was favour- 
able in an eminent degree to commerce; but during 
the infancy of navigation among the Grecians, the 
principal advantage the Corinthians enjoyed was, 


that all the trade between Peloponneſus and there{t 
of Greece was carried on through: their territories. 


But when the Grecian commerce began to extend 
itfelf from ſea to fea, then indeed Corinth roſe in 
proportion, and availed herlelf of all the benefits 


which her ſituation offered to her. To the welt, the 


port of Lecheum on the bay of Criffa received the 


ſhipping from Spain, Italy, and the adjacent coun- 


tries; and to the eaſt, Cenchreum on the Saronic 


gulpn lay open to all che numerous fieets from the 
Grecian iſlands, from E gypt, and the coaſts of 


Aſia: ſo that Corinth, as it were, united the 


eaitern and weſtern watds together. This exten-. 
five commerce ſoon rendered them, from a mean 
and inconſiderable people, one of the moſt flou- 


riſhing of the Grecian ſtates. They were the firſt 


that 


* 


ture we now have. Their colonies moreover eſta- 
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that improved the maritime power of Greece by BO O x 
building large ſhips with three banks of oars, and II. 
that ventured to engage in naval combat. Their SeR. 1. 
power became formidable, and their alliance was 

courted by all around them. And as to thoſe in— 
genious works which luxury delights in, it is ac- 
knowledged that Corinth could vie with the moſt. | 
ſumptuous cities of the earth, Noble edifices, — _ 
maſlterly paintings, exquiſite ſculptures, and all | 
the choiceſt embelliſnments of art, were found 
here in great profuſion; and to their inventive ge- 
nius alſo do we owe the richeſt order of architec- 


bliſhed themſelves in divers parts, and grew up 
into great and powerful ſtates: Syracuſe, one of 
the moſt famed cities of the weſtern world, was 
built by them; and the Corcyreans were of Co- 
rinthian extraction, though they afterwards en- 
gaged in war againſt their founders. In a word, 
Corinth was the glory of Peloponneſus, ſo con- 
feſſedly, that the Romans thought it a ſufficient | 
chaſtiſement to all the nations of theſe parts, to 
have laid this proud city in ruins. 

Taz tutelary deity of the Corinthians was Nep- 
tune; which is a proof, that in thoſe ages of 1do- 

latry, nations made choice of their gods according iN 
to their occupation and the natural advantages 1 
they enjoyed. The Corinthians were a maritime, | 
trading people; and therefore their guardian god 
was the monarch of the hoary deep. His temple was 
magnificent ; ; and in honour of him were the Iſth- 
mian games celebrated. fo conſpicuous in Grecian 
ſtory. They conſiſted of exerciſes which were near- 
ly the ſame at all the public games ot Greece, run: 
ming, wreſtling, leaping, chariot-racing, pitching 
the diſe, throwing the javelin. It is likely, thole 
at the lithmus had been inſtituted in honour of 
the fit inventors of navigation ; ; and at the ſame 

; time, 
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B o o x time, to form their young men to agility and 


II. 
Sect. I. 
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W of body, an excellent inſtitution for a 
ſtate like Corinth. Theſe games were held at the 


end of four years complete, with great celebrity 


and pomp. And it is remarkable, that the re- 
ward the victors received was no more than a gar- 


land of pine- leaves: ſuch a noble ſenſibility of 
glory were the Grecians endowed with! - 
Mipwa the Iſthmus, is a place marked Schce- 
nus, where the Iſthmus ran narroweſt. It was the 
cuſtom to bring ſhips over this tract, from the Sa- 


ronie into the Criflean gulph. Hiſtorians tell us, 


Plin, 4. c. 4. 


that ſeveral princes 9 to cut through the 
Corinthian Iſthmus; and they pretend to have ob- 
ſerved, that as many as attempted it died a violent 
death. In the Saronic gulph are ſeveral iflands, 
two eſpecially of great name, Ægina and Salamis: 
the firſt the kingdom of Zacus father to Peleus, a 
prince renowned for his piety and juſtice ; the ſe- 
cond the country of the brave Telamon, father to 
Teucer and. Ajax. We ſhall have occaſion to 
mention both theſe iſlands, when we come to the 
aftairs of Attica. Several other iflands alfo there 


are off the coaſts of Laconia and Argolis, ſome of 


which are numbered among the Sporades : but 
they preſent nothing worthy of notice. 

ACHA41-, to the ſouth-weſt of Corinth, is the 
next diviſion of Peloponneſus. It is bounded on 
the north by the bay of Crifla, to the eaſt by Si- 
cyon, to the fouth by the kingdoms of Arcadia 
and Elis, and to the welt by the Ionian ſea. This 


| territory alio appears to have been a part of Aga- 
memnon's empite; for Homer marſhals the =; af 
bitants of Egium, of Helice, of Gonoeſla, and 


ſome other neighbouring cities, among the forces 


of this prince at the ſiege of Troy. The name 
Achala was of old common to all Greece, whoſe 
inhabitants in general are by antient writers called 


Achæans, 
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Achzans, 4x, though properly none were ſuch Book 
but thoſe who dwelt on the eaſt fide of Pelopon- II. 
neſus. The appellation is ſaid to have come from Sec. 1. 
Achæus, fon to Xuthus, and great-grandſon of 
Deucalion, who paſſing on ſouthward ſeated him- 
ſelf about the parts of Laconia. For the diſtrict 
we have now before us was not called at the firſt 
Achaia, but gialea, from ZEgialeus the founder 
of Sicyon, which name remained to it in Homer's 
days. It was alſo entitled Ionia for a conſiderable 
time, and the people ÆEgialean Ionians, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the Ionians of Attica. On the 
reſtoration of the Herachde, it received the name 
of Achaia from the inhabitants of Argos and La- 

conia, who fled before the Dorians and the de- 
ſcendants of Hercules, and made room for them- 
ſelves in this country by the expulſion of the anti- 
ent pofſeſſors. It is ſaid that Tiſamenes, ſon to 
Oreſtes, reigned over them in this new ſettlement; 
but be that as it may, it appears that the Achæans 
ſoon changed their form of government. The care 
of the public good, according to Pauſanias, was 1 
entruſted to ſeven perſons : and probably this was = 
the foundation of thoſe famed Achæan ſtates, | 1 
which made ſuch a glorious ſtand for liberty in the lo 
latter days of Greece. | NY 


SoUTH-EAsT of Achaia, in the heart of Pelo- 
ponneſus, is Arcadia, having Elis on the weft, BY 
Argolis on the eaſt, to the north Achaia and St- 1 

cyon, Laconia and Meſſenia to the ſouth. Antient 
authors are of opinion, that this is the part of 1 
Greece that was firſt inhabited: and indeed the _ 
beauty of the ſituation, and the advantages of the * 
ſoil, might well juſtify the conjecture. It was re- ** 
moved from the ſea-ſhore, which in the earlier in 
ages was much expoſed to the violence of new ad- ll 
venturers: the whole country was divided into 

pleaſant vales and fruitful hills, the faireſt paſtu- 

rages 
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HISTORY OF GREECE 


B 69 k rages were found here, and on every fide aroſe the 


HH. 


green landſcape. Accordingly, this was the abode 


Jeck. 1. by the poets of old aſſigned to all the rural deities. 


Over the Arcadian Mænalus Diana and her train 
of nymphs were wont to range : and here it was 
that Pan, the ſhepherd-god, and every genius of 
the foreſt and dale, choſe to dwell. Ihe occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants alſo ſeemed to agree with the 


poet's fiction: they were a nation of ſhepherds; 


their manners had all the innocence and ſimplicity 
of paſtoral life, and nothing was to be heard 


around but bleating flocks and ruſtic ſong. How- 
ever, in martial ſpirit they were not inferior to any 


Grecian people. The frequent incurſions to which 
they became liable, as Greece filled with inhabi- 
tants, on account of the number of their cattle and 
the richneſs of their foil, obliged them to culiivate 
the arts of war as well as thoſe of rural induſtry 
atid we ſhall find them make a conſiderable figure 
in the military affairs of Greece. They allo in 
time got poſſeſſion of a maritime trade; Pompus, 
one of their kings, having opened a way to Cyllene 


a port on the Ionian ſea, and concluded a treaty of 


commerce with thoſe of Ægina. Yet Arcadia it- 
felf was entirely an inland country; and we learn 
from Homer, that Agamemnon ſupplied them 
with ſhips to ſail to Troy. Their leader in that 
expedition was Agapenor, who, as we bave alrea- 

dy mentioned, never ſaw Arcadia more. Hippo- 
thous, a prince of another line, aſcended the Ar- 
cadian throne; after whom reigned a long ſeries 
of kings: for it is remarkable, than the regal pow: 
er maintained itſelf longer in Arcadia that in moſt 
parts of Greece, probably becauſe the people had 
imited its extent, and the prince could undertake 
nothing of moment without the conſent of his ſub- 
jects, This preſerved them from thoſe violent con- 
vuifions, by which other monarchical governments 
were 
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were rent aſunder. And hiſtorians tell us, that Book 

the Arcadians did not even ſcruple to bring their II. 

kings to juſtice, when they diſgraced the regal ma- Se. 1. 

jeſty. There are upon record two ſignal inſtances 

to this purpoſe : the one of Ariſtocrates, whom 

his ſubje&s ſtoned to death for having offered vio- 

lence to a young virgin, prieſteſe to Diana Hym- 

nia, at the very altar of the goddeſs; and the 

other of his grandſon, named likewiſe Ariſtocrates, 

who having baſely betrayed his allies the Meſſeni- 

ans to the Spartan power, was for his breach of 

faith deſervedly put to death by the virtuous Ar- 
cadians. | 

PoxTic fiction has been exerciſhs on almoſt 

every ſpot of Arcadia. Here was the lake Stym- | 

phalus, where Hercules deſtroyed the monſters 
Stymphalides; here alſo Nonacris, Erymanthus, 

' Pholoe, every one of them the theme of bards of 

old. Nor are we to be ſurpriſed that the river 

Styx, which the poets have numbered among the 

rivers of hell, is to be met with in this country, 

ſince by the teſtimony of Pauſanias the waters of 

the Styx carry ſo virulent a poiſon, that no crea- 

ture can taſte them and live; and a learned mo- 

dern who had viſited thoſe parts informs us, that Abbe Tour- 
the whole river is of a hideous hue ; a thick livid 2 ee , 
ſcum dwells on its ſurface, and whenever the wa- des Inſcripx, 
ter bubbles, it is like the boiling up of pitch or bi- T- 4. 

tumen; no fiſh is to be found in the deadly 

ſtream; the vapour that riſes from it kills every 

tree and every verdure it reaches to, and even the 

brute creatures ſhun its infected banks. Towns 

of Arcadia deſerving of notice are Tegea, famous 

for the victory of the Arcadians over Charilaus 

king of Sparta, when the proud Spartans were 
bound with the chains they had brought for the 

Tegeans, and Mantinea, where was fought that 

memorable battle between Thebes and Sparta in 


which 


140 
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BOOK which fell the excellent Epaminondas. Megalo- 


polis, a city to the north of Mantinea, was not 


Seck, 1. built till the later ages of Greece: Epaminondas 


was its founder, 


ELis is next to Arcadia, which limits it on the 


Eaſt, To the weſt is the Tonian ſea, to the north 
Achaia, to the ſouth Meſſenia and the bay of Cy- 


pariſſus. The glory of this territory were the 
Olympic games, celebrated on the plains adjoin- 
ing to the city Olympia, not far from the river 


Alpheus. They were inſtituted in honour of Ju- 


piter, who had a ſuperb temple at Olympia, adorned 


with an ivory ſtatue of the god, fifty cubits high, 


the work of Phidias, and counted among the won- 
ders of the pagan world. It is ſaid, the ſculptor 


took his idea of the father of the gods and men 


from thoſe divine lines of Homer in which he-ap- 


| pears in ſuch awful pomp : 


This ſaid, his kingly brow the Sire inclined ; 
The large, black curls fell awful from behind, 
Thick ſhadowing the ftern forehead f the god : 
_ Olympus trembled at the almighty nod. II. I. 528. 


TickEL, 


Strabo 6bſerves, that the god, though ſeated on 
his throne, reached with his head the vaulted roof; 


* 


ſo that, had he but raiſed himſelf up, the temple 


could not have contained him. 

Tux games here were ſolemnized after four 
veats complete, whence aroſe the calculation by 
Olympiads; and the time of their celebration was 


the full of the moon whoſe change immediately 
| Þreceded the ſummer ſolſtice, The prieſts of the 


Olympic temple had the care of regulating the 


form of the year, and obſerving every new mpon, 


partieularly of that moon in whoſe courſe the 
| 55 ; „ 
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games were to be: they were allo to regiſter the Book 
names of all the victors, and to record every ma- II. 
terial circumſtance that happened within each SeR, x, 
Olympiad. Ir was eſteemed the ſummit of glory 
and felicity to be crowned at this ſolemnity: ſove- 
reign princes thought it an object worthy of their 
ambition, Hiero of Syracuſe, one of the greateſt 
princes of his days, courted the honour : and even 
Philip of Macedon, though real encreaſe of empire 
ſeemed to be his chief concern, numbered it 
among the moſt fortunate events of his life, that 
He obtained this boaſted prize. Yet the prize itſelf 
was of no greater intrinſic value than that at the 
Iſthmian games, being originally nothing more 
than a crown compoſed of olive branches. It was 
a tradition of the pagans, that Hercules had ap- 
pointed it thus in order to teach men, that the 
great reward they ſhould contend for is the praiſe 
of doing well. The Idæan Hercules, as we have 
obſerved before, was moſt probably the firſt inſti- 
tutor of the Olympic games : but as they were 
frequently intermitted, and again at different pe- 
riods reſtored and improved, therefore is the 
foundation of them aſcribed to different perſons. 
it is however certain, they were not celebrated 
regularly till the days of Iphitus king of Elis, 
about 776 years before Chriſt, which prinee re- 
ſtored theſe games by the advice of the oracle, as 
the ſure means of averting the anger of the gods 
(for Peloponneſus was then in an aſllicted ate) 
and of advancing the proſperity of his country. 
The oracle did not deceive him. The Olympic 
games made Elis flourtſh : and fo highly were they 
accounted of throughout Greece, that by the ge- 
neral conſent of the Grecian ſtates it was reſolved, 
that the Eleans ſhould enjoy their poſſeſſions wich- 
out moleſtation or fear of war, in conſideration of 
the part they bore in theſe folemnities, a part 5 
| Much 
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B o o k much coveted by their neighbours the Piſans, that 


Il. 


| Se, 1. 
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it proved a bone of contention between the two 
ſtates for many years, till at length the Eleans 
obtained a complete victory, and raſed the city of 
Pifa. It does not appear from antient writers, that 
Elis was a part of Agamemnon's dominions. Ac- 


cording to Homer, the Eleans failed for Troy un- 


der the command of four leaders, each preſiding 
over a {quadron of ten ſhips. It may from hence be 
conjectured, that they were at this time cantoned 
into diſtin& principalities: and this ſeems to be 


confirmed by the war between the Piſans and thoſe 
of Elis. 


Nxxr to Elis lies Tuphylia, the capital ot which 


ſmall kingdom was Pylus, at ſome diſtance from 


the ſea, towards the confines of Arcadia. Here 


reigned the wiſe Neſtor, one of the few princes 
that returned from the fatal ſiege of Troy. His do- 
minions extended on either fide of the river Al- 
pheus : but it appears evidently from Homer and 
Strabo, that Meſſenia was not ſubje& to him. 
Probably indeed his poſterity might take advantage 


of the many calamities that diſtracted the houſe of 


Agamemnon after the return from Troy, and poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of part of the. Meſſenian territory: 

and therefore do 5 find the family of Neſtor ſet- 
tled here, when the Heraclidæ invaded Pelopon- 


neſus. But nevertheleſs the Pylus, which Homer 


ſpeaks of as Neſtor's royal ſeat, is certainly this 
which borders on Arcadia. Some confuſion would 


naturally ariſe from there being three cities of the 


name, which geographers now diſtinguiſh, ac- 


cording to their ſituation, into- Pylus Eliaca, of 
the Eleans—Triphyliaca, the city of Neſtor—and 
Pylus Meſſeniaca, in the Mefſenian kingdom. In 
the days of Neſtor the inhabitants of Triphylia ap- 

pear to have been a brave, martial people : before 


their expedition | to Troy, N had engaged in 


War 
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Homer makes mention of a ſignal victory obtained II. 


of Thamyris, a poet that came from "Thrace into 
| theſe parts, whole exalted genius, Homer tells us, U. 1, 597. 
proved fatal to him. The Muſes, envious of the 


Peloponneſus, is the kingdom of Meſſenia. On 


ſituation; enjoyed the bleſſings of a ſoft climate 4 


might juſtly be accounted one of the happieſt 


commanded the northern. It was the obſervation il 


Pelops is undeniable, ſince Agamemnon in Homer 
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war againſt Hercules, though with ill ſucceſs; and Book 


by them over their neighbour Augeas king of Se&, 1, 
Elis. A taſte for poetry ſeems allo to have been 
early among them, as we find recorded the name 


excellence of his ſtrains, deprived him of his ſight. i | 
Whatever may be the truth concealed under this 
fiction, it is eaſy to judge from the manner of re- 
lating the misfortune of the unhappy Thamyr1s, { 
how high was the fame of the antient bard. it. 

Sou TH of Triphylia, in the 8. W. extremity of 


the eaſt of it are Laconia and the Meſienian bay; its Mk 
ſouthern coalt js waſhed by the Medicerrancas. "we 
its weſtern by the Ionian ſea; and toward the in 
north it extended as far as the city of Cypariſha, by 
This country, beſides rhe advantages of a maritime 1 


and fruitful foil ; fo that, in its days of liberty, it | ll 


ſpots in Peloponneſus. In the inland parts was = 4 
Meſſena, the principal city, remarkable for the | 
ſtrength of its citadel built on the top of Ithome, 4 4 
very high mountain, which commanded the ſouth— | 
ern tract of Peloponneſus, as Acrocorinthus, the 9 
mountain on which ſtood the citadel of Corinth, 1 


of Demetrius Phalereus, that Peloponneſus might 
be compared to a bull, and theſe two mountains 
to its horns, which if a man could once hold firm, 
the whole peninſula muſt ſubmit to bim. The | 
name of the country, however, preceded that of | 
its capital Meſſena, which was not built till latęr | 
| 
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B o o k much coveted by their neighbours the Piſans, that 


it proved a bone of contention between the two 
ſtates for many years, till at length the Eleans 
obtained a complete victory, and raſed the city of 
Piſa. It does not appear from antient writers, that 
Elis was a part of Agamemnon's dominions. Ac- 


cording to Homer, the Eleans failed for Troy un- 


der the command of four leaders, each preſiding 
over a {quadron of ten ſhips. It may from hence be 
conjectured, that they were at this time cantoned 
into diſtin principalities: and this ſeems to be 
confirmed by the war between the Piſans and thoſe 
of Elis. 


Nxxr to Elis lies Triphylia, the capital of which 


ſmall Kingdom was Pylus, at ſome diſtance from 


the ſea, towards the confines of Arcadia. Here 
reigned the wiſe Neſtor, one of the few princes 
that returned from the fatal ſiege of Troy. His do- 
minions extended on either ſide of the river Al- 
pheus : but it appears evidently from Homer and 
Strabo, that Meſſenia was not ſubject to him. 


Probably indeed his poſterity might take advantage 


of the many calamities that diſtracted the houſe of 
Agamemnon after the return from Troy, and poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of part of the Meſſenian territory: 

and therefore do we find the family of Neſtor ſet- 
tled here, when the Heraclidæ invaded Pelopon- 
neſus. But nevertheleſs the Pylus, which Homer 
ſpeaks of as Neſtor's royal ſeat, is certainly this 
which borders on Arcadia. Some confuſion would 
naturally ariſe from there being three cities of the 
name, which geographers now diſtinguiſh, ac- 
cording to their ſituation, into Pylus Eliaca, of 
the Eleans—Triphyliaca, the city of Neſtor—and 
Pylus Meffeniaca, in the Vleſſenian kingdom. In 
the days of Neſtor the inhabitants of Triphylia ap- 

pear to have been a brave, martial people : before 
their expedition to Troy, they had engaged in 
| \ | war 
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war againſt Hercules, though with ill ſucceſs; and Book 
Homer makes mention of a ſignal victory obtained II. 
by them over their neighbour Augeas king of SeR, 1, 
Elis. A taſte for poetry ſeems allo to have been 
early among them, as we find recorded the name 
of Thamyris, a poet that came from Thrace into 
theſe parts, whoſe exalted genius, Homer tells us, U. 1, 557. 
proved fatal to him. The Muſes, envious of the 
excellence of his ſtrains, deprived him of his fight. 
| Whatever may be the truth concealed under this 


fiction, it is eaſy to judge from the manner of re- | 


lating the misfortune of the unhappy T hamyris, 
how high was the fame of the antient bard. 

SourH of Triphylia, in the 8. W. extremity of 
Peloponneſus, is the kingdom of Meſſenia. On 


the eaſt of it are Laconia and the Meſſenian bay; its I 


ſouthern coaſt is waſhed by the Mediterranean, 


— 4 
its weſtern by the lonian ſea; and toward the 1 4 


north. i it extended as far as the city of Cypariſſia. 
This country, beſides the advantages of a maritime 


ſituation; enjoyed the bleſſings of a ſoft climate 4 


and fruitful foil ; ſo that, in its days of liberty, it 
might juſtly be accounted one of the happieſt 
ſpots in Peloponneſus. In the inland parts was 


ſtrength of its citadel built on the top of Ithome, 4 
very high mountain, which commanded the ſouth- 
ern tract of Peloponneſus, as Acrocorinthus, the 


| 
| | 
Meſſena, the principal city, remarkable for the i" 
| 


mountain on which ſtood the citadel of Corinth, _\ 


* commanded the northern. It was the obſervation 
of Demetrius Phalereus, that Peloponneſus might 
be compared to a bull, and theſe two mountains 
to its horns, which if a man could once hold firm, 
the whole peninſula muſt ſubmit to him. The 
name of the country, however, preceded that of 
its capital Meſſena, which was not built till later 
ages, That it owned the power of the houſe pf 
Pelops is undeniable, ſince Agamemnon in Homer 
offers 
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Boo xkoffers ſeven of the cities of Meſſenia, with the 


II. 


\ 


faireſt of his daughters, to Achilles, as the price 


dect. 1. of his return to the Grecian army: whence the 


country mult either have belonged to him, or 


to his brother Menclaus. Indeed moſt authors are 


of opinion, that in thoſe days it made part of the 
kingdom of Sparta. So that all Peloponneſus, 
with the exception of Elis and Triphylia, was 
either ſubject to the Pelopian family, or tributary 
to them; and even theſe two diſtricts could not 
but reſpect a power, with which they were ſo little 
able to contend. Oreſtes, as we have ſeen, ob- 
tained poſſeſhon of the thrones of Mycenæ and 
Sparta: but probably Agamemnon's domeſtic 


troubles, and the uſurpation of Ægiſthus, had con- 


tributed to weaken the empire of Mycenæ; for the 
kingdoms of Arcadia, of Achaia, and Corinth ap- 
pear at this time to have thrown off the yoke of 
dependency. Oreſtes, after a long reign, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Tiſamenes, in whofe days hap- 
pened the memorable return of the Heraclidæ, re- 
lated in a former ſection, which gave an entire 


change to the affairs of Peloponneſus, and put an 


end to the glory of the houſe of Pelops. 
Ir we paſs now to the other ſide of the Iſthmus, 
the country that firſt demands our notice is Attica. 
It is bounded to the weſt by Bœotia, to the north 
by the Euripus or Eubcean ſtreights, to the eaſt by 
the Zgean ſea, and to the ſouth by the gulph of 
Saron. Its whole extent from north-weſt to fouth- 
eat did not much exceed ſixty miles, and in the 
oppoſite direction it was about fifty ſix; and even 
this ſcanty portion of territory was, for the greater 
part, a rough and rugged foil. Such was the na- 
tive reſidence of a people foremoſt among all the 
nations of the earth, diſtinguithed both in arts and 
arms, and by the glory of their exploits, and the 
| excellence 
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excellence of their improvements, juſtly to beac- Book 
counted the boaſt of the pagan world. _ 1. 

We have already given a iketch of the early Seck. 1. 
hiſtory of Athens. Meneſtheus, who led the 
Athenians to Troy, died on his return from that 
war; and Demophoon, fon to Theſeus, was re- 
ſtored to the. throne of his fathers, After him 
reigned his fon Oxyntes, and after Oxyntes, 
Aphydas. Theſe reigns afford little worth recit- 
ing, except the eſtabliſhment of a court for the 
particular cogniſance of murder, called the court 
of, the Ephetæ, the inſtitution of which is generally 
aſcribed to Demophoon. Aphydas was murdered 
by Thymcetes, natural fon to Oxyntes, who 
uſurped the throne, but did not long enjoy the 
iruits of his villainy. Xanthus king of Bceotia 
had a conteſt with the Athenians about one of 
their frontier towns, and offered to decide the 
matter with Thymcetes by ſingle combat: this the 
uſurper, who had not virtue enough to be truly 
brave, declined. It happened that Melanthus, a 
noble Meſſenian who had fled from before a 
Heraclidæ, was then at Athens, and having offered 
nimſelf as champion on the part of Athens, he 
killed Xanthus“ The Athenians depoſed their 
daſtardly king, to beſtow the ſovereignty on the 
ſtranger. To the good fortune of their country- 
man Melanthus, who is ſuppoſed to have been of 
the rayal houſe of Neſtor, were the Neſtoridæ and 
Meſſenians indebted for the kind reception they 
met with in Attica, after they had been forced 
out of Peloponneſus by the Heraclidæ. Ro, 

. MeLanTHUs was ſucceeded by his ſon Co rus, 
with whom ended the title and ſucceſſion of kings 
at Athens. The occaſion is extremely remark- 
able. The Heraclidæ and Dorians, who had now 
ſtrengthened themſelves in Peloponneſus, were 
preparing to extend their power into Attica, and 

oo py had 
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B oO o K had already taken Megara, a city tributary to the 


II. 


Athenians. The oracle had promiſed them ſuc- 


Sect. 1. ceſs, provided they did not kill the Athenian king. 


. Whoever was the inſpirer of this oracle, Codrus 


took a noble advantage of it: he introduced him- 
ſelf in diſguiſe into the enciny's camp, and pro- 
voked a fray in which he loſt his life. The ſuper- 
ſtition of the times made this deciſive; ſo that the 
Dorians, finding they had ſlain the king, retired 


from the Attic territories. Admiration at the ex- * 


ploit of Codrus moved the Athenians to reſolve, 
that no perſon ſhould bear the regal title after him: 
they changed the name of King therefore into that 
of Archon, which office was at firſt for life, 'but 
afterwards was limited to ten years, and at laſt to 


one only. So ſingular was the fate of the Athe- 


nian people! Other ſtates changed their form of 
government on account of the crimes and tyranny 


of their princes : the Athenians altered theirs out 
of a grateful veneration to the memory of this 
great king. hed e the cauſe aſſigned for it 


by antient writers, the revolution was probably 
haſtened by that love of liberty of which the Athe- 
nians had earlier notions than any other people of 

Greece, We have obſerved already, that the pri- 


vileges of ihe people were conſiderably enlarged in 


the days of Theſeus: from that time the kings ap- 
pear. to have had a very contracted power, being 
indeed little more than generals for life. The 


ſame ſprit continued at Athens in its greateſt vi- 


gour for many generations. And had it only ani- 
mated them to the aſſertion and defence of free- 
dom, it had been their ſecurity and happineſs. 
But unfortunately: it degenerated at length into a 


ſpirit. of diſcord. and contention: each individual 


of the people endeavoured to make a ſhew of his 
own importance, and to become a chief ruler; and 
the beſt and ableſt . of the ſtate were lacri- 
ficed 
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quent in democracies, we ſhall fee many inſtances 


147 


ficed to popular jealouſy. Off this evil, too fre- Bo o x 
II. 


in the courſe of the Athenian hiſtory. But to Seck. 1. 


return to our ſurvey. 
TowaRovs the Corinthian Iſthmus is Megara, 
the city we have juſt mentioned as having fallen 


under the power of the Dores. It had long been a 


part of the Athenian dominions :. but from this 


time an irreconcilable hatred ſubſiſted between 


thoſe of Attica and the Megareans. The territo- 


ries of the latter were extremely confined: they 
were hemmed in by the Corinthians, the Bceott- 


ans, and the Athenians, and poſſeſſed only a ſmall 


\ 


portion of the ſea-coaſt where the port of Niſea 
was. Their fituation alſo expoſed them to fre- 
quent wars ; for whenever the neighbouring ſtates 


attacked each other, the Megareans were obliged 


to take part in the quarrel : and indeed, whenever 
the Athenians were concerned, their natural Jea- 


louſy of Athens generally. led them to engage 


_ againſt her. 


Ox the Saronic gulph Athens ſtands, that city 
which was deſtined to raiſe the glory of Greece to 
its higheſt degree of ſplendor. Its port, called 
the Pirean, was joined to the city by walls, though 


diſtant from it upwards of five miles. Three har- 


bours had nature formed in this capacious port ; 
and as the naval power of the Athenians encreaſed, 


art added every thing that might ſtrengthen and 


adorn it: ſo that for the greatneſs of its works, 


the magnificence of its buildings, the multitude 


of ſeamen and artificers that were here conſtantly 


employed, the variety of wares imported, and the 
frequency of merchants flowing in to it from all 


parts of the world, it might julily be eſteemed nor 


leſs worthy of admiration than the city of Athens 
itſelf, Before the improvement of the Pireum, | 
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Lo oO Kk Phalerum was the only harbour the Athenians 


were poefled of, a ſtation narrow and inconve- 
nient. 
SOMEWHAT her up the bay of Saron is Kew: 


ſis, whence the Eleuſinian rites had their name. 


Here, it was fabled, Ceres landed; and to this 
place did the ſacred proceſſion march from Athens, 
when the myſtical feaſts were celebrated. —Achar- 
nz, in the inland parts, was one of the Attic 
demsi, or hamlets: for in this u. anner, as we have 
related, was Attica inhabited in early days, till 
＋ beleus incorporated all the diſperſed villagers into 
one city; and hence were the Athenian families, 
in all public acts, diſtinguiſned by the name of 
the het to which they originally belonged. — Hy- 
mettus and. Pentelicus are two mountains, both 
celebrated for their marble quarries; and the firſt 
leill more renowned for its honey, and the fra- 
grance of the aromatic herbs it abounded in.— To- 


V ards the northern coaſt lies Marathon, exalted to 


ſame by the virtue of the Athenian people, which on 
that ſpot triumphed over the power of Perſia.--And 


nearer to the ſea is the village of Rhamnus, where 


ſtood a remarkable ſtatue of Nemeſis, the goddels 
of vengeance: it was the work of Fhidias, and 


was dedicated by the Athenians in memory of 


their deliverance at Marathon. It is ſaid, that 
the block of marble out of which it was has was 


brought hither by the Perſians, to be erected as a 


monument of their expected victory. — To the 


eaſt are Phyle and Decelea, two forts of ſmall ac- 


count in themſelves, but rendered conſiderable by 
the exploits. to which they were witneſles.—At 


Laurium, not far from Decelea, were the ſilver 
mines of Attica.—And within ſome few miles of 
Laureum was the promontory of Sunium, eſteem- 


ed by geographers the extreme eaſtern point of 


Greece, — Off Sunium 1 is a ſmall illand bearing the 
name 


= 
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name of Helena, becauſe it was the place to which BO o :: 
Paris conducted the ill-fated Helen, when . 
ſailed from the Spartan coaſt. Sect. 1. 
THz other iſlands which appear at forme diſtance 
in the Zi Egean ſea, ar the Cyclades, ſo called from 
their lying in a circle, or rather in a ſemicircle, 
around Delos. The name at firſt was given to 
twelve only of thoſe iſlands: but in ſucceeding 
times ſome others were compriſed under the ſame 
title. The moſt remarkable of theſe were An- 
dros, Ceos, Cythnus, Siphnus, Tenos, Paros, 
Naxos, Syros, Melos, 1 Delos: all theſe were 
fertile, pleaſant iſlands, of rich ſoil, and well at- 
tempered climate, Ceos particularly boaſted its 
fair paſtures and excellent fruits; ſo that, as the 
poets ſing, Ariſteus the great improver of rural 
arts paſſed over from Bœotia, and Ae his abode 
| here. This was alſo, the native country of the two 
Simonides, the elder of whom was the inventor 
of funeral.verſe, whence a mourntul lay has. ob- 
tained the appellation of Cæa Nenia, a Cean dirge. 
Pliny tells us, that this ifland was at length dread- 
fully torn by an earthquake, and a great part of it 
buried in the deep. — Paros was famed for i its mar- 
ble, which, we are told, was of exquiſite white- 
neſs, and ſuſceptible of the fineſt poliſh. —Tenos 
was happy in the number of its fine ſprings, whence 
it was called Hydruſſa, the ifland of waters. — 
Naxos was celebrated on account of its delicious 
wines; and therefore was it feigned to be dear to 
Bacchus, and ſupp ofed to be honoured with his 
immediate preſence.— But the moſt renowned of 
all the Cyclades was Delos, ſaid to be the birth 
place of Apollo a and Diana, becauſe probably this 
was the place in which the J gyptian ſages firlt eſta- 
liſhed the worſhip of thoſe deities. Their rites 
were ſolemnized hefe with much religion and mag- 
nificence by al! the nations a: ound, and the whole 
| | and 
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iſland was eſteemed ſacred to them, being on this 
account revered even by hoſtile barbarians as the 
dwelling of the gods: here alio the common trea- 
ſure of G1eece was for many years laid up, as in a 
depoſitory holy and not to be violated. After the 
deſtruction of Corinth by the Romans, the fitua- 


tion of this iſland drew to it a great part of the 


Corinthian trade, and it became as eminent for 
its commerce as it had been for its ſuperſtitions.— 
The other Cyclades are ſcarcely worth notice. 
Rhene was remarkable for little more, than its be- 
ing the burial place of the Delians ; for it was eſ- 
teemed a profanation to bury in Delos. Seriphus, 


Prepeſinthus, Olearas, Cimolus, Gyarus, were 


ſmall barren iſlands, whole inhabitants made a 
very inconſiderable figure in hiſtory. Accordingly, 
the anſwer of Themiſtocles was appoſite to a man 
of Seriphus, who told him, that the honours the 
Spartans had paid bim after the victory at Salamis 
were meant not to him, but to his country: © Irue,“ 
replied Themiſtocles, © for certainly I ſhould not 
have been honoured thus, had | been a Seri- 
* phian ; but neither would\you, though you had 


been of Athens.“ And Gyarus, it is well known, 


was ſo rough and inhoſpitable, that the Romang 
frequently ſent their criminals to ſpend the re- 
mainder of their days in this place of wretched- 
neſs.— There are many more iſlands both to the 


eaſt and to the ſouth of theſe; but they either be- 


long to Aſia, or are to be numbered among the 
Sporades, of which we have already made men- 


tion. 


Few of theſe dands were able for any conſider- 
able time to retain their independence, excepting 
Melos, which, according to Thucydides, enjoyed 


its liberties for 700 years ; before the Peloponneſian 


war. Moſt of the others tell under ſubjection "= 


Flie ſkate that was poſleſſed of the greateſt 1 maritime 


Power. 


n 
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power. They were firſt peopled, as it is ſuppoſed, B o O Kk 
by adventurers from Egypt, from Caria, and Phœ- II. 
nicia: and afterwards Minos, having :-:quired a.SeQt. 1. 
numerous fleet, ſubdued many of them. Aga- 
memnon was the next Grecian prince, that was 
formidable at ſea; and accordingly he alſo reigned 
over them. But the royal houſe of Mycenæ being 
weakened by diſtractions, and ſome years after, 
the Heraclidæ entering Peloponneſus, the domi- 
nion of the fea paſſed to the Aſiatic nations or to 
the Greeks of Aſia Minor; and ſo it was when 
the Perſians invaded Greece; moſt of the iſlands 
confederating with thoſe of Afia The victory at 
Salamis brought on another revolution : the Athe- 
nians claimed the empire of the ſea, and the iſlands 
were forced to ſubmit to the arms of that brave 
people. Indeed the Athenians ſeem, from their 
very ſituation, to have enjoyed many opportunities 
of improving their naval ſtrength, Attica being 
ſurrounded by the ſea on every fide, except to the 
welt and north-weſt, where it was bounded by the 
Boeonan and Megarean territories. Accordingly 
Strabo takes notice, that the name of this country 
was originally Actica, from Acte, the ſea- ſnore. 1 
Nox rh-wEs TT of Attica is Bœotia. It extended 1 
from the Attic borders to Phocis, and was bounded -; 
to the north by the Euripus, and to the ſouth by ö 
the gulph of Corinth. Ihe firſt city that meets 
our obſervation is Plateæ, rendered illuſtrious by 
the undaunted bravery of its people, and their in- 
violate faith to Athens. Together with thoſe of 
Theſpiæ, a city, ſomewhat more to the welt, they 
ſtood forth in oppoſition to all the reſt of Bœotia, 
and at utmoſt hazard refuſed to betray the liberties 
of their country, when the Perhans invaded 
Greece, From that time, the ſtricteſt ainity ſub- 
ſiſted betwen them and the inhabitants of Attica. 
* ſo dear did the Plateans hold chis friendſhip, 
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Boo x that afterwards, when Greece was harraſſed by 


II. 


domeſtic war, and a powerful confederacy was 


Set, 1. lormed gainſt the Athenians, theſe generous al- 


lies chole Aer to meet their own ruin, than to 


renounce their connection with the Athenian peo- 


ple. — North of Plate, on the river Iſmenus, is 
＋ hebes, the capital city of the Bœotians, of which 

poetic ſtory records ſuch wonderous things; 
whoſe inhabitants ſprung from a ſerpent's teeth, 
and whoſe walls roſe up as Amphion touched his 
lyre. Here Semele had her birth; and here reigned 


Laivs, and his ill-fated progeny. But after the 


days of fiction were paſled, the Theban name ſeems 
to have ſunk into obſcurity 'till the time of Epa- 


minondas, whoſe virtues and ſignal cxploits ad- 


vanced his country to high honour, and gave her 
a place among the moſt illuſtrious of the ſtates of 
Greece, notwithſtanding the imputation of dul- 
ne's under which Bœotia had the misfortune to 
labour, ſo as to become the jeſt of the wits of old. 


The air of this diſtrict happened to be thick and 


roſs, occaſioned probably by the moraſſes in 
which the lower parts abounded : and this, toge- 


ther with the unlucky circumſtance of a near 


neighbourhood to Athens, the firft city in the 
world for genius and arts, expoſed the poor Bceoti- 


ans to much raillery. However, in after ages this 


reproach was in ſome meaſure taken off; for 
P.ceotia had the honour of producing one of the 
greateſt poets Greece ever ſaw, the famed Pindar, 
and two generals and ſtateſmen, as much diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſuperiority of their abilities as by 
the integrity of their manners, Pelopidas and the 
Epaminondas juſt now mentioned: not to ſay any 
thing of that excellent hiſtorian Plutarch, who 
more properly belongs to the times of the Rang 
empire. But that the bulk of this people wer 
Frege and 8 wen to ſuperſtition may not * 
| fairly 


2 


TO THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 
fairly be collected from the eſtabliſhment amongſt Bo os 
them of two oracles, leſs ſubtle in their contriv- . II. 

ance than any of which we find mention in other Se. I. 
places: theſe were the Trophonian cave, and that 
of ee Trophonius was a Bœotian, emi- 
nent for bis ſkill in architecture, and who had been 
employed in building the temple at Delphi. He 
was deſtroyed by an earthquake at Lebadia near 
the lake Copais, the earth opening, and ſwallow- 
ing him up, as Pauſanias relates the ſtory. The 
manner of his death moved the ſuperſtitious Bœo- 1 
tians to number him among their gods: an ora- "1 
cle was alſo eſtabliſhed under the inſpection of 
this new divinity, the method of confulting which | 
was extremely ſingular. The enquirer was ob- 4 
liged to ſhove himſelf, feet foremoit, into the en- ih 
trance of the cavern, and was afterwards drawn : 
forcibly into the inner parts of it by ſomewhat like 
the violence of a rapid river. Here he remained, 
perhaps eight and forty hours, perhaps longer, 
*till in the end he was in the ſame manner forced 
out again. Whatever happened during this time, it 
/ 1s faid, that they who came out of the cave had 
their countenances ſtrangely diſtracted with hor- 
ror and amazement, appearing entirely torgetful 4 
both of themſelves and of thoſe around them; but, 4 
on being delivered into the hands of the prieſts, | 
they were by their afſi/tance enabled to recolle& 
what they had heard, and to give diſtin accounts 
of the oracle. Nun tells us, that the prieſts 
placed them on the throne of Mnemoſyne, the 
goddeſs of memory. It happened in the days of 
Demetrius, that a ſoldier of his guard went Avi 
to obſerve how the illuſion was carried on, or, ac- 
cording to Pauſanias, to bear away ſome of the rich 
offerings that adorned Trophonius' ſhrine; but 
his defign being diſcovered, ſuch effectual care 
Was taken of him, that he was never heard. of 
more. 
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Book more. — The other oracle in Bœotia, that of Am- 
II. phiaraus, was placed at Oropas, a city on the con- 


Sect. 1. fines of this country and Attica. Amphiaraus was 


one of the ſeven chieftains who marched againſt 
Thebes, in the firſt Theban war. His fate bears a 
near reſemblance to that of Trophonius; for the 


earth, as it is ſaid, having opened and cloſed upon 
him, he alſo became a god, and had his oracle. 
It is generally believed, that he was loſt in ſome 
river of Bœotia, and chat flattery to Alemæon his 
ſon gave riſe to the fiction. However, this oracle 
was delivered in dreams; for Amphiaraus, when 
living, was famed for his {kill in interpreting them. 


They who were deſirous to conſult him were to 
offer him up a ram in ſacrifice, and then to Hleep 


on the ſkin of the victim: whatever dreams they 
had, they were to account them ſent by Amphia- 
raus. If they had none of theſe, undoubtedly it 


was occaſioned by ſome improper obſervance of 


the rites of Amphiaraus : and if they dreamed at 


all, it was no difficult matter for a ſuperſtitious bi- 


got to mould his dream to the purpoſe he had in 


view, and to imagine it fignificative and perti- 


nent.— The firſt form of government under which 


the Bceotians lived appears to have been the regal. 


Therſander, ſon to Polynices, reigned at Thebes, 


as we have obſerved, at the time of the Trojan ex- 


pedition: he is aid to have been ſlain in Myſia, 
before he reached 'Froy. From Homer it may be 
conjectured, that beſtdes Thebes there were other | 
Jovereignties in this part of Greece, for he mar- 

ſthals the Bœotians under five princes. Be that as 


it may, it is certain that 'Tiſamenes, ſon to Ther- 


ſander, reigned in Thebes after the Trojan war. 


He was ſucceeded by Damiſichthon,, fon to Pene- 
leus, a noble Theban, and one of the leaders at 


the ſiege of Troy. After Damaſichthon reigned 
Xanthus, who was killed, as we. mentioned above, 
in 
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in Attica, and was the laſt that enjoyed regal dig- Bo o x 
nity. When he was dead, a republic was eltabliſh- II. 
ed among the Thebans; - and in this form did their Sect. 1. 
government continue for many generations. The 
perſons to whom the ſupreme authority, or exe- 
cutive power, was entruſted were ſeven in number, 
and choſen annually : they were called the Bceo- 
tarchs, vr captains of the Bœotian people. 

Taz iſland of Eubcea, adjoining to Bœotia, 
does not appear to have been ſubject to the Bœotian 
power, though we are told it was antiently joined 
to it by an iſthmus, and afterwards by a bridge: 
for the Euripus was extremely narrow in ſome 
parts, eſpecially between Aulis and Chalcis. Au- 
lis, on the Bœotian ſide, was the port where the 
Grecian chiefs aſſembled in confederacy againſt 
Troy: and Chalcis was the principal city of the 

Eubqans. Indeed in proceſs of time numbers of 
Athenians eſtabliſhed themſelves along the ſouth- 
welt coaſt, and got poſſeſſion of ſome conſiderable 
cities. Such was Oreos, originally called Hill1za. 
Such alſo was Fretria, which was deſtroyed by the 

Perſians, but rebuilt afterwards with great ſplen- 
dor.— The Euripus is a ſtrait, remarkable for the 
frequency and irregularity of its tides. lt is ſaid, 
that it ebbs and flows ſeven times in one day, and 

even, at certain periods of the moon, much oftener. 
The cauſe of theſe extraordinary agitations has 
been diligently ſought after both by antients and 

moderns: but there ſeem not to be as yet any ac- 
counts, that ſufficiently explain the ſtrange fluctua- 
tion.— The compaſs alone of Eubcaa, which is 
365 miles, could not but render it an iſland of con - 
ſiderable note : but it commanded attention ſtill 
more by the bravery of its inhabitants, and their 
early tkill in navigation. No people were more 
famed for colonies: we find cities founded by 
ſhea in Macedonia, in Nn in Sicily, Cor- 
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Book cyra, Italy, and many other parts. Nauplius, 
II. 


HISTORY OF GREECE 


father to Palamedes, appears to have reigned over 


Sect. 1. a part only of this iſland ; for Elephenor is menti. 


oned by Homer, in his review of the Grecian 
forces, as the king and leader of the Eubceans. It 
may be ſuppoſed, that the entire command devolved 
to him after the death of Palamedes and his father. 
The point of Caphareus to the ſouth-eaſt, in the 
Helleſpont, 1s the place where the Grecian ſhips 
were wrecked in their return from Troy. In the 
infant days of navigation, the doubling of this 
cape was eſteemed extremely dangerous, by rea- 
ſon of its many rocks and quickſands; and Nau- 
plius, as we have mentioned, to revenge himſelf 
on the Greeks for the death of his ſon, lighted up 
fires, as tokens of a ſafe harbour, which proved 


too ſucceſsful in drawing the Greeks to the fatal 


coaſt. At the other end of the iſland is the city and 
promontory of Artemiſium, rendered famous by 
the firſt victory obtained by the Greeks over the 
fleets of Xerxes.—Soon after the Trojan war, the 
Eubceans formed themſelves 1 into ſeveral ſmall re- 
publics, and each city was governed by its own 


laws, the adminiſtration being in the hands of the 
nobles. But this form of government was fre- 


quently diſturbed by domeſtic troubles, as well as 
by the other Grecian ftates : for their fate gene- 


rally depended on that of Greece; and as the ba- 


lance of power on the continent changed hands, 


ſo their government underwent ſome new altera- 
tion. 


WESTWARD of Bcegriah is Phocis. This was a 
country for extent ſcarcely to be noticed, yet dif- 
tinguiſhed in hiſtory on account of the martial ſpi- 
rit of its inhabitants. From north to ſouth it 
reaches only thirty five miles, and not more than 
thirty from eaſt to weſt, and in ſome parts not 
above twenty, Who could think, that E a 
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{tate ſhould be able to maintain wars not only Boo x 


again!t the nations of Theſſaly, which they did II. 


often-times ſucceſsfully, but even againſt the united Sect. . 
powers of Greece? Though confined in later times 
by the territories of the Locri, Phocis extended 


antiently much farther to the Eubœan ſea - and 


according to ſome authors, even to the ſtreights 
of Thermopylz, near the Theſſalian borders. Lhis 


neighbourhood gave occaſion to very early jealou- 
ſies between theſe two brave natione, and brought 


on a deep-rooted hatred. The ſtrength of the 
Theſſalians conſiſted in their horſe ; and Phocis, 
on the confines of Theſſaly, was very mountain- 
ous, and of rugged acceſs. Theſe different ad- 

vantages made the fortune of war incline now to 
the one ſide, and now to the other. If the en- 
gagement happened in the plain country, the 
Phocians were worſted : when the Phocians could 


draw thoſe of Theſſaly into parts rough and of un- 
ſure footing, their horſe became uſeleſs, and the 


Phocians obtained the victory: However at length 
one of their commanders with three hundred men 
meeting with a body of Theflalian horſe, he and 
his whole party were trampled to death, or cut to 
pieces. This was a grievous loſs to a people, 
whoſe forces were extremely few in number: ac- 
cordingly it threw them into the greateſt conſter- 
nation, and determined them to embrace a meaſure 
not to be thought of without ſnuddering. Before 
they marched to battle, they ſecured in a conveni- 
cnt place the ſtatues of their gods, their wives and 
children, and near it raiſed a large pile of wood : 
this they committed to the care of thirty the bold- 
eſt of their men, with orders, if they loſt the day, 
to murder the women and the children, ſet fire 
to the pile, and at once to conſume all the remains 
af the Phocian people. After theſe orders given, 
they went againſt the enemy, determined never | 
* ng 
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Book to return unleſs vitorious. Such deſperate fury 
II. was not to be withſtood : the Theſſalians fled, and 
Sect. 1. Phocis was preſerved. We ſhall find in ſome 
time the Phocians engaged in another war, which 
they maintained with an intrepidity little inferior 
to this, —As to their government, Homer tells us, 
that at the ſiege of Troy they were under the com- 
mand of two princes ; but it is likely they ſoon be · 
came a free ſtate, as there is not any account in 
hiſtory of the kings that reigned over them. And 
indeed this unconquered ſpirit of theirs ſpeaks a 
people accuſtomed to liberty: at leaſt, if they had 
kings over them, their power muſt have been 
greatly limited. No tract of Greece afforded 
more ſcope to the fictions of antient poetry, than 
Phocis. Here were the celebrated mountains of 
Parnaſſus and Helicon, where Apollo and the * 
Muſes were feigned to have eſtabliſhed their fa- 3 
vourite reſidence; and at the foot of Parnaſſus * 
was the Caſtalian ſpring, conſecrated to the ſame 
inſpirers and patrons of verſe. It may naturally 
be conjectured, that they owed their celebrity to 
the happy invention of ſome antient Phocian 
bard, this country being remarkable for the poe- 
tical turn of its inhabitants. The land of freedom 
has always been the nurſery of literature: and 
among a people fond of independency, as the 
Phocians were, a number of ſhining geniuſes might 
well have made their appearance. — On the ſide of 
Parnaſſus we find another place of great note, the 
city of Delphi, where was held the convention of 
the Amphictyonic ſtates, and (what is ſtill more 
worthy of attention) where ſtood the temple of 
the Pythian Apollo, whoſe oracles were the boaſt 
of the pagan world. But of both theſe cauſes of 
the fame of Delphi we have ſpoken largely alrea- 
dy. Criſſa was the ſeaport of the people of Del- 
phi. In the earlier ages, it was a diſtinct ſtate : 
but 
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but the Criſſeans having impiouſly levied tribute Boo x 


on thoſe who came to conſult the oracle, war was II. 
denounced againſt them; their city was taken, and Sect. 1. 
the ſoil of their country dedicated to the god. 
More of this war will be found in the ſequel of our 
hiſtory. 5 5 
N either ſide of Phocis the Locrians dwelt; 
to the weſt the Locri Ozolæ, to the eaſt the Locri 
Epicnemidii and Opuntii. It was over theſe laſt, 
as appears from Homer, that Ajax the ſon of Oi- 
leus reigned: they were ſituate between Phocis 
and the Eubcean gulph, with Boeotia to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and Theſſaly to the north-weſt, The Epicne- 
midii poſſeſſed the parts near the Maliac bay; 
the Opuntii dwelt higher up, on the Euripus. As 
for the Locri Ozolæ, they were placed on the 
other ſide of Phocis, in a very ſmall territory be- 
tween Phocis and Attica, and in time were incor- 
porated with the Ztolian people. The name of 
Locrians was attributed to them all, becauſe ori- 
ginally they were one people, thoſe of the eaſt and 
weſt having had a communication one with the 
other by thoſe mountains which divide Theſſal 
from the reſt of Greece. And it is likely that the 
Ozolæ and Opuntians were colonies of the Locri 
Epicnemidi, as theſe were the only Locrians who 
had a right to ſend deputies to the Amphictyonic 
council. The Opuntians had their appellation 
from the city Opus on the Eubcean gulph, and the 
Epicnemidii from the mountain Cnemis. The 
Ozoleans ſought the etymology of their name in 
antient fable: it was derived, ſay they, from a 
word) which in Greek ſignifies 7 ink, becauſe 
this whole country was infected by the putrid ſmell 
of the carcaſe of the monſter Python ; for it was 
here Apollo ſlew him.—To Locris Epicnemidia 
_ belonged the ſtreights of Thermopylæ, that famed 
paſs, the ſcene of one of the greateſt actions that 
ever 
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Bo o k ever people durſt perform. It liech between mount 
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CEta and the Maliac bay, and was named Ther— 


Sect. 1. mopylæ, he gates of the hot baths, from the nar- 


nowneſs of the paſſage, and the hot ſprings that 
were in the neighbourhood of it. In Locris Ozo- 
| Iza one place only is entitled to notice, the city 


Naupactus on the Criſſean gulph, where, as we 
have related already, the Heraclidæ made their 
preparations for invading Peloponneſus. 


NexT to Locris Ozolza is /Etolia : to the weſt, it 


is joined by Acarnania ; the gulph of Criſſa bounds 


it ſouthward, and Doris to the north. It ran about 


fifty miles from north to ſouth, but was not above 
twenty miles from eaſt to welt, and in ſome places 


ſcarcely ten. It is the ſame country which, from 


Calydon one of its antient kings, was called Caly- 
donia, and was the birth-place of Meleager, and 
the principal ſcene of his adventures. 'l he river 


Achelous, which runs through it, is famous for 


the combat it ſuſtained with Hercules. The river- 
god, ſay the poets, transformed himſelf into a 
bull; but Hercules tore off his horn, and obtained 


the victory: this horn was afterwards changed i into 


the horn of plenty. The truth 1s, this river laid 
waſte the country by its frequent inundations, till 
Hercules reduced it within its proper channel, and 


reſtored fertility to the Ætolian plains. However 
from this poetical account we may obſerve, in 
what honour the greateſt princes of old held the cul- 


ture and improvement of a country, and how highly 


ſuch public benefits were eſteemed even in thoſe lels 


refined ages: they were numbered among the moſt 
ſignal exploits which their heroes had performed. 
— neus, father to Meleager and Tydeus, and 
grandfather to Diomedes, was king of Ætolia; but 


before the ſiege of Troy, the ſceptre had paſſed 


into another line. Some generations after, Æto- 
lia became a free ſtate; and Thermum, their 
chief 
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chief city, received the name of Panætolium, be- Bo oK 


cauſe the deputies of all Ætolia were wont to aſ- II. 


ſemble here. The Mtolians were a people re- Sect. 1. 


markable for a brutal courage, and for the fre- 


quent depredations they committed in the neigh- 
bouring parts. Beſides this, there is little worti 
relating of them; for their name is ſeldom to be 


met with in any of the nobler tranſactions of the 


Grecian people until the times of the Achean 
league, as they affected to live in the ſtrong holds 


which their craggy and inacceſſible mountains af- 


forded them, except when they were invited down 
by the hopes of plunder. 5 1 
NorTH of Ætolia lies the country of thoſe war- 
like Dores, who entered Peloponneſus with the 
Heraclidæ. They are remarkable in hiſtory for 
their dialect, their muſic, and their ſtyle of archi- 
tecture, in all which there was a manlinefs of 
ſtrength, which ſeems to have been peculiar to 
them, and continued to be their diſtinguiſhing 
character even long after they had been ſettled in 


Peloponneſus. Their country was of very ſmall 
extent, from north to ſouth only forty miles, and 


about twenty from eaſt to weſt, containing ac- 
cording to Strabo only four cities, Erineus, Boi— 
um, Pindus, and Cytinium; on which account 
alſo it is known by the title of Dorica Tetrapolis. 


ACARNANIA has the Ionian ſea for its bounda- 
ry on the weſt and ſouth : to the north it borders 


on Epirus, of which alſo in latter days it became a 
province. Remarkable in this diſtrict is the pro- 


montory Leucate, antiently joined to the conti- 


nent by a narrow iſthmus, which the Corinthians 
cut through, ſo as to render the promontory an 
iſland. This place has obtained a name in hiſtory 
ſor more than one reaſon. It was the ſpot from 
which hopeleſs lovers leaped down into the ſea, to 
cure themſelves of their fatal paſſion. Iere alſo 
. v0 b NM it 
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Bo o Kit was the cuſtom annually to precipitate a crimi- 


nal from the top of the promontory, by way of 
atonement to the gods, particularly to Apollo. If 
he eſcaped with life, he was nevercheleſs deemed 
accurſed, and baniſhed the territories of Acarna- 
nia. The promontory was of an amazing height, 


and on the top of 1t was Apollo's temple, which 


was to be ſeen from far: the coaſt beneath was 
xtremely rocky, and infamous for ſhipwrecks; 


and hence is this temple called by Virgil formida- 
tus nautis Apollo, the Teaman's terror. Beyond _ 


this northu ard, at the entrance of the Ambracian 
bay, is the city of Actium, memorable for that 


important ſea-fight that gave the empire of the 
world to Auguſtus. Geographers uſually aſcribe 


this town to Epirus, becauſe though antiently this 
part of Greece was divided into ſeveral ſmall diſ- 
tricks, each with peculiar names, as Acarnania, 
Amphilochia, Theſprotia, Moloſſis, Epirus, Cha- 


ona, yet in time theſe names were loit, and the 


whole coaſt from Leucate to Iyricum was called 
Epir Us. 

Hers was the kingdom of Pyrrhus the ſon af 
ey 8, Who reigned over a part of this coaſt, 

ter his return from Troy. When he was dead, 
his Kingdom fell to Helenus, one of the ſons of 
Priam, wiem Pyrrhus bad brought cap 
Greece. AS Epirus was the weſtern extremity of 


the Grecian continent, this circumſtance gave 


darkneſs. It may be obſerved, that Cocytus and 


birth to many fables which the poets have related 
concerning It, For the countries that lay far weſt 
were in the language of antient Greece called he 
internal regions, and the adventures which their 
princes had there were ſaid to be in he realms of 


Acheron, two of the poetical rivers of hell, are 
real rivers in the Theſprotian territories. Cities 
ol note in this tract of country are Argos Amphi- 


lochium, 
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lochium, ſo called by its founder Alemæon, the Boo * 
ſon of Amphiaraus, in honour of his brother Am- II. 
philochus - Ambracia, above the gulph-—and on Sect. 1; 
the other ſide, on a point of land that runs into the 
fea, Nicopolis, the city of victory, built and denomi- 
nated by Auguſtus in memory of his victory over 
Antony: thislaſt was adorned with fo many valua- 
ble privileges, as to become in a ſhort time one of 
the molt flouriſhing cities of the Epirotes. | 
FARTHER north, the Acroceraunian mountains 
riſe to the eye. They are noted for the tempeſts _ 
that dwell continually on their high-raifed ſummit, 
and the :welling fea and dangerous lhelves that 
guard them beneath. Their very name is full of 
terror, Acroceraunia, or mountains of thunder, — 
On the borders of Moloſſis we trace Dodona, fa- 
mous for the oracle of Jupiter, which Herodotus. 
would have us believe to bethe moſt antient oracle 
of all Greece. He gives two different accounts of 
it, which are both very remarkable. he one he 
had from the prieſts of Jupiter at Thebes in Egypt: 
they told him, that ſome Phcenicians had carried | 
away two prieſteſſes from that place, one of which 
they ſold into Lybia, the other into Greece ; that 
each of theſe erected an oracle, and inſtituted the 
worihip of Jupiter where they ſettled, that of the E ö 
Daodonean Jupiter in Greece, and that of Jupiter 
Hammon in Libya. The other account was from 
the prieſteſſes at Dodona, who told him, that 7: 
black pigeons took their flight from T hebes in Egypt, — 
and. ſettled, the one in Libya, VV 
dona, each of which, ſpeaking with a human 
voice, ordered that an 91 80 ſnould be inſtituted 
ta Jupiter. The ſtory. affords proof, how fond the 
Greeks were of veiling plain facts under myſterious 
covers. Perhaps among the Egyptians a Se 
dove was the hieroglyphic of a priele/s. This was 


foundation enough for a fable, and the legend 
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B o o R was credulouſly receĩved by the ſucceeding gene- 


II. 


rations.— But there is not occaſion to fay more of 


Sect. 1. this part of Greece. Their hiſtory, at leaſt in 


the ages of which we are to treat; offers ſcarcely 
any thing worthy of notice. Let us only take 4 


_ curſory view of the iſlands, that he off-the Epirian 


coaſt. 


Tar principal of tlieſe, Corcyra; is an iſland of 
conſiderable ' extent, whoſe inhabitants were eſ- 


teemed among the ableſt mariners of Greete. 
Thucydides tells us, they were for ſome time maſ- 


ters of the ſea; and Herodotus, that they had mote 
| ſhips than any other Grecian people, the Athehi- 


ans excepted. They are ſaid to have been a colony of 


Corinthians; but they ſoon grew up into a flou- 


riſhing, powerful ſtate, and at length became 
able to diſpute the ſuperiority with Coritith herſelf. 


More to the ſouth is a cluſter of iſlands called the 
Echinades, within a ſhort way of the coaſt of Acar- 


nania. Arid beyond them are Cephalenia antiently 


called Samus, Ithaca, and Zacynthus, whoſe chief 


glory is their having been the kingdom of the wile 
Ulyſſes. The other iſlands marked in the map off 


the coaft of Peloponneſus, among which are thoſe 
named the Strophades, have little beſides ſtrange 
fabulous tales to entertain us with. 


Wu may now return to the continent. The 
northern limits of Greece are Theffaly, Macedonia, 


and we may add Illyricum, one portion of which was 
undoubtedly Grecian, though the other belonged 


to the Barbarians. The Grecian part was inha- 


bited by colonies that ſettled along the Adriatic 
gulph, extending themſelves from the territory of 
Liſſus tothe river Celydnus. In this tract are 


compriſed ſeveral cities of eminence, Dyrrachium, 


Apollonia, Aulon, Amantia, moſt of which en- 


creaſed” greatly in wealth and ſplendor, when the 


Romans were become the arbiters of the fate of 
| The ” | e Sreece. 
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3 Greece. In thoſe days, Apollonia was in high eſ- BO OR 
teem for arts and letters: here Auguſtus had his II. 

4 education, and was purſuing his ſtudies in this Sec. 1. 
place at the very time when Julius Cæſar was ſlain. 

7 —Dyrrachium likewiſe, or Epidamnus, for ſuch 


was its original name, flouriſhed remarkably under 
the empire of Rome, and became the richeſt mart 
and moſt frequented ſea port of all Greece, as 
Brunduſium lay convenient to it, the greateſt 
number of thoſe who had occaſion to paſs between 
Italy and Greece making their way by Dyrrachi- 
um. This city, as well as Apollonia, was founded. «— _ 
by thoſe of Corcyra, and is accounted the laſt „ | 
of Illyricum the Grecian. — 
EAsSTwARD of Epire and myricum! is Theſſaly, 
ſituate along the Agean ſea and the Thermaic 
gulph, otherwiſe called the gulph of Theſſalonica, 
Antiently this was the utmoſt frontier of Greece; - 
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5 for Macedonia and the countries adjacent received | 
i the name of Grecian only in later days. Of courſe 8 
4 it lay open greatly to foreign invaſions, and to the 1 
1 inſults of whatever adventurers entered Greece by 
b land. And for this reaſon were the Theffalians, 1 
1 from early ages, inured to war: they were parti- 

cularly eminent for their ſkill in horſemanſhip, a 9 N 

circumſtance which accounts for the fiction of the 


centaurs having its origin here. Many generati- 
ons after, the Theſſalian horſe maintained the 
ſame character, their merit having contributed 
not a little to Alexander's ſucceſſcs, who diſtin- 
guiſhed and rewarded it in an extraordinary man- 
ner. It was among this people allo the Argonautic 
expedition took its riſe. The city Pagaſæ, within 
the Pagaſean gulph, is the place where the ſhip 
Argo was built; and near it is the city Aphetæ, 
whence failed the Argonauts: ſo that 'l heflaly 
—Had the honour of ſending out the firſt fleet that 
was ever equipped on the Grecian coaſt. And 
* 8 indeed 
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B O OE 
improvement in Greece, Theſſaly began to flou- 


II. 
Sect. 1. 


HISTORY OF GREECE 


indeed even before this, from the firſt dawn of 


riſh, and in it reigned many princes of great name 


in the hiſtory of the firſt Grecian times. Here 


was ſeated old Deucalion, to whom moſt of the 
royal houſes of Greece owed their origin ; and 
here was the antient Hellas, the kingdom of Hellen, 


Deucalion's fon. Here likewiſe, to the ſouth of 


Pagaſæ, was the city of Tolchos, where Pelias 
was king. In the time alſo of the Trojan war, 

Theſſaly made a conſiderable figure, and Homer 
numbers up ſeveral illuſtrious princes from theſe 
parts. In Phthia was the kingdom of the Myrmidons, 
the inheritance of the bold Achilles. In Melibœa 


Philoctetes reigned, The realm of Tricca in up- 


per Theſſaly belonged to Machaon and Podalirius, | 
the two ſons of Ziculapius, famed not leſs for 


their knowledge of ſimples than for their bravery 


in battle. And Antron, together with the neigh- 
bouring coaſt on the Maliac gulph, was ſubject to 
the gallant Proteſilaus, the firſt that dared to leap 
forth from the Grecian ſhips, and engage the ar- 
mies of Troy. At the time of this expedition, 


therefore, Theſſaly was divided into ſeveral ſove- 


reignties; and from Homer it appears, that it 
formed nine diſtict ſtates. It was afterwards diſ- 


tinguiſhed into four departments or cantons, I heſ- 


faliotis, Eſtiæotis, Pelaſgiotis, and Phthiotis, The 


two firſt were the upper, as the laſt were the lower 


"Pneſjaly. The whole country is extolled by an- 


tient writers for the beauty of its ſituation and its 
fertility of ſoll :- twenty-four hills are counted in 
it, among which are a number of fair dales, inter- 
ſpet ſed with {ſeveral delightful rivers. But the 


chief glory of Theſſaly was Lempe, deſcribed as 


exceeding all the vales in the world for romantic * 
zppearatice, and the richneſs and verdure of its 


patturages. It lay beneath the mountains of Olla, 


N Pelion, 
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Pelion, and Olympus, whoſe craggy tops ſeemed B 00 x 
to reach the heavens: below through deep mea- II. 
dows ran the river Peneus, which emptied itſelf Seck. 1. 
into the fea between Olympus and Ofla. Fame 

ſays, that antiently the whole vale was one lake, 
Olympus and Oda being joined together, ſo that 

the river had not any way of diſcharging its wa— 

ers: Dat Neptune, 5 the poets, ſtruck his 

trident againſt the mountains, and ſeparated e 

In the lower Theſſaly Pharlalia! is ſituated, 

whoſe fatal plain Cæſar triumphed over the über- 

ties of his country. Long ere this happened, 

had the Romans impoſed the yoke on Greece; — 
and now Greece ſaw the day, when Rome herſelf | 
loſt her freedom, and felt the ſcourge of tyrants, 

Such in all ages has been the fate of the Kingdoms 
of the carth. Liberty and empire are obtained 

and loſt again, as nations riſe to virtue, or ſink 

into diſſolutenels. Greece, enervated through lux- 

ury and vice, fell an eaſy prey to the ambition of | 
Rome; and when Rome, venal and corrupted, | 
was no longer able to preſerve her liberties, Cæſar 
ſtept in, and inflaved her, as ſhe had inflaved the 
world before. We ſhall have abundant occaſion 
of verifying to ourſelves this important maxim in 
the hiſtory of the ſeveral ſtates of Greece. We 4 
| have ſeen how low were their beginnings, without 
eicher ſupply of treaſure, or extent ot territory. We b 

ſhall behold them exalted toi a ſtate of great pro: * 
rity, and the terror of mighty princes. And y 
when their former worth is diminithed, ſoon 15 7 
all that glory be at an end, and thæy aal! again 
become an infignificant, weak people. 

Let us caſt our eyes to the norih of Fhefaly, 
and in the fortunes of the kingdom ot e nia 
ve ſhall clealy difcern, what is thc ſtrength of 
virtue and uncorrupted manners. The A 
nians were a a people inconſiderable in number, 
pent 
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B oo k pent up within narrow limits, harraſſed by every 


p 
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ſtate around them, and for many generations 


Seck. I. maintaining at utmoſt hazard their precarious li- 


' þerties. Nevertheleſs, under all theſe diſtrefles 


they preſerved. minds unbroken : from being en- 


gaged in continual wars, they became expert in 
arms; and pepury at home, and danger abroad, 
rendered them temperate, hardy, Adres. 
Heuce by degrees they roſe ſuperior to all the dif- 
fculties that etyironad them: they repelled their 
enemies; they enlarged their borders ; they forced 
thoſe very nations, who had been their moſt for- 
midable affailants, to acknowledge ſubjection to 
them; they extended their empire into Illyricum, 
into Thrace, into Theſſaly; and at length ſaw 
themſelves, what their moſt temerarious hopes 
could never have promiſed, maſters of Greece, 


and arbiters of the world. The change is ſtriking, 


7 ime was, when Macedonia was notreckoned a part 
of Greece, and when a Grecian would have thought 
it a reproach to have been ranked with the natives 
of that country. Even a Macedonian prince, 
Alexander, ſon to that Amyntas who was king of 
Macedon in the days of Hyſtaſpis, was me ed 
as a barbarian, when he offered himſelf in the liſts 


at the Olympic games. Indeed he proved his right, 
and obtained admiſhon ; for the Macedonian kings 


were deſcended from no leſs a perſon than Hercu- 


les himſelf. They were of the line of Temenus, 


to whom the kingdom of Argos was allotted after 


the return of the Heraclidæ. The firſt of this 
family that reigned in Macedon was Caranus, who 
with a number of his countrymen emigrated from 
Argolis in diſguſt at the oppreſſive government of 
his brother Phidon. From Peloponneſus he made 
tys way northward, .encouraged by an oracle, ſay 
the annaliſts, which had promiſed him à ſecure 
ad flour iſhing eſtablilhment, on condition that he 


: followed 
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followed the direction of the goats. It happened on BO OE 
a certain day, when he was now on the borders of II. 
Amathia (for ſo was Macedon, or at leaſt a part SeQ. 1, 


of it, called originally) as he and the companions of 


his fortan were journeying on, unce: caln in what 
manner the oracle was to be fulfilled, on a ſudden 


the fky was overcaſt, and a heavy ſtorm of bail 
and rain coming on, they obſerved a herd of goats 


fleeing before the tempeſt, It immediately occur- 
red to Caranus, that theſe were his fated guides : 


following them cloſely therefore, he ſoon found 
himſelf at the gates of Edefla, the reſidence of the 
Amathian kings. The darkneſs of the weather, 
and violence of the ſtorm favoured him; ſo that 
entcring in unperceived, he got poſſeſſion of the 
city firit, and afterwards of the whole kingdom. 
This adventure occaſioned the changing of the 


name of |detſa into that of Mge,.or the city of the 


goats, which for many ages after continued to be 
the capital of the kingdom, ?till the firſt Phitip 
eſtabliſhed his reſidence at Pella, the place of his 


birth, which ftands near the Thermaic gulph. 


Even then Ægæ retained much of its former con- 
ſequence : here were the. tombs of the kings of 


Macedon, and here extraordinary ſolemnities 


were uſually celebrated. On an occaſion of this 


kind, it was, that Philip the ſon of Amyntas, juſt 


now. mentioned, was flain in this city, at the ſo- 
lemnizing of his daughter Cleopatra's nuptials 


with Alexander king of Epirus. The kingdom of 
Caranus and his immediate ſucceſſors, it may well 


be ſuppoſed, was of very ſmall extent, though the 
obſcure accounts we have of the earlier ſtate of 
Macedon will not permit us to form preciſe notions 
concerning it. Indeed in thoſe days, the Macedo- 
nians were ſcarcely conſiderable enough to hold a 
place in hiſtory. However, as we have ſaid, their 
irtues rendered them at length a proſperous, 
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BO O E mighty people; and low and indigent as their firſt 
II. condition was, yet, at the time of Philip's death, 
SeR. 1. all that tract of country to the welt of Macedon, 
as far as the Adriatic—to the north, to mount He- 
mus and the Scardian hills—north- eaſtward, to the 
river Neſtus—and eaſtward, to the Ægean ſea, 
was already ſubjected to the Macedonian power. 
But of the Macedonian fortunes, hereafter. At 
preſent, we ſhallonly take a ſhort ſurvey of the more 
remarkable places of this country. 
Tar Thermaic gulph waſhes part of the dem 
coaſt of Macedonia: it had its name from Ther- 
mw, a city at the extremity of the gulph, which 
was afterwards rebuilt by Caſſander and Theſſa- 
Jonice, Philip's daughter, in honour of whom it 
was called Theſſalonica. This, according to Stra- 
bo, was one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of all 
Macedonia, its ſituation giving it ſuch advantages, 
that to this day it ceaſes not to make a conſidera- 
ble figure under the modern appellation of Salo- 
nichi. The department in which it ſtood was 
named Amphaxitis.—Southward of this lay the re- 
gion of Chalcidice, ſo named moſt probably from 
a colony of Eubceans from Chalcis, who ſettled 
here. In this diviſion was Athos, a mountain 
known to the geographer for its amazing ſize and 
height, and to the hitlorian for the vaunting at- 
tempt of Xerxes to cut through the iſthmus which 
connects it with the continent, and to open a ca- 
nal large enough to receive his fleets, With a 
profuſion of expence and labour was this work car- 
tied on, a work deſigned to be the wonder of all 
ſucceeding ages, not a trace of which however is 
now extant, the earth having long ſince filled up 
the artificial.channel.—Southward } is the peninſula 
of Pallene, called likewiſe Phlegra, from a Greek 
verb importing 10 burn, becauſe here, ſay the po- 
ets, the giants were deſtroyed by Jupiter's thun- | 
der. 
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der. The coaſt being broken by many creeks and Boox 
ſmall gulphs, offered to ſeamen a number of ſafe II. 
retreats; whence the ſeveral ſettlements, which SeQ. 1. 


the trading nations made in theſe parts. Potidæa 
was firſt founded by a colony from Corinth, but 
paſſed into the hands of the Athenians. Mende 
and Scione are names that often occur in the Athe- 
nian annals. Beyond theſe, near the gulph of To- 
Tone, is the city of the Olynthians, a people whoſe 
frequent revolutions of fortune, and brave defence 
of their liberties, are memorable. Near the en- 
trance of the Thermaic gulph are ſome few iſlands 
not deſerving attention. Stagira, to the north- 
ward, had the honour of giving birth to Ariſtotle. 
Further north, on the river Strymon, is the re- 
nowned Athenian colony Amphipolis. Antiently 

it was called EN ebe, or the Nine ways: but from 
the time the Athenians were ſeated here, it receiv- 
ed the name of Amphipolis, becauſe the waters of 
the Strymon circled round it. Eion, which has 
its place at one of the mouths of this river, was the 
mart-town and dock of the Amphipolitans. The 
whole tract between the Strymon and the Neſtus 
originally belonged to a Thracian tribe called the 
Edoni. The rich gold mines, with which it 
abounded, drew to this diſtrict the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring land Thaſus, whom the Athe- 


nians expelled, and after drawing much wealth 


from hence, were in their turn diſpoſſeſſed by Phi- 
lip the ſon of Amyntas. This prince reduced the 


whole country between the two rivers, and made 


the Neſtus the boundary of his kingdom. To 


curb the Thracian borderers, he built and called 


after his own name the city Philippi, a place of 
conſiderable ſtrength, the ſame in whoſe neigh- 
bourhood Brutus and Caſhus periſhed in the too 
late enterpriſe of retarding the ſlavery of Rome. 
In the days of the goſpel, ſeveral parts of this king- 


dom 
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B o o x dom of Macedon, from Philippi as far as Bercea, a 
H. city of Emathia, were rendered illuſtrious by the 
. 1. labours of the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles; and 


at Philippi and Theſſalonica were flouriſhing 
churches eſtabliſhed by his preaching. It appears 


How high'was the regard that excellent miniſter of 


chriſtianity bore to them, by the three Epiſtles 


which he wrote, one to thoſe of Philipp, and two 


to thoſe of Theſſalonica. 

Bur it is time to relieve the reader from the 
inſpection of the Map; to which however he will 
do well to recur occaſionally, in order to have a 
diſtinct notion of many of thoſe tranſaQtions we are 
801m to lay before him. 
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SECTION: 1 


TAVING taken a review of the tat nations BOOK 


of Greece, having ſeen their ſituation, what 


IV. 


were the natural advantages they enjoyed, and Sect. "DB 


how inconſiderable were their beginnings, we are 
in the next place to behold them riſing to an height 


of glory ſcarcely to be conceived within the reach 


of ſucha people. However, we are to keep our eye 
on the ſtates of Athens and Sparta. Their hiſtory, 
eſpecially in the times we treat of, 1s the hiſtory 
of Greece in general : and whether in the at- 
chievements of war, or the arts of peace, it was 
_ uſually either the one or the other of theſe that led 
the way to glory. 

Arx the death of Codrus, Athens, we have 


ſald, was no longer under kings. The ſupreme . 
power was nevertheleſs Preſetved to the poſterity of 


this 


8 
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Boo E this prince, and his fon Medon reigned with the 


title of Archon. This gave riſe to a great migra- 


Seck. 1. tion from Greece into Aſia ; for Nileus and An- 
drocles, the other ſons of Codrus, unwilling to 
ſubmit to their brother Medon, refolved to ſeek a 


foreign ſettlement. Attica was at this time ex- 
tremely full of people, many of the exiles from 
Peloponneſus having made this their place of re- 
fuge. Nileus, taking advantage of the conjunc- 


ture, got together a great number of adventurers, 


with whom he paſſed over to the Aſiatic coaſt, part 
of which from them received the name of Tonia. 
This eſtabliſhment ſoon became conſiderable. On 
the continent they built ten cities, and two in the 
Hands of Chios and Samos: and to ſtrengthen 
themſelves the more effectually, they formed a 
confederacy, appointing that deputies irom all 
theſe cities ſhould convene at certain times to deli- 
berate about the common good ; whence the tem- 
ple, where this convention was held, was called 
Pan-Ionium. They alſo ſubdued ſeveral lands 
both in the ZEgean and Icarian ſeas, Paros, An- 
dros, Delos, &c. Nevertheleſs, from what Hero- 
dotus tells us it appears, they did not long preſerve 


their liberties entire. The ſoft Aſiatic climate 


ſubdued them,; and they yielded themſelves up 
firſt to Crœſus, and after him, to the other princes 
of Aſia. There were allo particular tyrants in 
moſt of theſe Grecian cities. And hence it was, 
that the Athenians renounced the name of Ionian, 


by which they were diſtinguiſhed in the days of 


Theſeus; for we are informed by Herodotus, that 
in his time the Athenians eſteemed it a reproach to 
be ſo called. —To the north of Ionia, many years 


after the Ionic migration, according to ſome, ac- 


cording to others, ſomewhat earlier, the Aſiatic 
coaſt was poſſeſſed by another colony denominated 


rhe INOUE; probably from their dialect, the lan- 


guage 
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ſent. Theſe erected eleven cities on the continent 


of Aſia, and eſtabliſhed themſelves alſo in Leſbos, Sect. 1. 


one of the largeſt and moſt fertile iſlands of the 
Ægean ſea. —A third migration from Greece to the 
ſame coaſt took place ſome years after the Ionic. 
We have mentioned, that when the Heraclidæ and 
Dorians invaded the territories of Attica, their 
firſt attempt was on Megara; and that, after their 
retreat on the death of Codrus, a party of Dorians 
maintained themſelves in the Megarean diſtrict. 
But ſo ſtraitened were they in territory, and fo 
harraſſed by thoſe of Attica, that at length a num- 


ber of them determined to ſeek an happier ſettle- 


ment, and paſſed over to the Aſiatic coaſt. There 


they got poſſeſſion of the iſland of Rhodes, and of 


two cities on the continent, Cnidus and Halicar- 
naſſus, the laſt illuſtrious for the Mauſoleum, or 
noble monument raiſed by Artemiſia to the memo- 
ry of Mauſolus her huſband, but much more for 
having been the birth-place of Herodotus and 
Dionyſius the hiſtorians, and of the two poets He- 
raclitus and Callimachus. 

WII x theſe ſettlements were forming in Aſia, 
the government of Athens underwent frequent al- 
teration. In leſs than one hundred and fifty years 
after the introduction of perpetual Archons, the 
Athenians reduced the continuance of that office to 
the ſpace of ten years only. And ſcarcely had 
theſe decennial Archons been in power ſeventy 
years, when again the people fought a change, 
eſteeming their rights in danger, if they had not 
every year an opportunity of chooſing new magiſ⸗ 
trates. Alcmæon was the laſt that enjoyed the 
Archonſhip for life. He was followed by ſeven 
decennial Foo Buoy the firſt of whom was Cha- 
rops, and the laſt Eryxias. Theſe gave place to 
the annual Archons, of whom Creon was the firſt. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE 


Boo x It could not be expected, that during theſe domeſ- 


IV. tic conteſts for liberty, Athens ſhould have any 
Se. 1. conſiderable ſhare in the affairs of other ſtates, 


Power is not eaſily parted with: and therefore 
may we well ſuppoſe, that every ſtep which the 


people gained coſt them dear. 80 that, in this 


time of ſtruggle, the whole energy of the Athenian 


ſtrength muſt have been confined within Athens 
itſelf: it had too much employment there, to ex- 


tend its influence to foreign concerns. But if dur- 


ing this period Athens does not appear great, ſhe 
was however acquiring the means of greatheſs. It 


was this liberty, of which they were now riling to 
the enjoyment, that rendered their country after. 
wards ſo dear to them, and animated them to ha- 
zard chearfully even life itſelf in the defence of a 


_ conſtitution bleſſed with ſuch noble privileges. 


Bur we muſt now ſee, what was the condition 
of Sparta and the other Peloponneſian ſtates. How 


the deſcendants of Hercules parcelled out the _— 
doms of Peloponncſus, has been related alread) 


Temenus was King of Argos, Creſphontes of 
Meſſenia; and aſter the death of Ariſtodemus, his 
two ſons, Euryſthenes and Procles, were put in 
poſſeſſion jointly of the Spartan throne. It ſhould 
ſeem hardly credible, that three kingdoms, found- 


ed in the ſame country, at one time, by one peo- 


ple, ſhould have fortunes entirely different. Yet 
fo it was: the glory of Sparta, though the leaſt 
advantaged by nature, far outſhone that of Meſſe- 


nia and Argos; and the time came, when not only 
all tlie nations of Peloponneſus owned the Spartan 


power, but even over all Greece, and into Aſia 


itſelf, did Sparta extend her dominion, How this 
ſtate role to ſo high a pitch of glory, is 1 a ſubject 


well deſerving inveſtigation. 
We have rematked in another place, that the 


government eſtabliſhed at Sparta was extremely 


hazardous. 
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hazardous. Two princes equal in authority might B o o x 

eaſily prefer their own private ambition to the TV, 

public good, and diſtract the ſtate inſtead of go- Sect. 1. 

verning it. This evil was felt in the very begin- 

ning. Euryſthenes and Procles, notwithſtanding 

the near relation of brothers that ſubſiſted between 

them, betrayed in many inſtances a jealouſy of 

each other, and broke out into frequent conteſts. 

Euryſthenes was ſucceeded by Agis, and Procles 

by Sous, their ſons, who ſeem to have been more 

happily united. The truth was, the common 

danger left them no time for domeltic diſputes, as 

they were both called upon to provide for their 

own ſecurity. The Helotæ had taken up arms 

againſt Sparta, Agis treated the inhabitants of 

the Lacedemonian ſtate with too much ſeverity : — 

he departed from the wiſe policy of the firſt Kings, | 

| 
| 


who had ſought to confirm themſelves in their new 
kingdom by gentleneſs and mild government, and 
had therefore granted to the inhabitants of Laco- 
nia the ſame privileges the Spartans enjoyed, He | 
pretended, that thele indulgences had rendered | 
them ſeditious and ungovernable; and not content Þþ 
with abridging them of their right, he alſo im- | 
_ poſed contributions on all the Lacedemonian cities. 
Ihe people of Helos could not fee their liberties | 
wreſted from them, and lubmit tamely. They roſe | 
in arms. But the fortune of the Spartan kings 
prevailed againſt them: Helos was taken; and 
the inhuman conquerors condemned the unhappy 
Helotz, and all their poſterity, to eternal bond- 
age. It is ſcarce to be conceived, how dreadful 
was the ſcrvitude which the pride and cruelty of the 
Spartans made them bear. They treated them with 
the utmoſt contumely : they even murdered them 
without the leaſt provocation, and ſported them- 
ſelves in their perfidy to theſe wretched men. We 
may judge of their demeanor towards them from 
ä N this 
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Boo x It could not be expected, that during theſe domef. 
IV. ic conteſts for liberty, Athens ſhould have any 
| Se. 1. conſiderable mare in the affairs of other ſtates, 


ower is not eaſily parted with: and therefore 
may we well ſuppoſe, that every ſtep which the 
people gained coſt them dear. So that, in this 
time of ſtruggle, the whole energy of the Athenian 
ſtrength muſt have been confined within Athens 
itſelf : it had too much employment there, to ex- 
tend its influence to foreign concerns. But if dur- 
ing this period Athens does not appear great, ſhe 
was however acquiring the means of greatneſs. It 


was this liberty, of which they were now riling to 


the enjoyment, that rendered their country after- 
wards ſo dear to them, and animated them to ha- 
zard chearfully even life itſelf in the defence of a 
conſtitution bleſſed with ſuch noble privileges. 
Bur we muſt now ſee, what was the condition 
of Sparta and the other Peloponneſian ſtates. How 
the deſcendants of He: cules parcelled out the af 
doms of Peloponncſus, has been related alread 
Temenus was King of Argos, Creſphontes of 
Meſſenia; and after the death of Ariſtodemus, his 
two ſons, Euryſthenes and Procles, were put in 
poſſeſſion jointly of the Spartan throne. It ſhould 
ſeem hardly credible, that three kingdoms, found- 


ed in the ſame country, at one time, by one peo- 


ple, ſhould have fortunes entirely different. Vet 


fo it was: the glory of Sparta, though the leaſt 


advantaged by nature, far outſhone that of Meſſe- 
nia and Argos; and the time came, when not only 


all the nations 'of Peloponneſus owned the Spartan 


power, but even over ail Greece, and into Aſia 
itſelf, did Sparta extend her dominion, How this 
ſtate role to ſo high a pitch of glory, is a ſubject 

well deſerving inveſtigation. 
We have remarked in another place, that the 
government eſtabliſhed at Sparta was extremely 
hazardous, 
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hazardous. Two princes equal in authority might B o O x 


eaſily prefer their own private ambition to the 


IV. 


public good, and diſtract the ſtate inſtead of go- Sect. 1. 


verning it. This evil was felt in the very begin- 


ning. Euryſthenes and Procles, notwithſtandin 

the near relation of brothers that ſubſiſted between 
them, betrayed in many inſtances a jealouſy of 
each other, and broke out into frequent conteſts. 
Euryſthenes was ſucceeded by Agis, and Procles 
by Söus, their ſons, who ſeem to have been more 
happily united. The truth was, the common 


danger left them no time for domeſtic diſputes, as 


they were both called upon to provide for their 
own ſecurity. The Helotæ had taken up arms 
againſt Sparta. Agis treated the inhabitants of 
the Lacedemonian ſtate with too much leverity : 
he departed from the wiſe policy of the firſt kings, 
who had ſought to confirm themſelves in their new 


kingdom by gentleneſs and mild government, and 


had therefore granted to the inhabitants of Laco- 
nia the ſame privileges the Spartans enjoyed, He 
pretended, that thele indulgences had rendered 
them ſeditious and ungovernable; and not content 


with abridging them of their right, he alſo im- 


poſed contributions on all the Lacedemonian cities, 
The people of Helos could not fee their liberties 
wreſted from them, and ſubmit tamely. They roſe 
in arms. But the fortune of the Spartan kings 
prevailed againſt them: Helos was taken; and 
the inhuman conquerors condemned the unhappy 
Helotz, and all their poſterity, to eternal bond— 
age. It ts ſcarce to be conceived, how dreadful 
was the ſcrvitude which the pride and cruelty of the 
Spartans made them bear. They treated them with 
the utmoſt contumely : they even murdered them 
without the leaſt provocation, and ſported them- 
ſelves in their perfidy to theſe wretched men. We 
may judge of their demeanor towards them from 
Vol. I. 85 N | this 
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B O o « this ſingle initance. In a diſtreſsful war, the Spar- 
IV. tans had been obliged to arm their ſlaves, and had 
Se, I. promiſed them their liberty if they fought bravely. 
The too faithful Helotæ acquitted themſelves with 
great valour, and by their means the Spartans 
obtained the victory. Accordingly they were de- 
clared free—the honour of Sparta was engaged 
tor this—but another method was found to render 
this liberty of ſmall avail. They were way-laid : 
and thoſe brave men, who had expoſed their lives 
to ſave Sparta, were, to the number of two thou- 
ſand, baſely deſtroyed. 
Sous claims the character of a brave prince, if 
that title 1s juſtly merited by him that lays waſte 
his neighbours? territories; for it appears, that he 
made Arcadia feel the ravages of war, and added 
a good part of it to his own dominions. Plutarch, 
who records this, tells us alſo of his manner of ob- 
ſerving a treaty, that deſerves remembering. He 
had attacked the Clitorians, a people of Arcadia, 
and they had hemmed him up in a place where 
he and his whole army muſt have periſhed through 
drought. Ihe king, in this difficulty, offered to 
make peace on any conditions; and the honelt 
Clitorians required only, that he ſhould reſtore to 
them the territories of which he had deprived them 
by force of arms. He conſented, with this ftipu- 
lation, that he and all his men ſhould drink of a 
ſpring not far diſtant from his camp. After the 
cuitomary oaths, SGus being ſet at liberty called 
his men together, and offered his kingdom to him 
that would ſforbear drinking. heir thirſt was ſo 
exceilive, that none would accept the offer. At 
laſt, when bis men had all drank, the king him- 
ſelf came to the fount, and ſprinkling ſome of the 
water on his face, without ſwallowing any, he 
marched off, refuling to give up his conqueſts, 
becauie he and all his men had not drank, accord- 
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now refreſhed ; and the Arcadians had nothin 
left them, but to bewail their eaſy faith. 

To Agis ſucceeded his ſon Echeſtratvs; to Söus, 
Eurytion, from whom that race retained the name 
of Eurypontidz or Eurytionidæ. Hiſtorians have 
accounted for this honourable mark of diſtinction 
paid to the memory of Eurytion, by informing us, 
that he rendered himſelf dear to his people by 

ruling them with a gentle hand, and ſoftening the 
harſhneſs of the Spartan government, which the 
ſeverity and haughtineſs of the preceding kings had 
made extremely grievous. His humane conduct 
however was not imitated by the princes that came 
after. They again endeavoured to ſtrain high the 


royal prerogative: ſo that, through their ilbjudged 


policy, Sparta was threatened with! imminent ruin. 
For the people, unable to brook the arbitrary way 
of thoſe tyrannical governors, were frequently 
driven into avowed oppoſition: and as it often hap- 
pens in civil commotions, when the Spartan kings 
found themſelves unable to ſtem the torrent, they 
were obliged to purchaſe peace at the expence of 


their juſt authority, which thereby tell into weak- 


__ neſs and contempt. 


Tag princes that reigned during theſe diſtracti- 
ons, were Prytanis the "fon of Eurytion, and La- 
botas (or Leobct-s, as Herodotus calls him ; ſon to 
Echeſtratus. To them ſucceeded Eunomus and 
Dcryfſus, whoſe reigns were remarkable for lit— 
tle more than the confuſed ſtate of Sparta, 
the effects of which proved fatal to Funomus: 
He was mur.lered in one of theſe domeitic tu- 
mults, ſtabbed with a cook's knife, ſays Plu— 
tarch, as he was e to perſuade the 
contending parties to peace. Eunomus left a fon 
called Polydectes, who aſcended the throne after 
him; and alſo a younger ſon by a ſecond wite, 
whole name was Lycurgus. Polydectes did not 


N long 


ing to the articles. The Lacedemonian army was B o © K 
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Boo k long ſurvive his father: and now the Spartans 


IV. 
Sect. 1. 


turned their eyes on Lycurgus, whoſe many vir— 


tues ſeemed to promiſe the greateſt bleſſings to his 
country. 


Axp certainly he was a prince of the moſt un- 


blemiſhed probity, and an uncommon excellence 


of mind. His firſt ſtep after the death of his brother 
Polydectes makes proof of this. Polydectes had 
left a wife, who was found to: be pregnant. As 
ſoon as Lycurgus knew it, he declared that the 
crown of Sparta belonged to her iſſue, provided it 
were male, and refuſed to adminiſter the govern- 
ment under any other title than than of Protector. 

The widow queen, an ambitious woman, who 
judged of the diſpoſition of Lycurgus by her own, 

made him an overture, that ſhe would deſtroy the 
child ſhe was pregnant with, and ſecure the crown 
to him, if he would engage to marry her. Lycur- 
gus received the propoſal with horror; but wilely 
concealing his ſentiments, he ordered the mefſenger 
to thank her in his name, and to deſire that ſhe 
would not make uſe of any violent means, as they 
might impair her health; but that he would take 
care to diſpoſe of the child, as ſoon as born. How- 
ever when her time of travail was come, he ſent 
ſome of the principal of his lords to obſerve all 
that paſſed, with orders, that if it were a girl, 
they ſhould give it into the hands of the women 


but if a boy, they ſhould bring it to him, where- 


ever he was. She was delivered of a ſon, who, ac- 
cording to the directions, was brought immediately 
to Lycurgus. It ſo happened, that he was, at that 


very time, at ſupper with ſome of the chief men 


of Sparta. Taking then the child into his arms, 
Behold, ſays he, my lords of Sparta, here is a king 
born unto us; and placing the infant in the chair of 
ſtate, he named him Charilaus, or the joy of the 
people, as indeed his reign had its beginning amidſt. 

loud 


TO THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 11 


loud acclamations and the greateſt tranſports of Bo OR 
joy, all people being wondertully delighted with IV. 
this remarkable inſtance of the noble mind and Sect. t. 
juſtice of Lycurgus. 
THe queen mother, however, ſaw this generous 
action in a very different light. She was fallen 
from her ambitious hopes, and had beſides entirely 
deſtroyed her credit with Lycurgus, by laying her 
ſoul too much open to him. Her only reſource 
therefore was, to raiſe ſuſpicions of the views he 
might entertain. Perſons were employed to ſpread 
about many complaints, which the queen pretend- 
ed to have againſt him for not treating her ſuitably 
to her quality, and withal artſully to inſinuate, 
that the king's life was far from being ſafe with 
Lycurgus, who would certainly make uſe of the 
firſt favourable opportunity to ſtep into the 
throne. 
To ſilence the murmurs of this wicked faction, 
and to prevent the reproachful ſurmiſes he might 
have been expoſed to, ſhould Charilaus have 
chanced to die, Lycurgus determined to leave 
Sparta, and never to return till the king had a ſon 
to ſecure the ſucceſſion. Nevertheleſs, ſtill was his 
neareſt concern for his beloved country, and how 
to remove the evils it laboured under. For this 
purpoſe he reſolved to viſit the wiſeſt nations, and 
to obſerve their laws and polities, that he might 
be the better enabled to reform the Spartan late, 
and to render it great and proſperous. His Grit 
voyage was to Crete, renowned for the laws of 
Minos. Here he met with one Thales or Ihale- 
tas, a perſon of ſuperior accompliſhments, and _ 
particularly eminent for his poetical genius. Poets | 
in thote days were uſeful men: they employed 4 
their talents for the concerns of virtue, and endea- 
voured to advance the improvement of mankind by 
delivering ſage moral precepts in the harmony of 
verſe, 
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Of this order was Thales. Lycurgus ef. 
teemed it the beſt ſervice he could do to his coun- 


| Set. 1. try, to prevail on this excellent perſon to pals over 


cency and of worthy deeds 


lic welfare. 


to Sparta, where the ſweetneſs of his meaſures 
might imooth a rugged people, and his wile pre- 
cepts form their civilized minds to a love of de- 
The Cretan complied 
with the requeſt, and the expectations of Lycur- 
gus were not fruſtrate. Plutarch tells us, that the 
power of 'Thales' muſic, and the pathetic exhortati- 
ons to unanimity and obedience which he was wont 
to accord on his lyre, had ſo great an influence on 
their minds, that inſenſibly they were ſoftened, 
and diſpoſed to a chearful concurrence for the oub- 
In a word, the poet prepared the 
way for the lawgiver, and made Sparta capable of 
receiving the ordinances of Lycurgus. 

To the influence of this Thales is in part to be 


_ aſcribed the earneſtneſs, which the Spartans teſtified 


for the return of their ations countryman : but 
beſides, misfortunes alſo had contributed to make 


them wiſe, and toſhew them how much they had loſt 
in Lycurgus. 


For it is obſerved by Plutarch, that 
the abilities of thoſe who were then on the Spartan 
throne were far from being equal to the high of- 
fice entruſted to them, and that they managed 
public affairs with great inſufficiency and weakneſs. 
"Theſe diſtreſſes of government, together with the 
excellent leſſons of Thales, made them with ar- 
dently for Ly curgus's return, and ſolicit it by fre- 
quent embaſſies. But he was immoveable from 
his purpoſe, not to revilit Sparta till a ſon was 


born to Char tlaus. After a conſiderable ſtay there- 


tore in Crete, he paſſed over into Aſia, where he 
collected together Homer's works, that were ſcat- 
rered throngh the Grecian cities. This was the 
only valuable acquiſition he made on the Aſiatic 
coaſt, the manners of thoſe Grecians having, as 
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TO THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 


we have obſerved, become extremely luxurioue and B o OK 


diſſolute. His next progreſs was into Egypt. 


What improvements he made in that land of ſci- Sect. 1. 


ence, hiſtorians mention not, one only excepted ; 
he brought away with him their ſcheme of military 
eſtabliſhments, which he afterwards introduced 
into the Spartan ſtate, 

Wren he had thus ſpent many years in enrich- 
ing his mind with a knowledge of the cuſtoms and 
civil economy of different nations, out of all theſe 
he formed a plan of government for the Lacedemo- 
nian people; and the ſituation of Charilaus' family 
having put an end to his ſcruples, he began now to 
ſhape his courſe towards Lacedemon. in his wa 
home, he paid his offerings at the ſhrine of Apollo 
at Delphos, and conſulted the oracle on the ſuc- 
ceſs of his undertaking; at which time, ſay the 
Pagans, the propheteſs ſaluted him with me re- 
markable words, 


Fawourite of heaven, and rather ud than man / 


and aſſured him, that the commonwealth, which 
ſhould obſerve his laws, would become the molt 
famous in the world, 

AT his arrival at Sparta, he was nevertheleſs 
cautious in communicating the ſcheme of polity 
which he had projected : this he firſt explained to 
his friends, ſome of the moſt conſiderable men of 
Sparta, to the number of twenty-eight, and having 
gained them over to his views, he appointed a day 
for their appearing in arms in the market-place, to 
ſupport his deſign, and to ſtrike awe into the un- 
ruly and factious. The two kings, C harilaus, and 
Archelaus grandſon to Doryſſus, were not ap- 
priſed of the purpoſes of this meeting, and ther-- 
lore at the beginning feared a coniptracy ; bur 
being ſoon after undeceived, they promiſed to con- 
cur with Lycurgus. It may ſeem ſtrange, that 

Lycurgus 
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B o © K Lycurgus did not communicate his ſcheme to the 
IV. kings at the firſt, and to Charilaus eſpecially ; but 
Sect. 1. the wonder will ceaſe if we conſider, that the altera- 
tion he was to begin with was the abridging of the 
power of the Spartan kings; which, though really 
neceſlary to their own preſervation, not leſs than 
to the public proſperity, princes accuſtomed to 
command without controul would probably have 
been averſe from. Matters were now ripe for exe- 
cution, and their refuſing could haye availed lit- 
tle. Ihe reputation of Lycurgus muſt have been 
great indeed, to carry him through alterations of 
ſo high a nature: but the extent of his credit will 
be more evident, when we have ſeen the whole 
: ſyſtem of his inſtitutions. To comprehend this 
more fully, it will be uſeful to enquire, what was 
the condition of the Spartan people, when Lycur- 

gus propoſed his new model of government. 

SPARTA may be conſidered in a threefold light: 
either with reſpect to the nature of its domeſtic po- 
lity, and the privileges of the people; or with 
relation to the neighbouring kingdoms, their 
ſtrength, and the intereſts they purſued; or laſtly, 
with regard to the manners of the Spartans them 
ſelves. Attention to every one of theſe will be re- 
quiſite to enable us to judge rightly of the views 

of this excellent Heger, and of the propriety of 
his ordinances. 

As to the regal power, it had been arbitrary and 
exorbitant until the days of Lycurgus, and had 
ſeldom known any bounds but what the forcible 
oppoſition of an opprefſed people had formed 
againſt it. We have remarked already, that this 
very oppoſition to the kings contributed rather to 
encourage licentiouſneſs and rebellion, than to 
introduce a due proportion of liberty: the regal 
majeſty was diſ. graced by it, and the people learned 
to deſpiſe an authority over which they had tri- 
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umphed. The firſt attention of Lycurgus therefore B o O K 
was, to eſtabliſh a juſt temperature of government, IV. 
and to conſtitute ſome power that ſhould preſerve Sect. i. 
an equal balance between the prerogative of the 
kings and the clains „f the people. For this end 
he appointed a ſenate, to conſiſt of twenty eight 
perſons of the nobles of Sparta: and hiſtorians tell 
us, that they with whom Lycurgus had concerted 
meaſures at the beginning were the firſt ſenators. 
Theſe ſenators were to fit in council with the kings, 
and to have an authority equal to theirs in all im- 
portant matters. It belonged to them to convene 
the people, to receive their demands, and to pro- 
pole to them whatever laws were eſteemed condu- 
cive; the people had the right of ratifying or re- 
jeQing ; and the ſenate was impowered to diſſolve 
the ailembly. None under the age of ſixty years 
were capable of being choſen into this ſenatorial '_ 
body ; their places they held for life, without be- 
ing ſubject to account; and when a new choice 
was to be made, the right of election was in the 
people. In this manner Sparta became a mixed 
government, and the ſtrength of the whole was 
conſulted by making the ſeveral parts agree and 
chaſeire together. After ſome time indeed, a 
material change took place in the ſyſtem, as far as 
the people were concerned, who loſt the power of 
propounding, and retained only that of rejecting 
or aſſenting to what the ſenate propoſed to them: 
but that Lycurgus meant to inveſt the people with 
the more valuable privilege of giving riſe to decrees, 
appears evident from the Rhetra, or pretended 
oracle, which Polydorus and Theopompus, kings 
of Sparta in the ſecond generation from Charilaus, 
impoſed on the Spartan people. Plutarch has 
preſerved to us an account of this political fraud, 
and the very form of words which, he tells us, 
were delivered by the Delphic god: Ir THE PROo- 
| PLE 
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HS To OF Gier 


Boo EK PLE SHALL MAKE AN IMPROPER DEMAND, TUR 


SENATORS AND RULERS OF SPARTA SHALL HAVE 
THE TOWER OF REJECTING IT. The rights of 
the people mult have been of conſiderable extent, 


ſince there was occaſion to employ this ſacred for- 


gery for the reſtraining of them. 
Vis next point in conſideration was the policy, 


which Sparta was to obſerve towards the ſeveral ſtates 


of Greece, and the dangers ſhe had to fear from them, 


Spart was ſurrounded by many powerful neigh- 


bours, the Meſſenians, the Arcadians, the Ar— 
gives, nations whoſe ſituation afforded them ad- 
vantages of which the barren ſoil of Sparta was 
deprived: ſome of them already beheld with jea- 
lous eyes this rival city, and would probably ſpare 


no pains to oppreſs it. The loſs of independency 


Lycurgus wiſely looked upon, as one of the molt 
dreadful evils that could befal his country; ang 
therefore he planned a ſcheme, that ſhould 

her ſtrength and full ſecurity againſt all hoſtile in in- 
vaſions— not by fortifying her frontiers, and 


ren places of defence—but by means much 


leſs mlidle, by rendering the people vigorous and 
brave; by enuring them from their early years to 
all the hardſhips of war; by teaching them to dare 
the moſt trying dangers, and to eſteem it the 
heizht of human glory to die in the defence of 
their country. For this purpoſe he turned their 
whole genius to the buſineſs of arms, and appointed 
not one ordinance but what tended to endow them 
with force of body and intrepidity of ſoul. The 


male children, as foon as born, were to be ſub- 


mitted to the inſpection of the elders of the tribe, 
and none to be educated but thoſe of a ſtrong. 
healthy complection: all others were caſt into a 
deep cavern at the foot of the mountain 'Taygetus. 
When they were leven years old, they were re- 
mov ed from under the care of the mother, and 

brought 
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brought up, as children of the tate, by ſtrangers Book 
free from all the weakneſſes of parental tenderneſs. . 
The manner of their education had all imaginable Sect. 
rcughneſs and ſeverity of diſcipline, They were 
to be taught to bear the extremities of heat and 
| cold, and to run bareſoot over ſharp and rugged 
I places. They were to be accuſtomed to walk un- 
| concerned through the gloom of the obſcureſt 
f night, and to become ſuperior to all the ſuperſti- 
tious fears that are apt to invade infant minds. 
Their beds were to be hard and unpleaſant, their 
garments plain, their food coarſe and ſcanty. They 
were to ſleep in public galleries, and to eat toge- 
ther in common halls; and both rich and poor, 
the child of the meaneſt and of the nobleſt birth, 
fared alike. Each band of boys was under the govern- 
ment of a young man of the age of twenty, who 
was to obſerve their actions, and to puniſh or re- 
ward them according to their diligence and readi- 
neſs to obey : they were to be ſent by him on ad- 
venturous attempts, to form ambuſcades, and to 
lie in wait for plunder. This kind of ſtealth the 
laws allowed of : but if diſcovered, they were cor- 
refed, not for diſhoneſty, but becauſe they had 
been wanting in art and contrivance. They were 
obliged alſo to hard exerciſe: nay their very re- 
creations were a kind of military labour, as hunt- 
ing on foot, wreſtling, throwing the diſc, bend- 
ing the bow, whirling the fling, darting the jave- 
lin; and when covered with ſweat, they were 
_ encouraged to plunge into the river Eurotas. 
Then as for pain, they were to bear it with the 
utmoſt firmnels. At Sparta was an altar, ſacred 
to Diana Orthia : here it was the cuſtom to inflict 
itripes on the Spartan youths, in order to form 
them to conſtancy of enduring. It is amazing to 
what a degree the ſenſe of honour wrought ON 
thoſe ſtriplings, even in their tendereſt years. 


Hiſtorians 


Book Hiflorians aſſure us, that ſome of them have ex. 


Sect. 1, much as uttering a groan. Nay, ſo powerful was 
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pired under this bloody difcipline, without fo 


this contempt of pain, that we are told by Plu- 
tarch, a lad of Sparta, who had ſtolen a fox, and 
concealed it under bis garment, choſe, rather than 
be diſcovered, to ſmother his anguiſh while the fox 
was gnawing into his bowels, and actually fell 
down dead. A people thus educated muſt have 
been fearleſs of every penl, and invincible in 
arms, ; 

Taz liberal arts, which among other 1 nations 
are prized as the means of poliſhing and improving 
the mind, were to make no part of the education 
of a Spartan: Lycurgus was apprehenß ve, they 
might humanize too much his countrymen, and 
render them weak and effeminate. The only im- 
provements the young men received were from the 
converſations of the aged, who entertained them 
with the reeital of the warlike atchievements of 
their anceſtors, or taught them martial ſongs, in 
honour of ſome of the Spartan heroes, or in praiſe 
of manly courage, to inſpire them with a deſire of 
following the ſame path to glory. Or perhaps 
ſometimes they propoſed to them gue/tions full of 
ſenſe and meaning, ſuch as, Who was the beſt 
man in Sparta? Whether ſuch an action was to be 
accounted virtuous ? and to theſe wy were to re- 
turn anſwers ſhort and pertinent : hence they ac- 
quired the art of expreſſing ther ves with un- 
common brevity and ſmartneſs of fpeech, inſomuch 
that a Laconic anfiver became proverbial. 

As to the reſt of their deportment, they were 
to pay an entire obedience to the commands of 
their ſuperiors ; they wereto behave in their pre- 
ſence with great reverence, to riſe before them, to 
obſerve them in a compoſed manner, and never to 
break Glence but when ſpoken to. Among them- 

| ſelves 
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ſelves they were permitted to indulge in raillery, Bo © x 
and to try each other with poignant jeſts, which IV. 
they were allo in their turns obliged to bear ; tor See. . 


to be moved to ill temper by ſuch things, was 
thought extremely unworthy of a Lacedemonian. 

Wem they roſe to man's eitate, the ſame ſtrain 
of polity was continued. Tillage, architecture, 

and mechanical crafts were conſigned to the He- 
lote: the men of Sparta were not to have any 
employment but the buſineſs of war, ts render 
themſelves expert in military ſcience, and to make 
proof of their activity and ſtrength. They were 
to be ſtrangers to all the /ftening languiſhments of 
love: their courtſhips were to be plain and artleſs, 
rather with a view to advance the public weal by a 
numerous healthy offspring, than for the fake of 
gratifying a voluptuous paſſion. To effect this 
the more ſurely, their maidens, as well as their 
voungmen, were to be practiſed in athletic exerciſe, 
to throw the quoit, and pitch the bar: they were 
taught not to conſult dreſs and luxurious ornament, 
but to be hardy, ſtrong, reſolute - ſo that inſtead of 
ſoftneſs of feature and delicacy of frame, robin 
of body and ſpirit undaunted were the accompliſh- 
ments of the Spartan women. Lycurgus took alto 
eſpecial care to render death familiar to Spartan 
eyes, and to diveſt it of its uſual horrors. Contrary 
to the Grecian manner, he ordered the dead to be 
inte red within the city, and forbad all tears and 
lamentations over them, Thus did he, in the 
view of making his Spartans a martial bold people, 
proclaim war againſt every one of the feelings of 
human nature, and endeavour to baniſh out of his 
commonwealth every paſſion, that might unbend 
courage, and melt the foul into a flow, of tender- 
nels. Accordingly, the Spartans became remark- 
able for a ſtrength of mind, not to be broken by 
any adverſe occurrence. "They marched on to 
; certain 
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Boo k certain death, ſerene and compoied. They could 
IV. bear to be bereaved of their children, without one 
Scct. . ſigh. Parents even eſteemed it an happineſs, when 

their ſons fell in battle. Nay mothers themſelves 
received this kind of tidings with exultation ; and 
hiſfory has. preſerved to us the memorable reply of 
the mother of a Spartan general, who, when news 
was brought that her ſon was no more, aſked only, 
whether he had died bravely? _ 

Tur military laws, which Lycurgus inſtituted, 
belong to this part of his ſyſtem, and are well 
worthy of notice. The men of Sparta were not 
to be admitted to go to war before the age 
of thirty. Their cities were to be open and 
unwalled. When they encamped, their centinels 

were to be without arms. And in battle, Spartans 
never were to turn their backs before the enemy, 
whatever the diſproportion of numbers: they that $ 
did, wereaccounted infamous, and became incapable a 
of ever ſerving their country. What yet ſpeaks 5 
moſt of all the wiſdom of Lycurgus, they were not 
to make conqueſts, nor to wage war for any con- 
ſiderable length of time againſt the ſame enemy. 
Plutarch aſhgns the realon, becauſe by thoſe 
means they might render their enemies too well 
exerciſed in the arts of war. Other motives not 
leſs cogent might have determined Lycurgus to lay 
down this maxim of ſtate. It was poſſible the time 
ſhould come, when Sparta might have no more 
enemies to contend with. A complete victory once 
obtained over every power around them, the 
Spartans would be apt to forget the means that 
raiſed them to empire; they would molt probably 
work their own undoing, by ſinking into effemi- 
nacy and the love of pleaſure. To obviate this 
miſchief, Lycurgus appointed them uninterrupted 
activity and vigilance for their portion. A further 
inducement may have been this. Sparta, by ſub- 
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duing her neighbours and enlarging her territorics,B © © 
muſt in the end have weakened and fubverted her IV. 
own ſtrength. Whereas, while ſhe abſtained from Sect. . 
conqueſts, whilſt ſhe laboured only io detend her 


own borders, or to prevent the other Peloponne- 
ſian ſtates from oppreſling each other, her forces 


were kept whole and undivided, ſhe became the 
arbiter of all the nations near her, and mult have 


obtained a much ſurer and far more glorious em- 
pire, than any that extent of dominion could have 
conſerred on her. 

IIIE laſt great concern, which demanded the 


attention of Lycurgus, was the manners of the 


Spartan people. This excellent lawgiver was fully 


- ſenſible, how little the wiſdom of his inſtitutions 


would avail, if not ſupported by the virtue and in- 
tegrity of the Spartans themſelves. And from the 
ruinous low. condition of ſome of the nations 
among whom he had been, as well as from the dif- 


tractions under which his own country had lately 


laboured, he well knew, what were the fources of 
thoſe evils which generally lay kingdoms waſte. 
Theſe are avarice and luxury: avarice, the parent 

of rapine, cruelty, and injuſtice; and luxury, that 
leads the way to effeminacy and weakne's. Ii the 
frit took place, the Spartan ſlate mult be torn by 
civil diflenſions : the rich would become tyranni- 
cal and oppreſſive; the poor, diſcontented and Je- 
ditions. And if luxury inſinuated itfelf, it was 
impollible the diſcipline he had eitablified ſhou! 
be long obſerved. Men ſoftened by pleatures, 


could not but eſteem ſuch ſevere ordinances griev- 


ous and intolerable. Yet theſe were vices, that 
had frequently triumphed over the wiſeſt and molt 
cautious nations. Lycurgus therefore {truck out 
a new. ſcheme, a ſcheme wonderous and hardly 
credible, if antient hiſtory did not fully warrant 
the belief of it. 

| He 
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He firſt perſuaded the landed men to conſent to 
a new diviſton of lands: thoſe of Laconia he di. 
vided into thirty thouſand equal ſhares, and the 
demeſnes of Sparta into nine thouſand. Each of 
thele was ſuch, as to produce yearly ſeventy buſhels 
of grain for the maſter of a family, and the ſup- 
port of his children and domeſtics, and twelve for 
his wife, which portion became her dowry,—toge- 
ther with a ſuitable quantity of grapes and olives. 
To each child, as ſoon as he was examined and 
approved of by the elders of the tribe, one of theſe 
ſhares was to be aſſigned. of 

Bur notwithſtanding this well concerted eſta- 


pliſament, the ſeeds of luxury and pride were {till 


lurking in Sparta. There were gold and ſilver, 
rich furniture, and coſtly ornaments, which were 
the property of private perſons. Lycurgus then 
determined to alter entirely the very nature and 
value of this kind of goods. He forbad the uſe of 
gold and filver, in place of which he introduced 
iron money, a heavy, cumberſome coin: ſo that to 
lay up or remove a large quantity of this ſpecies 
of wealth, was a matter of very great trouble. 
at the ſame time, he baniſhed all curious coſtly 
arts, that have their end only in adminiſtering 
to luxury. Their garments were to be coarſe, 
faſhioned not for delicacy and ſhew, but for 
warmth and ſtrength. The cielings of their houſes 
were to be wrought by no tool but the ax, and 
their gates and doors ſmoothed only by the faw. 
And laſtly, to cut off all occaſion to luxurious and 
pampered living, he ordered public tables, at 


which all were obliged to eat; and if any of the 


higheſt quality abſented themſelves, or even ſeem- 
ed to eat with a nice and nauſeating ſtomach, they 
were fined by the magiſtrate, or at leaſt treated 
with all the ſeverity of ridicule. The fare which 


was ſerved at theſe common meals was remarkably 


ſimple, 


. 
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alſo of the public tables, as well as to render the 
attendance on them reſpectable, he directed that 
the Polemarchs (thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their bravery in war) ſhould inſpect over 
the ſeveral meſſes. 

Rus riotouſneſs, vanity, and effeminate plea- 
ſures diſappeared entirely. Every thing in Sparta 
was made to breathe the ſpirit of ſrugality and 


but frequent: * For,” ſaid Lycurgus, he that of- 


approach the oftener to the gods; and it is not 
the price of our offerings that renders us accept- 
able to the immortals, but the piety and purity 
of his heart who offers them.“ The ſtatues like- 
| wiſe, which adorned their temples, were all in a 
military dreſs. Even the goddeſs of love, whole 
ſoftneſs of figure in the other temples of Greece 
ſpake but too plainly the luſtful paſſion ſhe was 


armour, and with a countenance ſevere and firm. 
No inſcriptions were permitted on their monu- 
mental ſtones, except in honour of ſuch as had 
fallen in battle, or of thoſe women who had been 
engaged in the ſervice of the gods. Laſtly, he en- 
joined it to them to confine themſelves to their 
own native ſhores, not to viſit foreign countries, 
nor ſtudy maritime affairs : for he feared that the 


| tan virtue, or that, if they became powerful at 

ſea, they ſhould be tempted to make di'!ant con- 
queſts: which not only, as we have remarked, 
mult have divided their ſtrength, but might alſo 


have given an opportunity to citizens, ſent abroad 


temperance, Their very ſacrifices were to be 
without pomp or expence; they were to be ſimple, 


fers cheap ſacrifices, will have it in his power to 


ſuppoſed to inſpire, appeared at Sparta cloathed in 


example of other nations might corrupt the Spar- 


ſimple, and as they tell us, extremely unſavory, ex- B o o K 
cept to a Spartan, whoſe appetite was ſharpened by IV. 
exerciſe and ſcanty diet. To ſecure the economy Sect. 1. 
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Sto govern, of becoming tyrannical and licentious, 
Theſe were excellent ordinances in the ſcheme of 
Lycurgus : for it 1s eaſy to ſee, he did not mean 
to make the Lacedemonians a wealthy people, 
with wide dominion; and great extent of power ; 
he meant only to render them virtuous and free, 
and by rendering them virtuous and free, he 


| thought he made them happy. 


No means, divine or human, were omitted by 
the ſagacious legiflator, to prevail on the wealth 
citizens, eſpecially, to ſubmit to theſe regulations. 
Many perſons, no doubt, there were of exalted 
worth in Sparta, who ſeconded Lycurgus in the re- 


formation of their country. We have already ſeen, 


that he admitted twenty-eight into his council 
from the very beginning: and theſe, hiſtorians tell 
us, were the principal of the Spartan nobles, men 
of weight and influence. Beſides, he called reli- 
gion to his aid, pretending that Apollo of Delphi 
had given him theſe laws, with an injunction to 


impoſe them on the Spartan people. 


Boer with all this, he met with a ſevere oppoſi- 
tion, eſpecially in his attempt to deſtroy the value 
and uſe of riches. The opulent and powerful 
could not endure a project, that deprived them of 
all luſtre and pre-eminence but what aroſe from 
ſuperior virtue. In one of the public aſſemblies 
therefore, they. raiſed fuch a commotion againſt 
him, that Lycurgus was obliged to conſult his ſafety 
by flight, There happened an accident on this 
occaſion, than which nothing could place in a 
ſtronger light the exalted worth and generoſity of 
ſoul of this great Spartan. As he was haſtenin 
away from the tumult, a young man named Alc- 
ander, more eager in purſuit, came up with him, 
and while he turned his. head to look on his pur- 
fuer, wounded him dangerouſly in the eye. Ly- 


curgus, with his uſual. calmneſs, turned about, 


and ſhewed his countrymen his reverend face co- 
| vered 
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vered with a gore of blood. Aſhamed and con- BO OR 


founded at their own ingratitude, they offered him 
any reparation, and delivered the actor of the vio- 
lent deed into his power, to be puniſhed as he 
judged proper. Lyzurgus ordered the young man 
io attend him home, and to obſerve his pleaſure. 
There, without uſing the leaſt harſhneſs towards 
him, he ſo wrought on him by his excellent ex- 
ample—by the extraordinary ſobriety, the love of 
labour, and the wondrous command over himſelf 
which he ſhewed in all things that from, a difſo- 


lute ill-conditioned youth, he became a Gn and 


zealous admirer of Lycurgus, and one of the moſt 
virtuous citizens of Sparta. 


Grearty however as we mult admire the pri- 


vate character of Lycurgus, there is much reaſon 


to queſtion, whether his ſcheme of polity be enti- 
tled to our full approbation. It is plain, that it 
was good in many inſtances ; ſince, by obtervin: it, 

Sparta flouriſhed for a long ſucceſſion of ages. Bur 


| fardly ſome of his init may be venfafetl- 


without injuſtice. In the firſt place, the Spartans, 
it ſeems, were to become een a military na- 
tion. For what purpoſe ? Was not liberty to be 
purchaſed, but at the expence of the liberal ſci- 


cnces, and of all the "gentler ornaments of the 


mind ? Is it not poſlible, that a people, ſhould be 
brave, virtuous, nne be alſo a literate, po- 
lite, accompliſhed people ?- Lycurgus took eſpe- 
cial care, that the Spartans ſhould be trained up in 
all the diſcipline of war, that they ſhould be of ro- 
buſt body, and of ſoul intrepid. But did he not 
at the fame time make them rough, fierce,” and 
eruel ? This very people became; as might have been 
foreſeen, the worit and haughtieſt of matters, the 
- moſt inſulting and mercileſs conquerors. Indeed 
a kind of inhumanity runs through the whole of 
Lycurgus! inſtitutions. The ordering to death 
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world with a weak and delicate frame, is not even 
to be thought of without horror. It is paſt con- 
ceiving, how a legiſlator could enjoin, or a people 
ſubmit to a law of ſo extraordinary a nature. —That 
other cuſtom alſo, of beſprinkling annually the al- 


tar of Diana with the blood of their children, and 


ſuffering ſome of them to expire under the ſeverit 


of the ſtrokes, what an idea does it afford of the 
Spartan manners? Compare this altar of blood with 


the altar of mercy which the generous Athenians 
erected, and ſay to which we ſhould give the pre- 
ference —Then how ſtrange was it for mothers to 
exult in the death of their ſons, becauſe they had 


fallen in battle! Whence came it to be a crime at 


Sparta, to have natural affection? May we not love 
our country, and yet drop a tear over the aſhes of 
the brave and good who die in her defence ? Other 
legiſlators have thought this noble concern adorned 
a man, and made the heart better. Homer him- 
ſelf, who underſtood ſo well the proprieiy of na- 
fure, repreſents his braveſt hero weeping at the 
remembrance of his beloved Patroclus. -- Neither 
is a greater depth of penetration diſcernible in a 
political ſyſtem, which confined a nation to the 


trade of war ſingly, making no proviſion, when 


they ſhould have rendered themſelves ſuperior to 
their enemies, againſt their ſinking into ſloth and 
inactivity. The ufe of arms, and the roughneſs 
and hardihips of a military life, were to be the 
only buſineſs of the Spartan people; and if they 
ever ſhould become completely victorious, from that 
day Sparta might date her ruin. The barrier 
which Lycurgus oppoſed to this obvious danger, 
by forbidding conqueſts, or long wars with the 
ſame enemy, was too feeble. Victory is licenti- 
ous: anda nation, which has once triumphed over 
the hazards of a dangerous war, and ſees conqueſts 


open 
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open before it, will not eaſily reſtrain ambition, Boo K 
will not prefer the ſparing to the utter reduction of IV. 
its enemies It becomes us allo to remark, that Sec. 1. 


Lycurgus ſeems very little to have conſulted the 
virtue and decency of the Spartan women. T heir 
maidens were allowed to wear looſe garments, to 
enter into the athletic liſts, and to wreſtle with 
men. Huſbands were permitted to lend their wives 
to the firſt that liked them. So that the Spartans 
were as indelicate in their ſentiments, as they were 
uncouth and rugged in their manners ; and their 
women were famed for nothing leſs than their mo- 
deſty and reſerv2dneſs, 
THe beſt excufe, that can be offered for theſe 
blemiſhes in the Spartan code, is the anxiety of its 
author to ſecure the main purpoſe he had in view, 
that of preſerving freedom and independency to 
his countrymen ; which object he ſuppoſed could 
no otherwiſe be attained, but by making them a 
brave martial nation. No virtue was to be culti- 
vated among them, but what had a tendency to 
military diſcipline; to render the people rough 
and adventurous, careleſs of all glory but the glo- 
ry of arms, inſenſible of every pleaſure and every 
_ paſſion that might ſoften and enervate, able to en- 
dure the inclemencies of the ſeaſons and the extre- 
. mities of want; to teach them an entire obedience 
to their commanders, and to bear minds reſolute 
and unſhaken amid the moſt trying dangers. And 
thus far his ſcheme was attended with the greateſt 
ſucceſs. For ſurely never was there a people more 
frugal and abſtemious at home, or more to be 
feared in war: never was there a people more firm 
under difficulties, or that met the wound of death 
with more conſtancy and chearfulneſs, As to 
their obedience to the orders of their country, 
they practiſed it to the higheſt degree. Generals 
at the head of victorious armies laid down their 
command 
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Book command immediately, it but the meaneſt Spartan 


IV. 


brought them the Scytals of revpcation from the ſu- 


Sect. 1. preme magiſtrates of Sparta. This Scytalè was no- 


thing more than a narrow icroll of parchment, on 
which the orders were written. Together with 
his commiſſion the general received from the ma- 
giltrates a ſhort tal, the exact duplicate of which 
in length and thickneſs the magiſtrates kept to 


themſelves, and rolled on it a flip of parchment, 


when they had occation to write any orders: the 
parchment was rolled off, and ſent to the general, 

wao, by applying it to his own ſtaff, was immedi- 
diately informed what the plealure of the govern- 
ment was. And with this ſimple inſtrument did 
Sparta command more forcibly, than could the 
miehtieſt ſovereign with his band of armed mi- 


niſters. 
ir is ſurpriſing however, ſince the grand object 


of Lycurgus was to render Sparta a military na- 


tion, that he ſhould have fallen upon the inconſiſt- 
ency of limiting the number of his people to thirty- 


nine thouſand men, that being the number of 


ſhares of land afligned to male children, when pro- 
nounced healthy and vigorous. It at any time 
there were more perſons than there were lots, the 
uſage was, to fend the ſuperfluous number abroad 
in colonies. Ihe ſtrength of any country is the 
multitude of its inhabitants; of a military one 
more particularly, whoſe forces muſt be often 
thinned by the chance of 'war. But this contri- 
vance that the denizens ſhould not exceed a certain 
proportion was the more dangerous, becauſe at 
the ſame time the territory of Laconia was covered 
with a multitude of flaves, who muſt have been 
far more numerous than their maſters, ſince it 
was to them that the culture of all the lands, and 
the exerciſe of every uſeful art, were entruſted. 
The ill effects of not preſerying the balance of 

numbers 
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numbers between theſe two orders of men diſco- Book 
vered themſelves preſently, eſpecially as the new IV, 
ſyſtem of Lycurgus made no change in the fortune Sect, 1. 
of the unhappy ſlaves (who were all denominated He- 
lots) except that of beitowing on them a larger por- 
tion of wretchedneſs. Nothing but danger was to 
be looked for at the hands of men irritated by ill 
uſage, if permitted to encreaſe continually in num- 
ber. Lycurgus therefore 1s faid to have 1ntro- 
duced a method, as well to prevent that encreale, 
as to accuſtom the Spartan youth to the trade of 
war at the expence of the unfortunate Helots. A 
number of young Spartans were ſent forth armed 
with daggers, and charged to lie in wait for the 
ſlaves, as they were diſperſed abroad in the fields, 
or returning homeward at night, and to deſtroy 
the ableſt and moſt warlike of them. Of theſe 
bloody executions we find too many inſtances in 
the Spartan hiſtory. It muſt be confeſſed, Plutarch 
endeavours to clear Lycurgus of the guilt of ſuch 
barbarity, and pretends it was a political contri- 
vance poſterior to his days. However, other wri- 
ters inſiſt, that he himſelf was the author of it. It 
was called deb Or the ambuſcade, from the man- 
ner in which thele poor 1½ũilſpecting ſlaves were 
murdered. In after times, to give a kind of co- 
lour to this act of inhumanity, it was cuſtomary 
for the Ephori, at their entrance into office, ſo- 
lemnly to denounce war againſt them. But who- 
ever was the adviſer of this execrable expedient, it 
is certain, the inſtitutions of Lycurgus ſubjected 
thoſe miſcrabte men to many dreadful indignities. 
They were to be forced to drink to excels, and 
then were to be led, by way of ſhew, to the public 
halls, that the Spartan children might ſee what a 
bealtly vice was drunkenneſs. They were neither 
to ſpeak, nor look, nor walk, as freemen. They 
were not even permitted to learn any: longs in 
praiſe 
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Boo K praiſe of liberty and martial courage, Jeſt they 


IV. 


ſhould inſpire them with nobler ſentiments, and 


Sect. 1. elevate them to a deſire of freedom. 


Tux inſtitution of the Ephori, thoſe magiſtrates 
of whom we have juſt made mention above, is ge- 


rerally ſuppoſed to have taken place in the reign of 


Theopompus, who lived three generations after 


 Lycurgus They were deſigned to temper the ex- 


orbitant power of the ſenate, and had even an au- 
thority over the kings themſelves. They were to 
be five in number, to be choſen out of the people, 
and to be elected annually. Their privileges were 
very extenſive. They could enquire into the con- 
duct of all magiſtrates whatſoever; they could de- 


clare war, and make peace; they could raiſe forces, 


and appoint the funds for their maintenance. But 
withal no act of theirs was valid, except the five 
concurred unanimouſly, This new appointment 


does not ſeem to have owed its riſe to any experi- 


enced defect in the inſtitutions of Lycurgus. It is 


rather probable, that king Theopompus found him- 
ſelf, by his own miſmanagement, obliged to call 


in the aid of theſe new officers, to filence the mur- 


murs of the people diveſted by him of their privi- 
leges, and to reſtore the balance of power which 
he had imprudently deſtroyed. For this Theo- 


pompus was he, who invented the famous Rhetra 
quoted above, by which the people were forbidden 


to propound any thing to the ſenate, and left in 
poſſeſſion only of the right of admitting or reject- 
ing. From that time, no meaſures could be de- 


bated on, but what the council of twenty-eight 
thought proper to bring forward. The ſtorm of 


popular reſentment, excited by fo great a change 
in their polity, gathering faſt upon Theopompus, 
he ſought a ſhelter to himſelf under the plauſible 
meaſure of inſtituting the Eplori. And it is cer- 
tain, theſe magiſtrates for ſome time were of ex- 


cellent 
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cellent uſe. They acted as guardians of the laws, B o o x 
and greatly advanced the public peace and proſpe- IV. 
rity : but at length they degenerated. Ihe excel- Sect. 1. 
ſive power, with which they were inveſted, tempted 
them to the abuſe of it: they trampled under foot 
the ordinances of Lycurgus, and were the firſt in 
Sparta that gave the example of luxury and diſſo- 
lute manners. | 
OBJecTIoNs have been made againſt the origi- 
nal frame of the Spartan ſenate, which do not ap- 
pear to be equally well founded with thoſe that lie 
againſt the admiſſion of the Ephori. It has been 
urged, that the ſenatorial age was too advanced, 
ſixty years carrying us beyond the ſeaſon when our 
abilities are in their full vigour ; and that the pow- 
er of this body was dangerous ona double account, 
becauſe it was a power not accountable either to 
kings or people, and becauſe it was enjoyed for 
life. But it ſhould be conſidered, that if the people 
had been poſſeſſed of the privilege of electing fre- 
quently new ſenators, the balance of power muſt 
have leaned too much to their ſide, and the autho- 
rity and dignity of the regal majeſty muſt have 
ſunk to nothing.—For the age required to qualify a 
ſenator it may be pleaded, that the conſtitutions of 
that frugal people laſted much longer than do thoſe 
of luxurious and effeminate nations ; and a Spar- 
tan of ſixty had many years of health and vigour 
yet before him. Then, this is a period of life, 
at which the feveriſh paſſions have ſubſided, and 
men are cool and experienced. So that it was not 
to be apprehended, that ſuch men as theſe, men 
of noble birth, who had come late to the enjoy- 
ment of power, and had been tor ſixty years learn- 
ing obedience and ſubjection to the laws, ſnould 
readily join in any of the deſtructive ſchemes, 
either of a fiery ambitious king, or of a turbulent 
ſeditious multitude. To this we may add, that the 
ns honours 
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B o o « honours of the Spartan ſenators were limited to 


IV. 
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their perſons : their ſons did not inherit; they had 


Sect. 1. no way of riſing to the like degree of eminence, 


but by approving themſelves faithful and virtuous 
citizens. 

A rok of government, in which the powers of 
kings, nobles, and people were ſo happily attem- 
pered and blended, might have been left to itſelf, 
and to the experience of its falutary effects, with- 
out calling in the ſupport of artifice for ſecuring its 


duration. It is recorded however, that Lycurzus 
employed a very extraordinary fineſſe to perpetuate 


his laws. As ſoon as theſe were eſtabliſhed at 


Sparta, he pretended there was one thing remain- 


ing, which he could not impart to them before he 
had conſulted the oracle of Apollo; and he exaQ- 


ed an oath from his countrymen, that_they, would 
obſerve his laws till he returned. He then ſet out 


for Delphi, but firmly determined never to ſee 


Sparta more. When he had enquired of the ora- 
cle concerning the planof polity he had introduced, 


and received for an{wer that Sparta ſhould be happy 


as long as ſhe obſerved it, he put an end to his lite 


by a voluntary "abſtinence, and ordered his body 


to be burned, and his aſhes to be thrown into the 
ſea, that the Spartans never might be releaſed from 


the oath they had taken. If this ſtory be true 
(for ſome hiſtorians are ſilent about it, though too 


remarkable to be omitted; had it hook generally | 


ſuppoſed fact) we cannot reſuſe the tribute of ad- 


miration to the zeal of the patriot, while as chriſ- 
tians we deplore the blindneſs of the pagan, who 


could perſuade himſelf he was ſupreme lord of his 
own lite, and might Gulpoſe of it when and how he 


pleaſed. 
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SECTION II. 


F ORTIFIED by that extraordinary form of yg O OR 1 
1 difcipline we have now deſcribed, the Spar- Iv. 
MY ans did not long retain in remembrance the direc- g.q ,, 1 
A tions of Lycurgus, that they ſhould reſt content= 
* edwithin their own territories, and endeavour on- 
* ly to defend them.“ Pretences were not wanting 
to their ambition ; and they foon became the ſpoil- 
ers and 1avagers of every neighbouring ſtate, the 
peſt of war to all around them. This is the light, 
in which reaſon beholds the glory of all thoſe con- 
querors who wield the ſword, not of juſtice, but 
of violence and oppreſſion: and in this light may 
the Spartans deſervedly be conſidered. It is true, 
at home they were a virtuous people, hardy, tem- 
perate, of minds well governed, and inacceſſible 
to thoſe paſſions which are generally the bane of 
human 
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B o o k human greatneſs. Nevertheleſs what was all this, 


IV. but a courſe of diſcipline for war, that they might 
Sect. 2. be prepared to invade and deſolate? Their very 


cadia more: an oath which, hiſtorians tell us, 
| _ "Was - -: 


virtues were the ruin of their unhappy neighbours, 
It muſt be confeſſed, the time came when the 


acted an illuſtrious part, when they fought in a 


"ang te cauſe, for the common liberties of Greece, 


t far different were man of the atchievements of 5 


which Sparta had to boaſt, as the reader will be 


enabled to judge from the detail of wars we are 


going to enter upon. 
Soo after the death of Lycurgus, the Spartans 


made trial of their force of arms, by attacking the 


Achaeans and thoſe of Argos. But their moſt me- 
morable expedition was againſt the Arcadians. 


They were a people, to whom the Spartans ſeem 
to have borne an inveterate enmity, Perhaps the 


rich paſturages and rural wealth, which the Ar- 


cadians poſſeſſed, tempted theſe frequent invaſions. 
Whatever was the motive, they marched againſt 
Tegea, a city near'to the borders of Laconia. Cha- 


rilaus was at the head of the Lacedemonian army : 
and ſo aſſured were they of victory, that they 
brought with them chains to bind their future 
captives. But the Tegeans were determined to 
ſell dear their liberties: they fought therefore with 
that vigour which deſpair inſpires; and even their 
women appeared in battle, and charged the Lace- 
demonians. This brave reſiſtance was attended 
with the ſncceſs it deſerved. Charilaus was to- 
tally routed : he and a great part of his army 
were made priſoners, and bound with the very 
chains they bad prepared for the Tegeans. Not- 


withſtanding, ſhortly after, the too. generous vic- 
tors releaſed them, on their taking a ſolemn oath, 


that the Lacedemonians ſhould never invade Ar— 
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was religiouſly obſerved, until Sparta found it Bo ox 
29 her intereſt to break it. 5 55 1 
3 ARCHELAUS died about this time, and left the Sect. 2. 
15 throne to Teleclus : Charilaus likewiſe was ſuc- | 108 
ceeded by his fon Nicander. The fate of Tele- | 
clus is memorable. He was killed in the temple = 
of Diana on the Meſſenian borders, as he was en» — 
deavouring to defend the honour of certain Spar- = 
tan virgins to whom the Meſſenians would have 1 
offered violence. So pretend the Spartans. But ww 
the Meſſenians ſay, it was the treachery of Tele- = 
clus that occaſioned his death; becauſe they who =_ 
appeared to be virgins were no other than young : 1:6 
i warriors in female habits, whom Teleclus had | 164 
brought with him to this temple in order to ſeize | 
x ſome of the principal of the Meſſenian nobles. 
However the fact may have been, it drew import- 
ant conſequences, being the avowed reaſon for the 1 
Meſſenian war, when the real incentive molt pro- 1 
bably was, the deſire of the Lacedemonians to in- Il, 
vade Meſſenia, and to extend their dominion over 
one of the faireſt countries of Peloponneſus. Ihe _ 
care of this war fell to Alcamenes, ſon of Tele- 1 
clus. TE | | 
As ſoon as Alcamenes had raiſed a ſufficient force, Bet. chria 4 
he entered Meſſenia, and took Amphea, a place 7% - We | 
of ſome ſtrength, without the leaſt oppoſition ; for | 
ſo expeditious was his march, that he found the 
gates of the city open, as in times of peace. He 
nevertheleſs wreaked his utmoſt vengeance on the 
inhabitants, putting them all to the ſword without 
diſtinction of age or ſex, even in the midſt of the 
temples of their gods. Euphaes, who was then on — 
the Veſlenian throne, undiſmayed by this diſaſter, h 
managed the war with great bravery and conduct. = 
He harraſſed continually the Lacedemonian army, 
and refuſed to yenture an engagement, till his fol- 
diers had acquired ſufficient ſkilt to engage on equal 1 
| terms. 14 
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B oo terms. At length in the fourth year he offered 


IV. 
Sect. 2. 


Bef. Chriſt 
738. 


them battle, ay obtained ſuch advantage over 
them, that they were obliged to retreat into Laco- 
nia. Alcamenes did not long ſurvive this ill ſuc- 
cels : he was ſucceeded by Polydorus, his fon. Ni- 
cander dying alſo, the crown deſcended to his ſon 


Theopompus. 


TuESE two princes engaged warmly in the war, 


and laid waſte all Meſſenia. The devaſtation of 


their country brovght on this wretched people a 


_ dreadful encreaſe of evils, the horrors of famine 


and peſtilence. Porne down by the weight of miſ- 


fortune, the Meſſenians reſolved to abandon all 


their cities, and to retire to the top of the high 


mountain Ithome, where they determined to pre- 


ſerve their liberties, or die in the defence of them. 
At the ſame time, a perſon was ſent to conſult the 
oracle at Delphi, who brought back for anſwer, 


© that the war would end in the extermination of 


the Meſſenian people, unleſs a virgin of the blood 


of the Epytidæ,' ſo was the royal family of 


Meſſenia called, were offered up a victim to the 
gods.“ The diſtracted Meſſenians complied with 


the bloody injunction ; and Ariſtomenes, a prince 
of the royal race, ſacrificed his daughter with his 


own hand. Infpired with new confidence, the 


people now promiſed themfelves victory over their 


enemies; and a numerous army of Lacedemonians 


= appearing before Ithome, a battle enſued, in which 


79 


both parties fought with inveterate rage and obſti- 


nacy. When it was doubtful which party ſhould 
prevail, Eupbaes, expoſing himſelf too far in the 
battle, received a wound, and felF: his faithful 
Meſſenians ruſhed to the place with redoubled fury, 
and having bravely recovered the body of their 
dying king, brought him back to Ithome, where 


Bek. Chriſ he expired in ſome few days. This kappanedabout 


the thirteenth year of the war. 
IN 
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In the ſtead of Euphaes, Ariſtomenes was ſeated B o O E 


on the throne, notwithſtanding the claims of many 
competitors ; and he ſoon ſhewed, how well he 
deſerved the preference. He not only confirmed 


IV. 
Sect. 2. 


his countrymen in the proſecution of a war, on 


the ſucceſs of which it depended whether they 


ſhould continue to be, free, or become ſlaves to 
the Lacedemonian power; but alſo in every thing 
he approved himſelf the father of his people. He 
ſtudied to gain their affections by all the arts of 
affability and gentleneſs ; and even thoſe who had 
been his competitors for the crown he adorned 
with diſtinguiſhed honours. Beſides, he courted 
the alliance of the other Peloponneſian ſtates, la- 
bouring much to unite them together againſt the 
ambitious and cruel deſigns of Sparta : and ac- 
cordingly, the Arcadians, the Sicyonians, and the 
Argives eſpouſed the cauſe of the Meſſenians, and 


marched to their relief. This was a ſeaſonable 
reinforcement to Ariſtomenes; for the Lacedemo- 


mans, aftiſted by the Corinthians, were preparing 
to attack him. Ariſtomenes was now in a condi- 
tion to receive them; and the two armies engag- 
ing together, the Lacedemonians were totally de- 
feated. Some ſay, that Theopompus himſelf was 


taken priſoner, and that he, with three hundred 


Spartans, were by the exaſperated Meſſenians fa- 
crificed in the temple of Jupiter of Ithome. But, 
with alt this gleam of fuccels, Ariſtomenes beheld 
his country a ruinous waſte, and his brave Meſſe- 
nians reduced to a handful of people; and under 
theſe circumſtances, he ſaw. it was impoſſible but 


Ithome muſt in the end fall into the power of the 


enemy. Ile was alſo terrified by iI1-boding omens 
and menacing oracles, the contrivances. of the 
prieſts, who apparently had fold” themſelves to 
the Spartan intereſt. All theſe things ſunk the 
ſpirit of the unfortunate prince: he fell into a 


deep 
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B o o x deep melancholy, and flew himſelf at the tomb of 


IV. 


his daughter. Ithome was ſoon after taken by the 


Sect. 2. Lacedemonians, and levelled with the ground; 


Bef. Chriſt 


723. 


and the wretched remains of the Meſſenian people 
were condemned to a hard and rigorous bondage. 
At firſt indeed, the Lacedemonians behaved to- 
wards them with ſome appearance of lenity, 
prompted by policy, no doubt: but the natural 
temper of Sparta ſoon prevailed, and Meſſenia 
was made to feel all the barbarity of thoſe merci- 


Teſs conquerors. The firſt Meſſenian war had laſted 


twenty years, and perhaps to the tedious length 
of 1t may 1n part be aſcribed the inſtitution of the 


Ephori by 'Theopompus : he found it neceſſary to 


compoſe the minds of the people of Spatta, and to 
purchaſe peace at home, at any price. | 


Nor content with a ſingle enemy, the Spartans 


had in the height of this war, and about the time 


when the Meſſenians retired to Ithome, engaged 
themſelves in a diſpute with the Argives concern- 
ing the territory of Thyrea, a city ſituate between 


Laconia and Argolis. The extraordinary feat of 
valour, performed on this occaſion by Othryades 


the Spartan, renders this diſpute worthy of notice. 
It had been agreed, that three hundred men ſhould 
be choſen on each fide, by whoſe ſwords the claim 
ſhould be decided. They met accordingly, and 


| fought ſo furiouſly, that all the Lacedemonians 


lay as dead on the field of battle, and of the Ar- 
gives two only remained alive, who ran to Argos 


to bring the tidings of their victory. It happened, 


that one of the Spartans, named Othryades, was 
not quite dead. After the departure of the Argive 


champions, this man. raiſed himſelf on piles of 
broken lances, and having drawn together as 
many ſhields as lay within his reach, he ereQed a 


trophy of them, and with his own blood wrote on 
the uppermoſt theſe words: To Jupiter the con- 
” queror 
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queror, guardian of trophics, Othryades the Spartan B O OR 
erecti this: then, unwilling to ſurvive his compa- IV. 
nions, he flew himſelf. The doubtful iſſue of this SeQ. 2. 
combat occaſioned a freſh diſpute between the two _ 
ſtates, and a new war, in which victory declared 
itſelf on the ſide of the Lacedemonians. 

Soo after the concluſion of the Meſſenian war, 
Polydorus was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated in Sparta. 
It does not appear, what provocation could incite 
the murderer to this; for hiſtorians make very ho- 
nourable mention of his many virtues, of his mo- 
deration eſpecially, and his ſtrict regard to juſtice. 
And in ſuch high eſteem was his memory held by 
his countrymen, that they ordered his effigies to 
be engraven on the public ſeal which the magil- 
trates of Sparta were to make uſe of. Not impro- 
bably the ſierceneſs of the Spartan ſpirit, when it 
was not allowed to ſpend itſelf in wars abroad, was 
apt to break out into domeſtic violences of this na- 
ture. 

NexT to Polydorus reigned his ſon Eurycrates; 
and to Theopompus ſucceeded his grandſon Zeu- 
xidamus. In the reign of theſe two kings a conſpi- 
racy was formed, which had well nigh proved fatal 
to the ſtate of Sparta. There are very uncertain 
accounts concerning the riſe of it; though it is 
plain how dangerous it was reputed, from the ex- 
treme and uncommon lenity ſhewn to thoſe who 
were engaged in it. No puniſhment was inflicted 
on them ; but by a public decree permiſſion was 
given to them to ſail over to Italy, in order to be 
ſettled there. Accordingly they got poſſeſſion of 
Tarentum, where they became a proſperous and 
celebrated people. By Juſtin this attempt is called 
the conſpiracy of the Partheniæ, whoſe relation of 
it carries very much the air of a fable. According 
to him and ſome others, when the Lacedemonians 


under Theopompus marched againſt the Meſſeni- 
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Bo O K ans, they took a ſolemn oath, that they would ne- 


IV. 


ver return home till they had ſubjugated Meſſenia 


Sect. 2. entirely. The brave reſiſtance they met with 


delayed them longer than they had expected: and 
repeated complaints came from Sparta, that, whilſt 


they were earneſt againſt their enemies, they were 


careleſs of the encreaſe of the Spartan people. 
Upon this it was decreed, that as many of the 
young men as were under age at the beginning of 


the expedition, and ſo had not taken the oath, 
ſhould have leave to return to Sparta, and be al. 
lowed the promiſcuous uſe of all the unmarried 
women. The ſons who were born from this com- 


merce were called Partheniæ, or the ſans of the 
maidens. But when the Lacedemonians returned 
trom the wer, and the young men found them- 
ſelves neglected, having neither parents nor inhe- 
ritance to claim, they began to form intrigues, 


and confpired with the Helots to fall on the citi- 
zens in the next general aſſembly. This was a for- 
midable conſpiracy, and might have proved too 


difficult fer the magiſtrates: and therefore was this 
expedient made uſe of, both to ſave the common- 
wealth,. and to raiſe thoſe unfortunate perſons to a 
more happy condition. Phalanthus, the firſt ad- 
viſer of the meaſure, was appointed leader of the 
colony. So much of this ſtory. is very likely to 
be fact, that the young men here ſpoken of were a 
ſuperflux of citizens, who found themſelves with- 


out Inheritance, becauſe the thirty-nine thouſand 


lots were already diſpoſed of, and thence were 
tempted to overturn the conſtitution of a country, 


in which, though their native land, they * 
enced the treatment of foreigners. 
As to any other tranſactions of theſe two kings, 
hiſtory is ſilent. Eurycrates was ſucceeded in the - 
Spartan throne by Anaxander his ſon, -Zeuxida- 


mus by his ſon Anaxida:nus. Their reign was 


rendered 


INT. 


he 
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rendered memorable by a ſecond Meſſenian war. B o O E 
IV. 
galling yoke of Sparta, and the various indignities Sect. 2. 


The oppreſſed Meſſenians could no longer bear the 


which the pride of their inſulting maſters impoſed 


on them. Ariſtomenes, a prince of the royal houſe 


of Meſſenia, was the principal encourager to this 
revolt. Ihe page of hiſtory preſents few charac- 
ters ſo nearly anſwerable to the imagined perfecti— 
on of an hero. Ariſtomenes was enterpriſing, in- 


trepid, difintereſted, of ſound judgment, of ho- 


Nour unblemiſhed, and of heart truly faithful to 
the cauſe of liberty and of his country. His firſt 
endeavour was to ſtrengthen himſelf by alliances. 
For this purpoſe he made his application to thoſe 
of Arcadia and Argos, judging that they could not 


but behold with jealous eyes the power of Sparta, 


and would gladly ſeize every opportunity of humb- 
ling the haughtineſs of this ambitious neighbour. 


His conjectures were not groundleſs. They ap- 


proved his project, and promiſed him aſliſtance: 


This ſecond war with Meflenia broke out in about | 
forty years after the firſt, as Fauſanias relates: Sir gef. Chritt 


Iſaae Newton is of opinion, there was only an in- 
terval of twenty-five years between the one and the 
other. 


Tux firlt place where the Spartans and Meſſeni- 


ans met in battle was near a certain village called 


Derz. Ariſtomenes on this occaſion performed 
the moſt amazing exploits, and as hiſtorians tell 
us, behaved with a courage more than human. 
The Lacedemonians nevertheleſs diſputed the day 
with great firmneſs, But the Meſſenians, led by 

the example of their general, bore down all oppo- 
ſition, and obtained a complete victory. His 


grateful countrymen now preſied him to accept of 


ſovereign power. A vulgar ſoul might have been 
elated by the offer; but Ariſtomenes declined it, 


with this anſwer, * that he had taken up arms to 
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BO OE“ reſtore them to liberty, not to raiſe himſelf to 
IV. © greatneſs.” After this victory, that no means 
Sect: 2. might be omitted of ſtriking terror into the enemy, 
he ſtole into the city of Sparta, and in the temple 
of Minerva hung up a ſhield inſcribed with theſe 
words: Ariſtomenes dedicates this to Minerva out of 
the ſpoils of the Spartan —an omen of very terrible 
nature in thoſe days of ſuperſtition. Affrighted by 
theſe ſiniſter accidents, the Spartans ſent a ſolemn 
deputation to Delphi to enquire about the event of 
the war, and received for anſwer, * that Sparta 
Bf. Chriſt * muſt ſeek a leader from Athens.“ The Athenians 
532 granted the requeſt, but in ſuch a manner, as plain- 
ly argued how lightly they deemed of the intereſts 
of Sparta. They gave them the poet Tyrtæus for 
their general ; a perſon of mean appearance, lame 
of a foot, and, eſpecially as to military ſcience, held 
in the loweſt eſteem at Athens. Notwithſtanding 
theſe unpromiſing circumſtances, the Spartans, 
obedient to the oracle, received him, and made 

ready for war. 

AR1STOMENES alſo prepared himſelf, and drew 
together a powerful force, the Eleans, the Argives, 
the Sicyonians, and Arcadians being numbered 
among his allies. The two armies, fired as they 
were 'with high reſentments, ſoon found the op- 
portunity of trying the iſſue of a battle. It was 
bloody and obſtinate: however in the end the 
Meſſenians prevailed, and the Lacedemonians were 
routed with great ſtaughter. This defeat occaſioned 
a deep conſternation at Sparta: the war ſeemed 
now to have a dark and threatening aſpect, and a 
general diſpiritedneſs poſſeſſed the people. It was 
in this conjuncture, that the extraordinary abilities 
of Tyrtæus began to diſplay themſelves. He re- 
ſtored their drooping courage; he recruited their 
armies with the choiceſt of their flaves, and encou- 
raged them to dear boldly up againſt the ſhocks of 

adverſe 
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adverſe fortune: he alſo compoſed martial ſongs, B o o x 
which affected the ſoldiery in a wonderful manner, IV. 
and rouſed them to reſolution and vigour. In the SeQt. 2, 
mean time, Ariſtomenes neglected not to improve 
his late victory: he marched his forces into La- 
conia, and having taken Pheræ, a town of conſi- _ 
derable note, he plundered it, putting all that re- | 
ſiſted him to the ſword, and carrying off a very Bf 
rich booty. Such a daring inſult Sparta could _ in 
not brook. A party was immediately ſent out WU 
againſt him, whom he ſoon defeated, and would _ 
probably have entirely cut off, had he not been 1 
diſabled by a wound, which obliged him to with- 4 
draw from the field. 55 1 
Tux third year of the war, the Lacedemonians, Bef. Chrit 
animated by Tyrtæus' inſpiring verſe, raiſed a 68“ 
powerful army, and once more entered Meſlenia, » 
Ariſtomenes likewiſe, being joined dy Ariſtocrates 4 
king of Arcadia, reſolutely marched forth to meet 9 
them. It is ſaid, that before the engagement, tge i. 
Lacedemonians (ſo determined were they to con- . 
quer or to die) faſtened, each on his right arm, 9 
billets inſcribed with their own names and the 1 
names of their families; that if they chanced to 1 
fall in battle, and their features were disfigured, _ x 
they might be known by thoſe marks, and reſtored . © 1 
to the ſepulchres of their fathers. With all this, 
Ariſtomenes would probably have proved too hard 
for Sparta; but in the height of the engagement, 
the falſe Arcadian, who had been bribe by the 
Lacedemonians to betray his confederates, baſel 9 
drew off his men, and, to add to the confuſion of þ 
the Meſſenians, forced his way through the midſt 
of them. Ariſtomenes nevertheleſs, forming the 
reſidue of his troops into cloſe order, gallantly 
continued the fight againſt the enemy that poured a 
in onhim from every ſide, and ſecured a retreat, 4 
though at the expence of the lives of many the = 
= | braveſt 
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B OO K braveſt of his ſoldiers. Weakened by this grievous 


IV. 


loſs, he reſolved to abandon all the open country, 


dect. 2. which with his ſhattered forces it was impoſſible he 


ſhould defend, and retired to a mountain of difh- 
cult accels, called Eiri, The Spartans now 
thought the war at an end; and therefore having 
blocked up the avenues of the mountain, they 
made a diviſion of the other lands of Meſſenja, and 
began to cultivate them. But Ariſtomenes, with 
three hundred choſen men, breaking out from 
Eira, drove the Spartans before him, and ravaged 
the whole country. At other times, he penetrated 


into Laconia, bearing away corn, wine, cattle, 


and whatever elſe was neceſſary for the ſupport of 


the beſieged; This obliged the Spartans to leave 


uncultivated not only the Meſſenian territories, but 
alſo thoſe parts of Laconia that were neareſt to the 
Meſſenian borders. Ariſtomenes however, at the 
head of his choſen band, continued his depredati- 
tions, and committed frequent ravages in the very 

neighbourhood of Sparta. Among the places 


be plundered was Amycle, diſtant only about 


eighteen” miles from th metropolis. As ſoon as 
the Spartan kings had an account of this expedi- 
tion, they haſtened in purſuit of him ; and as the 
Meſſenians were encumbered with booty, they 
came up with them before they had reached Kira. 


Ariſtomenes, whom no chance of things could in- 


timidate, diſpoſed his little party in order of battle, 
and notwithſtanding the inferiority of his numbers, 
maintained a long and vigorous conflict againſt the 
whole Lacedemonian army. At laſt ſpent with 
his wounds, he'ſunk down ſenſeleſs, and was made 
priſoner, together: with about 'fifty more, all that 
remained alive of thoſe brave Meſſenians. — 
Tus illuſtrious captive was led in triumph to 
Sparta, where the Lacedemonians expreſſed the 
toudelt | joy at the bght of a man, who had for ſo 
many 
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many years been the terror of their country. AsBook 

ſoon as he was recovered of his wounds, it was de- IV. 

creed, that he and all his fellow-priſoners ſhould SeQ. 2. 

be thrown into a certain deep hideous cavern, 1 

there to periſh for want of food; the uſual puniſh- # 
ment of the moſt flagitious offenders. The ſentence 1 

75 was rigorouſly executed, with this ſingular favour 
to Ariſtomenes, that he was permitted to put on his 


armour. Three days did Ariftomenes continue in "oh 
this place of horrors, amidft the groans of his ex- - 9 
5; piring countrymen, and the ſtench of corrupted _ 9 
carcaſſes. The third day, when he was almoit fa- 5 1 
miſhed, he heard a noiſe, and by the glimmering 11 


light pErceived a fox gnawing a body near him. 
With one hand he ſeized its hind leg, and defend- 0 
ing his face with the other, he followed the ſtrug- b 
gling creature, till he found it thrufting its head 
into a hole: this was the crevice, through which 
the fox had got in. Ariſtomenes then loofing his 
hold, purſued the track, and by dint of labour 
wrought himſelf a paſſage into the open air. Fee- 
ble as he was, he haſtened towards Eira, and al- 
moſt miraculoufly reached the place, to the inex- 
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preſſible joy and amazement of his faithful Meſſe- 0 
nians. x 
WIIIN his efcape was firſt told at Sparta, it was | 
eſteemed a fiction. Ariſtomenes foon gave them q 


ſenſible proofs of the truth of it. Falling on their I 
forces that lay before Eira, he flew molt of the of- 1 
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ficers, with a multitude of private men, and pil- 1 
laged their camp. The loſs on this occaſion was 4 
fo conſiderable, that the enemy deſired a ceffation 4 
of arms for forty days, under pretence of ſome re- þ 
ligious ceremony, but in truth that they might 4 
F- have time to bury their dead. Notwithſtanding 1 
5 the truce, certain Cretans, who were in the ſer- 1 


vice of Sparta, perfidiouſly ſeized Ariſtomenes, as 
bie was walking without the walls, and carried him 
away 
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B o o xXaway priſoner. Theſe Cretans were ſeven in num. 


IV. 


ber. Two of them ran with the tidings to Sparta: 


Sect. 2. the reſt conducted their prize to a lonely cottage, 


Bef. Chriſt, 
671. 


inhabited only by a widow. woman and her daugh- 
ter. The old woman knew Ariſtomenes, and 
communicated the diſcovery to the maiden, who 
being encouraged to the enterpriſe by an extraor- 
dinary dream“ ſhe lately had, prevailed on her mo- 


ther to attempt his deliverance. In this view, they 


plied his guards with ſtrong drink; and when the 
men were heavy in ſleep, they unbound Ariſto- 
menes, and armed him with a poniard. He im- 
mediately avenged himſelt on the treacherous Cre- 
tans, and brought away his deliverers to Eira, 
where he rewarded them largely, and gave the 
young woman in marriage to his ſon Gorgias. 

I was now the eleventh year, ſince the Spar- 
tans had laid ſiege to Eira : this length of time had 
the virtue of Ariſtomenes baMed all their purpoſes. 
But it was his misfortune to be always defeated by 


fraud and treachery, It happened, that a Meſſe- 


nian woman had commerce with a Spartan. By 
the means of this intrigue the Spartans were ap- 
priſed, that Ariſtomenes was detained at home by 
ſome wound ; and that the ſoldiers, ſecure of him, 


had retired from their ſtations on account of the 
inclemency of the weather. As ſoon as the Spar. 


tan commander had received this intelligence, he 
prepared for the attack, and aſſiſted by the dark- 


neſs of a tempeſtuous night, without any oppoſi - 


tion ſcaled the walls, and made himſelf maſter of 
all the Meſſenian poſts. When day appeared, 

Ariſtomenes beheld his dangerous ſituation. And 
now began one of the fierceſt engagements hiſtory 
makes mention of, It laſted three days and two 


* Of a non without claws, bound, and dragged along by 
wolves, whom ſhe looſed, refreſhed, and furniſhed again with 
claws ; 1 which, he immediately tore the wolves to pieces. 


nights, 
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nights, the women themſelves aſſaulting the enemy Boo Ex 
with inceſſant fury. At laſt, oppreſſed with num IV. —_— 
bers, and finding it impoſlible to preſerve the SeQt. 2. | 
citadel, Ariſtomenes the third evening drew off his 15 85 " 
wearied troops. On the next morning, having diſ- 1 
poſed his ſlender force with great art, the women We 
and children being placed in the center, he moved = 
on at the head of them directly towards the enemy, x 9 
reſolved to force his way, or to periſh in the at- 0 | 
tempt. The wondering Spartans, doubtful of the vl 
trial, opened to the right and left, and ſuffered * 14 
him to march off through the midſt of them. In (4 
this manner did the excellent Mefſenian bid fare- 1 
wel to his native land, leaving nothing to the — 
Spartans but a poor waſted, depopulated country. — 
Such exalted virtue ſeldom fails of ſupport : "nn 
heaven took care of Ariſtomenes. His firſt retreat 9 
was to the Arcadians, the antient allies of Meſſe- | 
nia. They crouded about him earneſtly, and heard — 
his ſtory with the utmoſt aſtoniſnment. Long be- 3 
fore, it had been the report in Arcadia, that Eira 
was taken, and all the Meſſenians exterminated. 
The faithleſs Ariſtocrates had contrived theſe falſe 
tidings, to prevent the marching of the Arcadian 
troops, and had perſuaded his ſubjects that any at. E 
tempt in behalf of the Meſſenians would now ſerve . 
only to draw down upon themſelves the vengeance 
of Sparta. It ſeems, he had alſo covered his for- 
mer treaſons with plauſible pretences, alledging, 
that menacing omens had obligedhim to retire from 
the field of battle. Ariſtomenes, without preferring 
any accuſation againſt the perfidious king, made 
it his ſole endeavour to excite the Arcadians againſt 
the ravagers of his country. He propoſed, with 
five hundred men only, to march to Sparta, and 
lay it in ruins. The Spartans, he ſaid, were now 
employed in the pillaging of Eira, and fearleſs of 
enemies; he could not fail of ſurpriſing them at 
this juncture, and taking vengeance on that inhu- 
man 
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man people for the wrongs done to wretched Meſſe- 
nia. A propoſal of ſo bold a nature, made by a 
perſon well able to execute it; and that argued ſuch 
firmneſs of courage in the midſt of his broken for- 
tunes, could not fail of moving admiration. The 
whole aflembly anſwered him with loud applauſes. 
Ariſtocrates however by various artifices delayed 


the execution, and in the mean time ſent to Sparta 


notice of the intended invaſion, The friends of 
Ariſtomenes, ſuſpecting the king, intercepted the 
meſſenger, and before the great council of the na- 
tion produced the letters of the Lacedemonians to 
him, in which all his treaſons were laid open. 
Never was there ſeen more violent indignation, 


than appeared on this occaſion. The whole aſſem- 
. bly roſe up furious againſt their guilty ſovereign, 
and began to ſtone him, calling frequently on the 


Meſſenians to affiſt their juſt revenge. But the 
generous Ariſtomenes, far from contributing to 
his puniſhment, beheld the tragic ſcene with the 
deepeſt concern, and a face covered with tears: 
whether it was the fate, or the baſeneſs of this un- 


worthy king, that affected him moſt. 


SOME time after this, a prince of Rhodes, en- 


quiring of the Delphic oracle, whom he ſhould take 
to wife that his poſterity might be a bleſſing to his 


people, received for anſwer, that he ſhould marry 


the daughter of the 1m worthy of all the Greeks. 
There was no doubt, who this perſon was—it 
could be no other than the great Ariſtomenes. 
| Accordingly the prince eſpouſed his daughter, and 


Bei. Chriſt 


Ariſtomenes retired with them to Rhodes, where 
he formed a well concerted ſcheme againſt the 
power of Sparta : but amidſt his bold-ſpirited pro- 
jets, he was ſurpriſed by death. The” Rhodians 
raiſed a ſumptuous monument to him, and his me- 
mory was held in the higheſt veneration. The 
gallant Meſſenians, who marched out of Eira un- 
der the banners of Ariſtomenes, paſſed over 0 we 
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iſland of Sicily, where they got poſſeſſion of a city B o o x 
called Zancle, a name by them changed into Meſ- IV. 
ſene, in remembrance of their loſt country. Pol- SeR. 2. 
terity has continued the memory of the fact, by 
calling the city, with a flight variation, Meſſina. 
Tun ſecond Meſſenian war had extended to tbe 
length of fourteen years; three before the fortify- 
ing of Eira, and Eira was beſieged eleven years. 
Of the Meſſenians who remained in Peloponneſus, 
many had fallen into the hands of the Spartans 
during the courſe of the war; and there might be 
ſome diſperſed about Meſſenia, at the time that 
Eira! was taken. All theſe ſhared the ſame fate 
with the unfortunate Helotæ, being reduced to the 
hard condition of fervitude. It is affirmed alſo, 
that the Spartans laid on them a double portion of 
wretchedneſs, and made ule of every ſeverity to 
afflict and break the ſpirit of a people, who had fo 
long preſumed to reſiſt them. The reader will 
forgive us, if we ſo far depart from the laws of 
| hiſtory as to anticipate events, by informing him, Bef. Chrin 
that Meſſenia was raiſed again to liberty, and once 368. 
more enabled to humble the infolence of Sparta. 
But that is a tranſaction far diſtant, ſome hundred 
years poſterior to the times of which we are now 
ſpeaking. 
ANAXANDER and Anaxidamus were on the 
Spartan throne, at ihe concluſion of the Meſſenian 
war. After their demiſe, the kingdom deſcended 
to their two ſons, Eurycratides and Archidamus, 
in whoſe reign there happened not any thing me- 
morable. hey were ſucceeded by Leo and Aga- 
ſicles, or Hegeſicles. "Theſe two kings attacked 
Tegea, and laid waſte its territories : but the Th 
geans, having worſted them in ſeveral en 
ments, impoſed on them a condition which th 
well deſerved ; they condemned them to reſtore 
all the improvements, and to cultivate with their 
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Boo xown hands the very lands, which they had ra- 


IV. 


vaged. In their time lived Solon, the Athenian 


Se. 2. lawgiver, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 


preſently. | | N 
NEexT to theſe two kings reigned Anaxandrides 
and Ariſto, who invaded the Tegeans with better 
ſucceſs, and in the end brought that brave people 
into ſubjection. Herodotus pretends, this was 


cowing to the removal of the bones of Oreſtes, 


which lay at Tegea, and which the Spartans were 
by an oracle warned to remove to Sparta. It might 
be a better reaſon, that the Tegeans were over- 


harraſſed and weakened by the continual incurſions 


of an unjuſt neighbour, whoſe choſen delight was 
war and deſolation, and who knew not what it 
was to enjoy the gentler days of peace. 

Tux manner in which this Spartan prince Ariſto 


is faid to have obtained his queen is too extraordi- 


nary to be paſſed over in ſilence. She was a wo- 
man of ſingular beauty, and had been the wife of 

Agetus, a noble Spartan whom the king honoured 
with diſtinguiſhed marks of favour. One day, in 

a merry mood, Ariſto made agreement with Age 
tus to give him whatſoever he ſhould aſk, on con- 
dition that Agetus ſhould ſhew him the like com- 
pliance ; and they both ſwore to obſerve the pro- 
miſe. Agetus defired ſome trifling boon, and was 
gratified; and then the king claimed his wife. 
This was a requeſt Agetus expected not: how- 
ever, he was too much a Spartan to refuſe a demand 
of the kind; and ſo was his wife raiſed to the 
throne of Sparta. The king, it muſt be obſerved, 
had two wives before this, and they were both 
childleſs : nevertheleſs, ſeven months after his mar- 
riage with the wife of Agetus, ſhe was delivered 
of a ſon. When Ariſto had the: news brought to 
bim, it happened to be, as he was on the tribunal 


priſe, 
i 


| lence had already deprived her of many of her 
| | | molt 
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priſe, and ſeemed to doubt whether he ſhould ac- B o ox 


knowledge him : but afterwards he owned him for 


amily hiſtory of the other Spartan king 


TIE 


Anaxandtides is not leſs remarkable. He was mar- 


ried to a perſon whom he dearly loved, but ſhe 
was barren. The Ephori on this account preſſed 
him to divorce her; failing in which endeavour, 
they inſiſted that he ſhould at leaſt marry another 
wife, and he was forced to comply. By this ſe- 
cond marriage he had a ſon named Cleomenes : and 
ſoon after he was born, his firſt wife proved with 
child, and brought forth a ſon who was called Do- 


rieus. Strong ſuſpicions were at firſt entertained 


concerning his birth : but theſe were effeQually 
confuted in the ſequel, when ſhe was delivered of 
two other ſons, Leonidas and Cleombrotus, How- 
beit, Cleomenes ſucceeded his father; at which 
preference Dorieus in diſguſt left Sparta, and re- 


tired to Sicily. About the time that Cleomenes 


obtained the crown, Ariſto died, and Demaratus 
reigned after him. | 


EqQuALLY fingular with the births of theſe two 


kings were their ſucceeding fortunes, being cloud- 


ed over with ſtrange diſaſters, though the begin- 
ning of their reign ſeemed to promiſe much glory 
and happineſs. When they aſcended the throne of 


' Sparta, Athens was in an afflicted ſtate, ſubjected 


to the yoke of Hippias the ſon of Piſiſtratus. His 
tather had uſurped the ſupreme authority ; and the 
lon, who enjoyed the ſame power after him, made 


the Athenians feel all the calamities which the 


ſway of a jealous cruel tyrant generally brings on. 
The ſpirit of Athens languiſhed under this oppreſſi- 
on ; and either baniſhment or the ſword of vio- 


IV. 
his ſon, and deſigned him heir to his kingdom. Sect. 2. 
The young prince received the name of Demara- 
tus, the 1 nof of the people. 
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Bo ox moſt valuable citizens. Among thoſe who hag 
IV. fled from Athens, ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
Se. 2. had made choice of Delphi for their place of refuge, 


where they prevailed on the Pythian prieſteſs to ſo- 
licit thoſe of Sparta, as in the name of the God, in 
behalf of their diſtreſſed country. Moved by the 
oracular warnings, which were conſtantly and 
earneſtly repeated, the Spartans determined to ſet 
Athens free. But Hippias having ſtrengthened 
himſelf with a body of Theſſalian horſe, fel upon 
their army, and routed them with great ſlaughter. 
Sparta was not diſcouraged. A ſecond and more 
numerous army was raiſed, at the head of which 
Cleomenes penetrated into Attica, and laid fiege to 


Athens. The tyrant nevertheteſs would probably - 
have defeated all their meaſures, if a domeſtic miſs = 


fortune had not contributed to ſubdue him: his 
children fell into the hands of the Spartans, who 
refuſed to reſtore them, except he would depart 
out of Attica in the ſpace of five days. Paternal 
affection prevailed : Hippias choſe rather to loſe his 
crown than expoſe.the lives of his children. He 
8 therefore to Sigeum, a city of Aſia the 
eſs. | 


Honour ABLE as this enterpriſe appears at firſt to 


have been for Sparta, their ſubſequent behaviour 


ſpeaks it to have proceeded more from the ſuperſti- 
tion of the times, than the force of generous ſenti- 

ments. After Athens was reſtored to her liberties, 
a contention of intereſts took place between two of 


her principal citizens, both confiderable by their 


wealth and noble deſcent. Cliſthenes by certain 
popular acts ſoon gained the ſuperiority : and, on 
the other fide, Iſagoras called in Cleomenes to 


ſupport bim. The Spartan king gladly embraced 


the opportunity of extending his power over 
Athens. Marching thither immediately, as if he 
had put down one tyrant only to ſet up ET 
i 7 ais 
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his ſtead, he cauſes Cliſthenes, with ſeven hundred B 0.0 x 
ſamilies that adhered to him, to be condemned to IV. 
baniſhment ; and having poſſeſſed himſelf of the Sect. 2. 
Acropolis, endeavours to ſubvert the conſtitution, 
and to veſt the whole ſupreme power in three hun- 
dred of the factious accomplices of Iſagoras. The 
Athenians reſolutely oppoſed theſe innovations, 
and falling on the Spartans, put molt of them, to the 
ſword, obliged Cleomenes to leave Attica, and re- 
called Cliſthenes with his friends. Violent and 
implacable of temper, Cleomenes ſoon returned to 
the charge, having aſſembled a great army from 
all parts of Peloponneſus, with which he invaded 
the Elevuſinian territories, whilſt his confederates 
from Bceotia and Chalcis ravaged the reſt of At- 
tica. His arbitrary conduct however ſo diſguſted 
his own party, that the Corinthians drew off their 
forces, and even Demaratus, the other Spartan 
king, refuſed to co-operate with him. 
WN Cleomenes found that he could not effect 
his purpoſe by force of arms, and that the Atheni- 
ans were not to be brought to a flaviſh ſubmiſſion, 
he repented him ſincerely of the ſhare he had taken 3 
in freeing them from the yoke of Hippias, He '1 
alſo diſcovered the artifices which had been made 
uſe of to engage Sparta in the cauſe of Athens. 
Reſentment and diſappointed ambition urged him 
on; and he determined at any rate to humble this 
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ſpirited city. For this end he ſtudied to infuſe jea- 9 
lous fears into his countrymen. Attica, he told 4 
them, was now beginning to flouriſh again. Her 1 


people were of a bold, aſpiring genius. Who 
could ſay, how ſoon they might be in a condi- 
tion to diſpute the empire of Greece, and pre- 
* fcribe laws to Sparta herſelf? It was liberty that 
had raiſed her to this ſtate of ſplendor ; and la- 
very and bondage were the ſureſt means to ſink 
* and depreſs her' It- ſufficiently appears, how 
5 narrow 
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B o o x narrow and ſelfiſh was the policy of Sparta, when 


IV. 


ſuch unworthy counſels met with acceptance. Hip. 


Sect. 2. pias was ſent for; and in a general aſſembly of the 


Aſia. 


Spartan allies it was propoſed to eſpouſe his quar- 
rel, and to reſtore the very tyrant whom they had 
ſo lately contributed to expel. This propoſal was 
received with amazement; a dead filenceprevailed 
for a time through the whole aſſembly; till at 


length the Corinthians broke out into bitter re · 


proaches, and anſwered the Spartans with ſuch 
keenneſs and ſtrength of reaſon, that the project 
was dropped, and Hippias Lererd to return to 


CLEOMENES undoubtedly was a man ial e 
and blood: yet a ſtory is recorded of him by He- 


Bef. Chriſt rodotus, which does him not a little honour. 


FOI. 


Whilſt he was on the throne, there came to Sparta 
one of the Aſiatic Greeks, Ariſtagoras, governor 
of Miletus, in the name of the Ionian” ſtates, to 


ſolicit aſſiſtance from the Spartans. He pretended 
certain complaints againſt the miniſters of Darius 


then king of Perſia, in vindication of which wrongs 
he had found means to draw all Ionia into a revolt. 
The perſon he made his application to, was Cleo- 
menes : him he endeavoured to engage by many 
vaunting offers, promiſing him no leſs than the 
reduction of all Aſia. The Spartan liſtened pati- 
ently to all the magnificent ſpeeches of Ariſtago- 
ras, together with the deſcription which he gave 
of the ſplendor and treaſures of Darius, and then 
aſked, how far it was to the city where this 
mighty monarch reſided. * It is a journey,” Ariſta- 
goras made anſwer, of three months.” Cleomenes 
interrupting him immediately, commanded him to 
depart from Sparta before the ſetting of the ſun. 
The Ionian nevertheleſs followed the king in a 
ſuppliant manner, befeeching him to hear what 
he 4 to ſay, and to diſmiſs his ha a hs 


3 


y 
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of about eight years, that he might deliver aBoox 
matter of the utmoſt importance. Cleomenes bade . IV. 1 
him ſay on, without fear of her. Then Ariſta- Sect. 2. 
goras began to tempt the king with large ſums, pro- 1 
ceeding gradually in his offers, till he came to ty | U 
talents : at which the girl cried out, Fly, fir, or \ 
this ſtranger will corrupt you.“ Cleomenes ſmiled, 
and retired. This daughter of his was Gorgo, [ 
afterwards wife to Leonidas, the great Spartan — 
king. At Athens, however, theſe Ionian ambaſ. _ 
ſadors found a more favourable reception than 
they had met with at Sparta, the Athenians being 
ill-diſpoſed towards Perſia on account of Arta- 
phernes, governor of Sardis, and brother to Da- 
rius, who had intereſted himſelf in behalf of 8 
Hippias, and in the ſpirit of an eaſtern deſpot 
had ſent orders to the Athenians to admit him 
again, on pain of his diſpleaſure. This infulting 
meſſage filled the whole city with the higheſt re- 
ſentment: and juſt at this junQure arrived Ariſta- 
goras. The exaſperated Athenians readily pro- 
miſed to concur with the Ionian ftates, and aQu. 
ally made good their engagement by ſending out 
twenty ſhips to their aſſiſtance; a meaſure which 
gave beginning to the famed Perſian war, in which 
the virtue and magnanimity of the Grecian people 
ſhane in the fulleſt luſtre. But _we ſhall en- 
large on theſe things, when we come to the Athe- 
nian hiſtory. | LS 
Let us return to Cleomenes, whoſe hiſtory is 
little more than a ſeries of extravagant feats, in 
which ambition and cruelty appear always upper- 
moſt. One of the moſt remarkable of his expe- 
ditions was againſt the Argives, whom he defeated 
in battle, and enclofed the vanquiſhed army in a 
* grove conſecrated to ſome deity. The difficulty 
was, how to deal with them in their ſanctuary, 
Somehe drew forth by a promiſe of ſeeurity, on 
Vol. I. Ca Q payment 
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B O o k Payment of a ranſom ; and theſe he inſtantly put 


IV. 
Sect. 3. 


to death: the reſt, who refuſed to truſt a perfidi- 
ous enemy, he deſtroyed, by ordering the grove 
itſelf to be conſumed with every thing contained 
in it. Some time after this barbarous execution, 


5 he paſſed over to gina, and would have ſeized 


on the chief perſons of the iſland, under pretence 
that they had ſtipulated to betray the cauſe of 
Greece to the Perſian king. The charge appeared 


ſo ill- founded, that Demaratus preferred a formal 


accuſation againſt his colleague before the Ephori, 
though envy, according to Herodotus, was the 


real promoter of this meaſure. Be it as it may, 


the acculation proved fatal to Demaratus. For 
Cleomenes, having been heard in his detence, and 


acquitted, ſtirred up Leotychides, a prince of the 
family of the Eurytionidæ, to call in queſtion 


Dewaratus' birth, and to deny his being the ſon 


of Ariſto. The raſh words, which the king had 


ſpoken, were now brought in proof againſt him; 
and the matter being left to Perialla the Delphic 
prieſteſs, who had been ſuborned by Cleomenes 


to proſtitute the oracle to his views, ſhe declared 


Demaratus ſon to Agetus. Ihe unfortunate prince 


was therefore compelled to cede the crown to Le- 


otychides ; but loving his country with an un- 


changed affection, he bore the loſs of the regal 


dignity with uncommon greatneſs of mind, Ba 


for a time ſubmitted to fill at Sparta the office of 
an inferior magiftrate. At length the inſults of 


Leotychides Forced him away, to ſeek a refuge in 
the court of Darius, by whom he was received 


with great diſtinction, and honoured with large 
poſſeſſions. We ſhail pretently ſee him in the train 


of Xerxes, the ſon of his benefactor, when that 
prince invaded Greece. 


Demaratus being thus removed, and a partner 


eſtabliſhed on the throne who was entirely devoted 


19 
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to his will, the firſt care of Cleomenes was to re- B Oo O K pf 
venge himſelf on the Zginetz, in whoſe behalf IV. I 
_ © the depoſed king had engaged againſt him. HeSedt. 2. y 
therefore entered the iſland with the whole Lace- = 
demonian army, his collegue having joined him, i 
and obliged the Æginetæ to ſurrender to him ten =— 
of the moſt conſiderable of the inhabitants. It 1 


might be expected, that the Ephori would not 
avow this act of injuſtice. To make ſure then of 
his vengeance, he delivered the priſoners into the 
hands of the Athenians, their inveterate enemies, 
chooſing rather to lay aſide his reſentments againſt 
Athens, than nor to indulge his hatred to thoſe of 
gina. e 

A life of ſo much perfidy and violence was not 
permitted to end without puniſhment, the cloſing 
fortunes of Cleomenes being terrible, and well 
worthy to be attended to. In a ſhort time after 
his laſt expedition, it was proved, that he had 
ſuborned the prieſteſs of Delphi to procure the 
dethroning of Demaratus. Alarmed at this dif- 
covery, Cleomenes fled to Theſſaly, and thence 
removed to Arcadia, where not being able to ſub- 
mit to a life of peace, he ſoon began to form in- 
trigues, and having gathered together a band of 
reſolute men, he bound them under a ſolemn 
oath, that they ſhould follow him whitherſoever 
he ſhould lead them. Theſe preparations occaſi- 
oned much ſpeculation at Sparta; and it was 
thought ſafer to pardon Cleomenes, and to recal 
him home, where the Ephori might narrowly ob- 
ſerve all his meaſures, than to leave this dange- 
ous enterpriſing ſpirit at liberty to deviſe ſchemes 
againſt his country. Accordingly Cleomenes was 
reſtored to the regal dignity. He was not long 
returned, when the diſtraction of his mind en- 
creaſed to a violent degree, and he became out- 
rageouſly frantic, ſtriking and wounding all that 
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Boo x him. This obliged the Spartans to confine him, 


IV. 


and he was committed to the care of an Helot. 


Sect. 2. But Cleomenes having by threats forced his guard 


to furniſh him with a ſword (for, notwithſtanding 


his low condition, the very voice of the king made 
the (abe to tremble) he began to lay open his 
fleſh from his ancles upwards, until he came to 
his belly, which he ripped up, and expired. In 
this manner did heaven make the hands, which 
had ſo often rioted in the blood of others, the! in- 
ſtruments of vengeance againſt himſelf. 


Neither was the partner of this man's guilt, 
Leotychydes, without his deſerved meaſure of re- 
tribution. The Æginetæ demanded juſtice againſt 
him; and ſo exaſperated were the Spartans, that 
they offered to give him up to their will. But the 
people of Ægina required only, that he ſhould aſliſt 
them with his good offices, to obtain from the 
Athenians the releaſe of their countrymen. Le- 
otychides went to Athens for this purpoſe, but 
without ſucceſs : yet he was continued in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the kingdom, and afterwards made ſome 
figure in the Perſian war. His latter days howe- 
ver were far more wretched than thoſe of Dema- 
ratus; for he died in baniſhment, laden with 1 in- 
famy, and under deſerved condemnation for hav- 
ing baſely betrayed his country. He had received 
bribes from the nations of Theſſaly, the declared 


enemies of Sparta, whom he had been ſent to 
chaſtiſe; and inſtead of 1 improving the ſucceſs at 
- firſt attendant on his arms, he had by weak and 


dilatory meaſures, ſuffered the Theſſalians to 
ſtrengthen themſelves. Public indignation was the 
conſequence of this treachery, Being called to 


account, and his guilty conſcience not permitting 


him to abide the trial, he fled to Tegea, where he 
ended his life, 


To Cleamenes ſucceeded the illuſtrious Leoni- 
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=_ dos, who raiſed the Spartan name to its higheſt B OO K 
* pitch of glory. From this period the hiſtory of III. 
Sparta runs no longer in a divided channel; it Sect. 2. 
breaks into the general hiſtory of Greece. We 
ſhall now therefore convert our attention to the 
other great commonwealth of Greece, Athens, 
the rival of Sparta in military atchievements, and 
love of the public weal,—but formed in a ſofter _ 
mold; the patroneſs of ſcience and arts, and in 


which every virtue that adorns humanity flouriſhed 
as in its native ſoil. 2 
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SECTION: i. 


B 5 Y K HE earher days of Athens were days of diffi- 


Sect. 3. againſt the power of the nobles, and the nobles 
Bef. Chriſt refuſing to yield up their privileges to the people. 


culty and confufion ; the people ſtruggling 


The introduction of the Annual Archons ſeemed 


to promiſe the commonwealth more ſtability. The 


ſupreme authority was no longer veſted in one 
perſon ; and they who were raiſed to the magiſ- 


tracy were ſoon to deſcend again into the rank 
of ſubjects, and to render an exact and rigorous 


account of their adminiſtration. This order of 
government took place, according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in the 43d Olympiad : and Creon, we 
have obſerved already, was the firſt Annual Ar- 
Chon. | 


The 


TO THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 


The office of Archon was ſhared among nineBook [1 
perſons, to each of whom his particular depart- | 
ment was aſſigned : but the title was given only Sect. 3. 


to one. He was called Archon by way of emi- 
nence, for he had the precedency of all the reſt : 
the higher acts of royalty belonged originally to 
him, and with his name the year was inſcribed. 
The magiſtrate next to him was the Bafleus, or 
King : to him was committed the care of all re- 
ligious matters, with the inſpection of the ſacred 
families; and on this account was he honoured 


with the roval title ; for in antient times the Kings 


were the officers of religion, as well as well as of 
civil polity, and the more auguſt facrifices were 
performed by their miniſtry. The third Archon 
was the Polemarchus, or General. From the name 


it is evident, that, at the firſt, military affairs 


were under his direction. But Solon confined his 
power within narrower bounds : and we find that, 
in the later times of Athens, his principal office 
was to celebrate certain religious ſolemnities in 
honour of the deities of war, and to the memory 
of deceaſed patriots ; to take care likewiſe of a 
proviſion for the children of ſuch as had fallen in 


the defence of their country. The | fix other Ar- 


chons were ſtyled The/mothete. It is thought by 
tome, that at the beginning they were inſtituted 
In behalf of the people, to'vindicate their rights, 


and to temper the power of the three firſt Ar- 


chons. Certainly their name ſeems to imply, that 
they were the guardians of the conſtitution. Per- 


haps they were appointed to prevent any ordinan- | 


ces from taking place, that might, abridge the 
people of their liberties, and to impair the public 
proſperity. * 

How ill ſoever theſe new regulations might be 
rehſhed by the nobles, who mourned their loſt 
privileges, and the encreafing conſequence of the 


: people, 


IV. 
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B o o K people, yet the general weal was evidently ad- 


Sect. 3. 


vanced by them, and one thing only ſeemed want- 
ing to the conſtitution of 'this ſtate, There were 
no laws at Athens ; unleſs: we ſhould extend that 


name to the few and incomplete regulations, which 


had taken place in her infant ſtate, or as the poets | 
ſtyle it, in the days of Ceres, when the firſt in- 


troduction of tillage occaſioned. boundaries and 


rules of property to be eſtabliſhed. In moſt cafes, 
the conſcience of the magiſtrate was in the place 
of law: a power eaſily abuſed, and always un- 
grateful to a people fond of liberty. Theſe in- 
conveniences obliged them to elect à lawgiver; 
and to this important office was Draco appointed, 


a perſon of high character for probity and unble- 
miſhed manners. But though probity and unble- 


miſhed manners are excellent qualifications ſurely 
ſor the truſt of preſcribing laws to a people, yet in 

order to win "= the affections of the ſubject, 
and to ſecure his ſubmiſſion to government, juſtice 
muſt not be inflexible, Draco forgot this. All 


huis ordinances were arrayed in terrors, and the 


leaſt tranſgreſſion was to be-puniſhed with death. 


His extreme ſeverity: fruſtrated the purpo ſes of 
the. legiſlator. His inſtitutions fell into diſule ; 


and the Athenians choſe rather to leave crimes un- 
puniſhed, than to renounce the dictates of mercy. 


After a ſhort trial, the bloody laws of Draco drew. 
dovn the public deteſtation on their author, who 


found himſelf under a neceſſity of baniſhing him- 
ſelf from his native country. It may be, the Athe- 
nians ſuſpected him of a defign to break the ſpirit 
of the people by frequent executions, and to fa- 
vour the introduction of an. arbitrary govern- 


ment, by ſubjecting the lives of all men to the 
power of the magiſtrate; ſince under ſo rigorous 
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an economy it was ſcarcely poffible, but in ſome B o O R 
inſtances every Athenian maſt render himfelf ob- IV. 
BRIT... 


noxious. 3 

Tux domeſtic troubles, that followed this firſt 
experiment of legrfſation, left the Athenians little 
letfure for choofing a new lawgiver. Cylon, an 
Athenian of noble birth, had encreaſed the num - 
ber of dependants which his quality and wealth' 
procured him, By a Marriage with the daughter 
of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara. His ambition 
kindling with ſo many advantages, he determined 
to free himſelf from the mortifying yoke of po- 
pular government, and to invade the fovereignty 
of Athens. He had conſulted the Delphic oracle 
as to the fitteſt time for executing his purpoſe, and 
had received for anſwer, © When the Athenians 


© were employed in celebrating the higheſt feaſt of 
Jupiter., This they concluded to be the feaſt of 


te Olympic games: and indeed it was an inviting 
opportunity, as a great concourſe of Athenians 


generally reſorted to this feſtival. In groan, 


therefore, as they deemed, to the oracle, at th 
ſolemnizing of the next Olympiad (Which was 
the 45th) Cylon and his party ſeized on the Athe- 


nian citadel. Immediately Megacles, the Archon 


of that year, got together a conſiderable force, 
and preſſed the conſpirators with ſo much vigour, 
that Cylon and his brother were obliged to con- 
ſult their ſafety by flight, and of his aſſociates as 
many as could took ſanctuary in the temple of 
Minerva. Megacles laboured much to perſuade' 
them to come down, and leave their cauſe- to the 


iffue of a legal trial. At length they conſented, but 


with this precaution: they tied a cord to the image 
of Minerva, and held by one end of it, to ſhew 
that they ſtill claimed the protection of the god- 
deſs. But unfortunately, as they came down, tlie 
cord happening to break: 

him 


Megacles and they with 
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Bo o k him took advantage of the accident, which they 
explained into an intimation, * that the goddeſs 
© had now rejected them,” and falling inſtantly on 


IV. 
Sett. 3. 
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them, put moſt of them to death, ſome even at 
the altars, whither they had fled for refuge. This 


ſevere execution proved the cauſe of violent diſ. 


tractions. Cylon's friends made it their care to 
intereſt the ſuperſtition of the people againſt the 
Archon, and to perſuade them, that the majeſty 
of the gods had been violated. The prieſts alſo, 


glad of this fair occaſion of exerting their autho- 


rity, zealouſly engaged in the vindication of their 


polluted temple, and execrated Megacles and all 


thoſe concerned with him. As to the miniſters of 
Delphi, who had promiſed ſucceſs to Cylon, they 


readily found means to ſave the credit of their 


oracle, by pretending, that the time had been 
miſtaken, which was not, as Cylon imagined, the 
Olympic ſolemnity, but the feaſt of the Diaſia, 
which it was cuſtomary to celebrate annually at 


Athens in honour of Jupiter the r Such 


was the faith of thoſe deceitful oracles! 
Tre people of Megara, who were in the in- 


tereſts of Cylon, declared war againſt the Athe- 


nians, and having taken Niſea on the Saronic 
gulph, paſſed over to Salamis, and drove the 


| Athenians out of it. Theſe laſt proſecuted the 


war with great earneſtneſs: but, after many griev- 


ous loſſes, they were obliged to give up all hopes 


of recovering the iſland ; and ſo dejected were 
they at their ill ſucceſs, that a decree was 
made, by which the very propoſing to attempt it 
was rendered capital. There was nevertheleſs a 
perſon found, hardy enough to adventure his 
life to ſerve his country. This was Solon, a 
name ſo conſpicuous on the rolls of tame for his 
abilities as a lawgiver, He was a perſon of noble 
extraction, and ſaid to be lineally deſcended from 
Codrus : 
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Codrus: and though his fortune was not equal B o o Kk 
to his birth, yet did his many eminent virtues IV. 
abundantly compenſate that defect. The better Sect. 3. 
to compaſs his deſign, he counterfeited madneſs ; 


and going into the public aſſembly in a garb ſor- | i 
did and ridiculous, he began to addreſs the people 9 
in verſes he had compoſed for the occaſion, up- = 
braiding them with their poorneſs of ſpirit, and - 
encouraging them to renew the war. A number C 
of young Athenians crouded about the uncouth | 1 
orator; among the reſt Piſiſtratus, a nobleman of no 
great figure, a near relation of Solon's, and who 4 
probably was privy to the ſcheme. They loudly I 
applauded the propoſal, and exhorted their fellow A 
citizens to obey his directions. Theſe exhortati- . 4 
ons, together with the elegance of the verſes, and 1 
the affecting manner in which they were ſpoken, 4 
determined the people. The decree was repealed: 4 
and Solon having contrived a ſtratagem to ſurpriſe 1 
the Megarenſes, or according to others, having 1 
by his prudence brought about an accommoda- f 
tion, Salamis was recovered. F 
Inis acquired Solon much honour. But his 1 
fame was yet more highly advanced by a conſi- 
derable ſervice which he performed to the common | 


cauſe of Greece. The people of Criſſa had levied 1 4 
tribute on thoſe that came to conſult the Pythian 
god, and not content with theſe impious exacti- 
ons, had even made incurſions into the Delphic 
borders, and attempted to pillage the temple. 
Such daring ſacrilege raiſed the indignation of So- | 
lon. He applied to the AmphiQyonic ſtates, and | 
procured an army to be ſent againſt the Criſſeans, f 
of which Eurylochus of Theſſaly, Cliſthenes prince 1 
of Sicyon, and Alcmeon, the ſon of Megacles, 0 
were appointed generals: and he himſelf alſo ac- 


companied them. The Criſſeans were not intimi- 4 
dated; they prepared for their defence: and that bi 
| | the © | 
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them, they even obtained an oracle that ſeemed 


Sect. 3. to portend them the victory. The purport of it 


was, that Criſſa never ſhould: be taken, ant! the 


ſea a ſhould waſh the territories of Delphi : and the 


territories of Delphi were many miles diſtant from 
the ſea fhore. This declaration gave courage to 
thoſe of Criſſa, and proportionably difpirited the 
confederate army. At length, when the fiege had 


now continued ſeveral years, it occurred to Solon, 
that the oracle might admitofa more happy inter- 


pretation. He adviſed the Amphictyones ſolemnly 


to devote to the Delphi god all the country of 
the Crifſeans ; © and then, ſaid he; © ſhall the terri- 


« tories of Delphi be waſhed by the ſea, and the 
© oracle be fulfilled.” - This expedient proved fi: 


vourable to the Amphictyones. Criffa was taken 


ſoon after, and an end put to the war, which is 


called by ſome the firſt Sacred War. 


NorwirgsrANDINd theſe ſucceſſes abroad, the 
Athenian affairs were ſtill in confuſion. 1 he Cy- 
lonian faction maintained a laſting enmity againſt 


the party of Megacles; and the prieſts, who all 


acted in conjunction with the former, were conti- 
nually repreſenting, that ſome heavy guilt im- 
pended over the city, and demanded” expiation. 
About the fame time, a peſtilence broke out at 
Athens. There were alſo prodigies and ſtrange 
appearances ſeen frequently, owing doubtleſs to the 
artifices of the ptieſts, aſſiſted by the diſtempered 
fancies of the ſuperſtitious people. However So- 
lon evidently perceived, that theſe diſtractions 


never could have an end, unlefs' means could be 
found to free their minds from the horrors they 

laboured under, and to perſuade them that the gottr 
were placated. For this purpoſe, he prevailed on as 


many of the aſſiſtants of Megacles as were living, 
to ſubmit to a' trial, and when condemned to ba- 
niſhment, 


. wt 5 Ry See * 
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niſhment, to depart peaceably out of the AthenianB o o x | 
territories. He allo cauled E of Crete IV. 9 
to be ſent for, a man in high repute for fanctity, Sect. 3. i} 
and famed for his {kill in expiations, who proved 1 

of infinite uſe to the Athenian people. Not only ji 
did this perſon liberate them from the dread of di- i 
vine vengeance by the folemn expiatory ſacrifices i 
which he offered in their behalf, and rendered the i" 


city more healthy by cleanſing and purifying it, 


but alſo he taught the peopl2 to entertain happier | 0 
notions of religion: he inſtructed them to court "i 
the favour of the gods, not by pompous oblations, 4 


but by piety and holy manners; he diſpoſed their 
minds to unity and peace, and made them more 

flexible and patient of controul. N 

Iuxsz ſage leſſons ſeem to 8 mien the 

way for eſtabliſhing the Athenian ſtate on a firmer | 
baſe. The people now ſaw what had been the 
principal cauſe of their late calamitics, and be- 

gan to be conyinced, that the commonwealth 

could not proſper, till their civil rights were ſe- 

curely ſettled, and all orders of men chearfully 

conſpired to advance the public good. In theſe 
diſpoſitions, all men turned their eyes on Solon: 

both rich and poor had an entire confidence in his 

probity, and were willing to ſubmit the deciſion 
of all their claims to his wiſdom. So that by una- Bef. Chriſt | 
nimous conſent he was choſen ſupreme magiſtrate 93. 
of Athens, with unlimited power to enaft new i 
laws, and model the conſtitution. A ſituation 1 
trying and hazardous: but this excellent perſon N 
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had both the abilities and the integrity this mo- 


mentous charge required. Plutarch tells us, that 4 

at the beginning many of the chief men at Athens br 

were extremely urgent that he ſhould make him- 1 

ſelf BINS 8 3 but he rejected the propoſal with the 1 

7 utmoſt indignation. Virtue was to him of more 1 
6 value than all ihe ſplendor of regal dignity” © | 7 
HI — 
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| | Boox Tus firſt ad of power Solon performed, after 
IV. being inveſted with the legiſlative authority, ſhew- 
| Sect. z. ed the goodneſs of his heart. It was in favour of 
the meaneſt rank of citizens. There was a prodi- 
| gious inequality of fortune among the Athenians, 
and the avarice and haughtineſs of the rich had 
reduced the poor to the loweſt degree of wretch- 
edneſs. Not only their lands had been ſeized by 
their mercileſs creditors, but they themſelves alſo 
were frequently fold as ſlaves. Many of them had 
been obliged to purchaſe their liberty by giving 
up their own children to bondage, or to ſeek a re- 
fuge in other climes from the perſecution of 
thoſe cruel exactors. "Theſe evils had been of 
long continuance, and had occaſioned loud and 
grievous murmurings. Solon therefore enacted, 
that the marks of mortgaged lands ſhould be = 
removed, all debts diſcharged entirely, and 
every Athenian reſtored to liberty and the 
enjoyment of his country. The moneyed men 
were much diſpleaſed at this; and the poor 
were far from being contented: they expected 
a new diviſion of lands ſhould have taken place, 
and that the rich would be obliged to reſign 
ſome part of their wide poſſeſſions, But in a 
ſhort time Solon convinced both parties of the 
expediency of this ordinance ; and in proof of the 
general ſatisfaction, a public feſtival was cele- 
brated, called the feaſt of the Seiſactbeia or diſbur- 
thening, becauſe the people were now ſet free 
from the heavy burthen under which they had la- 
boured. 
Pruraxcn relates a circumſtance in this af. 
fair, which may ſerve to ſhew, how nicely men in 
exalted ſtations ſhould ſcan thoſe whom they admit 
to their confidence. Solon had certain intimates, 
to whom every ſecret of his heart was open; and 


to them he communicated his. plan of cancelling 
all 
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all debts, but of leaving land eſtates entire. Thole B o o R 


„ 
large Sect. 3. 


/ A. 


falſe friends ſacrificed Solon's credit to their own 


ſums, with which they purchaſed lands. The de- 
ceit became manifeſt when the new law was pro- 
mulged, and occaſioned great indignation, But 


the legiſlator ſoon gave abundant proof of his up- 


rightneſs, by remitting five talents which he was 
known to have lent ; and the whole infamy fell on 
thoſe worthleſs men, who were ever after ſtigma- 
tized with a name of ſingular reproach. 


WUEN he had in this manner exerted himſelf 


in favour of the indigent and oppreſſed, he next 
turned his thoughts to modelling the common- 
wealth. The ſupreme authority had indeed been 


portioned out among nine perſons ; but the people 
were ſtill entirely excluded from all ſhare in the 
government, as the whole magiſtracy of Athens 


remained in thoſe of extenſive fortune and noble 
birth. Solon wiſely conſidered, that a more equal 


diſtribution of power might add to the public 
ſtrength. To this end he formed the citizens into 
different claſſes, according to the difference of eſ- 
tates. In the firſt claſs he ranked thoſe, who were 
worth five hundred meaſures both in wet and dry 


fruits : and theſe were the nobles of the higheſt 

ality, who were obliged to pay a talent into the 
blic treaſury. In the ſecond claſs thoſe were rec- 
koned, who were worth three hundred meaſures: 
theſe were nearly of the ſame dignity with the 


knights in the commonwealth of Rome; they were 


to pay half a talent to the treaſury, or to furniffi 
a horſe for military ſervice. The third claſs con- 
ſiſted of ſuch as were worth only two hundred 


meaſures ; two of whom were together to furniſh 


a horle : and this was the body of the Athenian 
gentry, Out of theſe three orders he appointed 
all the officers of the ſtate to be choſen. | 
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Tus remainder of the people he formed into 
one claſs ; and theſe were the vaſſals, or perſons 
. labouring for hire. They were rendered incapa- 


dle of bearin ng any office ; but in return they en- 
1 


oyed the right of voting in the General Aſſembly. 
l This at A ſeemed an inconſiderable privilege, 


. h afterwards it was found to be 3 power of 


the 3 extent: for to this aſſembly all who 
Pay had a liberty of appealing, in every Caſe ; 
ſo that by degrees the people, though not magil- 
trates chene 


all controverſies. No appointment made by the 
ſenate was valid, till ratified by their ef all 
hanours depended on their ſuffrages ; and to their 
examination was the conduct of even the Archons 
| themſelves ſubjected. It is clear therefore, that 
the government at Athens was in truth a demo- 


cracy. Plutarch intimates, that Solon found ſo 
ſtrong a bent to liberty in the people, he did not 
think it ſafe to reſiſt it; and therefore he intro- 


duced this form of government, as the only ane 


the ſpirit of the Athenians would ſubmit to. It 


may be alſo, that he ſuſpected the tyrannical tem- 
per of the men of wealth, whoſe pride and cru- 


elty had already brought Athens to the brink of 


deſtruction. 

Bur however Solon did not give up the guidance 
of the ſtate to the will of the giddy multitude. 
He appointed two great Councils, that might ſerve 
as anchors to the commonwealth, and break the 
violence of popular tumult. The firſt of theſe 
Vas the ſenate of the Areopagites, ſo called from 
Areopagus, or Mars' hill, the place where they 
held their ſeſſions. This court owed its inſtitution 
to Cranaus, one of the firſt Athenian kings, and 
was the ſupreme court of Athens for many ages: 
but Draco, in his legiſlature, transferred the moſt 
important 


CS, became the judges of magiſ- | 
trates, lords of the ſtate, and final arbitrators ' 3 
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important cauſes to the court of the Ephetæ; ſo B o OR 
that from that time the Areopagites loſt much of IV. 
their former ſplendor. Solon reinſtated them, Sec. 3. 
with a conſiderable encreaſe of privileges. He 
ordered, that all trials for murder, or attempts to 
murder, ſhould come under their cogniſance. He 
aſſigned them the cuſtody of the laws, and the in- 

ſp ection of the public funds. The care of young 

Narben of both ſexes belonged to them. They 
were the guardians of manners. All matters of 
religion, blaſphemy againſt the gods, contempt of 

the holy myſteries, and the introduction of new 
ceremonies into divine worſhip, were referred to 

their judgment. They were to puniſh all the pro- 
fligate and impious ; and to enquire by what 
means each man ſupported himſelf, whether by 
induſtry and honeſt labour : for idlenels was fſe-. 

yerely puniſhed at Athens, as a crime of the moſt. 
dangerous conſequence to the national proſperity, 
and the parent of rapine and all kinds of evil arts. 

Taz better to anſwer purpoſes ſo important, 

this tribunal was to be compoſed of the moſt ve- 

nerable perſonages, men of tried characters and 
exemplary virtue. Solon ordered, that none but 

the Archons, who had diſcharged their office 
blameleſs, ſhould be members of it. If any of | 
the ſenators were convicted of the leaſt immora- =>" 
lity, they were expelled immediately. Even the Li 
ſitting in-a public houſe was ſufficient to diſqualify 
them. Their words, their geſtures, their very 
looks were to be ſolemn and compoſed. lo laugh 
in this aſſembly was an act of levity, for which 
there was no forgiveneſs. And it was expreſsly 
forbidden, that an Areopagite ſhould write a co- 
medy. Such an extreme delicacy of virtue did 
even pagans require in thoſe that were to be in- [| 
= truſted with the adminiſtration of the laws. - = 
„ Vox. I. R THEIR 
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BOOT Trek method of proceeding likewiſe ſhewed 
IV. the niceſt regard to juſtice. As ſoon as the ſena- 
Sedt. 3. tors were met together, they divided themſelves 
into committees, each of which had their particu- 
lar cauſes appointed to them: and this deſignation 
was determined by lot, after they were come into 
court ; that the judges, not knowing what cauſes 
ſhould fall to their ſhare, might be ſecure againſt 
all attempts of bribery or favour. T hey were to 
hear cauſes by night, and in the dark, that they 
might not be affected by ſeeing either the plaintiff 
or defendant. They were to ſit in the open air: 
a cuſtom indeed common. to all the courts that 
took cogniſance of murder; for in thoſe days ſo 
execrable was the perſon of a murderer, that it 
was eſteemed a pollution to be under the ſame roof 
with him. They who pleaded before them were 
to ſpeak to the point directly, ina ſtyle ſimple and 
_ concife : they were not allowed to ſtudy any of the 
_ ornaments of ſpeech, nor to preface their orations 
with artful and inſinuating compliments. When 
the ſenators gave ſentence, they caſt their ſuffrages 
into urns, placed in ſuch a manner, that none 
ſhould know on which ſide they voted. It is re- 
markable, that this cuſtom was aboliſhed in the 
days of the Thirty Tyrants, as too favourable to 

the cauſe of liberty. 
"SUCH was the court of Areopagus, whoſe in- 
flexible uprightneſs was the great boaſt of anti- 
quity. It was accounted the moſt ſacred tribunal of 
the Pagan world. Even foreign ſtates ſubmitted their 
diſputes to its deciſion : and Demoſthenes tells 
us, that, to his days, it was never known to have 
given one iniquitous judgment. It is not to be 
wondered therefore, that Solon ſhould commit to 
this court a power of controul over the aſſemblies 
of the people: they were to have a vigilant. eye 
on the popular proceedings, and had power to 
reverſe the ſentence of an aſſembly, if the * * | 
often 
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often raſh and prejudiced in their judgments, were Book 


found to have acquitted the guilty, or condemned IV. 


the innocent. So that theſe excellent men were Sect. z. 


ſtationed, as faithful centinels, to watch over the 


preſervation of their country, and to defend the 
aws from all infractions whatſoever. On theſe ac- 
counts it is, that the diminution of honours, which 


this court ſuffered in the days of Pericles, has 


been looked on as one of the principal cauſes of 


the decay of the Athenian glory. 


Tre other ſenate, which Solon inſtitute a, had 
yet a more direct influence over the popular aſſem- 
| blies; and the very deſign of it was to moderate 
and reſtrain the impetuoſity of the multitude. This 
was the Senate of Four Hundred, or rather of 


Five Hundred, as it was called Goin the time of 
Cliſthenes, who added one hundred to the num- 


ber which Solon firſt ordained. It will be neceſ- 
fary io have a right notion of this great council, 


as it was the main foundation on which Solon 


raifed his fabric of government. The members of 
it were to be elected annually, one hundred out of 
every tribe, according to Solon: but when Cli- 


{thenes had eriereaſed the number of tribes from 
four to ten, and the ſenate was made to conſiſt 


of five hundred perſons, then each tribe furniſhed 
fifty. The method of election was this. The 


preſident of each tribe gave in the names of all the 


perſons 1 in his diſtrict, who, after a ſevere exami- 
nation into their manners and courſe of life, ap- 
peared the moſt worthy and capable of the ſenato- 
rial office. Theſe were engraven on ſmall plates 


of braſs, and caſt into a veſſel contrived for the 


purpoſe : into another veſſel was put the like num- 


ber of beans, of which fifty were white, and the 


Teſt black; and they, whole names were drawn 


out with the white beans, were admitted into the 


ſenate. * After the election of the ſenators, the 
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B o o k names of the ten tribes were thrown i into a veſſel, 


IV. 


and into another ten beans, of which one was 


Sect. 3. white. The tribe, whoſe fortune it was to be 


drawn out together with the white bean, preſided 
firſt ; the reſt, in the order in which they were 
drawn out of the veſſel. Lach tribe preſided thirty- 


five days; ſo that the ten tribes might nearly 


complete a lunar year, which, according to the 
Attic computation, conſiſted of 354 days : three 
hundred and fifty days therefore were required, 
hat each tribe might perform its courſe ; the four 
ſupernumerary days were employed in the election 
of magiſtrates. Ihe preſiding fifty were called 
Prytanes : and to prevent contuſion, this arrange- 
ment was made. The time of their preſiding was 


divided into five weeks: each week ten Prytanes 


preſided, diiinguiſhed by the name of Proedri; 


and out of theſe one was eyery day appointed by 


lot to be firſt preſident : ſo that of the Pry- 
tanes of the week three were excluded. from this 
honour. The preſident of the day was called 
Epiſtates: to his care were committed the great 
ſcal of the commonwealth, the keys of the citadel, 


and the keys of the exchequer. This was an office 
: of fuch | Importance, that by the laws no man was 


permitted to continue in it above one day, or to 
be elected into it a ſecond time. 

TAE ſenate of five hundred was convened once 
every day, feſtivals excepted, and even offener, 


if occaſion required. Here audience was given 


to all, who had any thing to propoſe that concerned 
the commonwealth. If the thing propoſed. ap- 
peared. to be of moment, it was engraven on ta- 
blets, and referred to another meeting, that every 
ſenator might conſider the point maturely, before 


the time of debate came on. In the deliberations 


of the council, all the ſenators had full, liberty to 


ſpeak their opinion, and to ſupport ĩt by: reaſons p 
an 
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and when they voted, it wis, as in the Areopagus, B o o R 
privately, by beans caſt into a veſſel, the white IV. 
affirming, the black denying. If the majority was Sect. 3. 
found to approve of the propoſal, it was enacted 


into a decree ; if not, it was rejected entirely, not 
to be reſumed during that ſenate. "Theſe decrees 
of the ſenate were afterwards to be propounded 
to the general aſſembly of the people, that they 
might receive ratifications; otherwiſe they 
were in force only during that year, till the 
election of a new ſenate. It was in this view 
chiefly Solon inſtituted this court, that the people 
might not, by the impulſe of eloquent and artful 


ſpeakers, be hurried into haity reſolutions, but 
that all the meaſures of government ſhould be the 


reſult of deliberate thought and calm counſels. 
 Besipes this great end of their inſtitution, 


theſe ſenators had alſo ſeveral important offices aſ- 


ſigned to them. They were inſpectors of the pub- 
lic priſons; they took care of thoſe reduced citi- 
Zens, that were maintained by an allowance out 


of the exchequer ; and the accounts of magiſtrates, 


at the expiration of their office, were laid before 
them. In ſucceeding times, when the maritime 
power of Athens began to encreaſe, they were 
alſo the commiſſioners of the navy, and provided 


for the building of new ſhips of war. Such was 


the attention of the Athenians to this important 
article, that a law was made to deprive thoſe 
members of the ſenate, during whoſe adminiſtra- 
tion no ſhips had been built, of the honour of 
wearing a crown at the public ſpectacles, the uſual 
reward of ſuch as had ſerved their country faith- 
fully. The decree was probably enacted ſoon 
after the engagement at Salamis, when naval glory 
became the darling purſuic of the Athenians. 

Bor the court of dernier rc/ort was the General 
Aſſembly of the people. It was held regularly 


four 
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Boo x four times during every Prytaneia, that is, in the 


ſpace of thirty-five days, or more frequently, if 


Sect. 3 any weighty unexpected occaſion required it. 


Here all the freemen of Athens, ſuppoſed to have 
been about twenty thouſand, had a right of voting, 
with the exception of thoſe, who had been irre- 
verent to their parents, or guilty of contempt to 
the gods. It was the opinion of the wiſe Solon, 
that a man vicious in private life was not a ſafe 
perſon to be truſted with the concerns of his coun- 
tr : | 
Many were the precautions employed to pre- 
ſerve order among the multitude. Some time be- 
fore their meeting, a placart was affixed on the 
ſtatues of the Eporymi, in a place of general con- 
courſe, announcing the matters that were to be 
propoſed to them. There were officers, whoſe 
duty it was to remind the people of the laws of 
their country, and to hinder them from decreeing 
any thing ſubverſive of the public good. One 
of the tribes was appointed to take care of the 
ſpeaker's pulpit, and to defend the commonwealth 
_ againſt the artifices of popular and ambitious 
orators. No man was allowed to make an ora- 
tion, till they had ſpoken who were paſt the age of 
fifty ; and even then, all under thirty years were 
excluded, Religion alſo was called in, to render 
their debates the more awful and ſerious. The 
omens were obſerved. The place where they aſ- 
ſembled was purified with the blood of victims: 
and when the expiation was ended, one of the 
ſacred officers made a ſolemn prayer for the proſpe- 
rity of the ſtate, and the ſucceſs of their delibe- 
rations, concluding with a tremendous execration 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould give their ſuffrages 

for lucte, or endeavour any thing in that afſembly 
10 the * of th public welfare. . 
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| In ſpite of theſe proviſions however, there is Book 
reaſon to believe, that much perturbation fre- IV. 
quently took place in ſo numerous an aſſembly; SeCt. 3. 
| + at leaſt we are ſure, that it did ſo in the days of 
* Demoſthenes. We are told this great orator was 
| wont to exerciſe himſelf by ſpeaking on the ſea- 
| ſhore, that accuſtomed to the noiſe of the waves, 
he might be undiſmayed at the ſhouts and hoarſe 
murmurs of the people. But what was matter of 
more ſerious apprehenſion in an aſſembly of this 
kind, was the influence of corrupted counſellors, 
who being ambitious of leading the people, might 
purchaſe their favour at the price of the public 
proſperity. And to this influence we are to aſcribe 
thoſe laws, which, in the later times of Athens, 
complimented away to the people the funds that 
ought to have been expended in providing for the- 
public defence, and in the ſtead of well-diſciplined 
armies and formidable fleets, gratified them with 
ſhews and theatrical entertainments. 
Tux ſuffrages of the people in their aſſembly 
were generally given by the holding up of hands: 
they who were for the affirmative, held them up: 
whence, in antient authors, 7% hold up the hand 
ſignifies to ordain and eſtabliſh. But when the 
matter propoled was of high moment, and the 
great perſons of the commonwealth were deeply 
intereſted in the fate of the queſtion, it was cuſ- 
tomary to vote by ballot, that the pooreſt citizen 
of Athens might enjoy his liberty unreſtrained. 
The ſame method, as we have ſeen, was in uſe in 
the Areopagus and the council of five hundred, 
2 as well as in moſt of the ſmaller courts of Athens. 
'8 This way of voting was by beans or pebbles, black 
58 and white: the black denied, the white affirmed ; 
and in criminal caſes, the white abſolved, the black 
con emned. If there was the ſame number of 
White as of black, the law leaned to mercy, and ; 
pronounced the priſoner not guilty. } 
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Boox Crminai cauſes came before the popular af. 


ſembly only in caſes of appeal. Their peculiar 


Sect. 3. province was to debate and determine about the 


high matters of government, peace and war, alli- 
ances with foreign ſtates, raiſing the ſupplies, ap- 
pointing the proper funds, making of new laws, 
and abrogating ſuch as were become uſeleſs or de- 
trimental, The only puniſhment it belonged to 
them to inflict was that of Oltracilm, if the name 
of puniſhment may with propriety be aſcribed to 
a ſentence which affected neither the life, nor eſ- 
rate, nor reputation of the perſon concerned. 

Oſtraciſm, or the file puniſhment, was the votin 

into baniſhment for ten years any Athenian whole 
diſtinguiſhed worth had rendered him formidable 
to liberty. It had its foundation in the jealouſy. 


inſeparable from democratical ſtates, and was in- 


tended to ſecure the conſtitution againſt the at- 
tempts of all ſuch, citizens, as had raiſed them- 
ſelves above the common level by great and glori- 
ous actions, by their eloquence, their liberality, 


or even by their riches. The ſentence againſt theſe 
offenders by ſuperior worth was always decreed in 
the General Aſſembly, at which, on ſuch an occa- 
fon, it was required that not leſs than ſix thou- 
ſand voters ſhould be preſent. The practice was, 


that each member of the aſſembly ſhould write on 


an earthen tile (in Greek called gracon) the name 


of the party he would have condemned ; when 
he, whoſe name was written on the greater num- 
ber of tiles, was ſentenced to baniſhment. Ihe 
inſtitution is faid to have been as old as the days 


of Theſeus: if fo, it was ſeldom employed before 


the eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth. It ended 
at laſt by the policy, it is ſaid, of Alcibiades, who 
in conjunction with Nicias contrived. to make it 
fall on one Hyperbolus, a mean fellow diſtinguiſh- 
ed for nothing but informing againſt his ay ; 

| rom 
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from which time the puniſhment fell into diſuſe, Boo K 
as too reproachful to be inflicted on perſons ho- IV. 
nourable and virtuous. £ ' Sect. 3- 
Bxs1DEs theſe great councils, Athens had ten 
judicial courts, four of which took cogniſance of 
actions concerning blood, the reſt of civil matters. 
In the civil courts every Athenian, who was of 
the age of thirty, and not declared infamous, 
might claim a fear. Thoſe who had leiſure to hear 
cauſes, delivered in their names, together with 
the names of their father and ' borough, to the 
Theſmothetæ, who, after determining by lot which 
court ſhould be aſſigned them, gave them tablets, 
on which was inſcribed the letter of the court 
which the lot had directed; for the gate of 
each court was marked with a particular letter. 
Theſe they carried to the crier of the court ſigni- 
fied by the letter, and from him every man re- 
ceived a tablet marked with his own name and that 
of the court that fell to his lot, together with a 
ſcepter, the enſign of judicial authority. At their 
admiſſion into the court, they took a folemn oath, 
to give ſentence uprightly, and according to 
© law, where the law had determined, or where it 
* was ſilent, according to the beſt of their judge- 
* ment.” Aﬀter ſentence pronounced, each judge 
had an obolus paid him, When the conſtitution 
was falling to decay, and falſe counſellors ſought 
every means of conciliating popular favour, this 
ſtipend was advacned conſiderably. | 
Tux moſt remarkable of thefe civil courts was 
denominated Heliza, or of the ſun. In this, 
which decided upon affairs of the greateſt mo- 
ment, the number of judges was always fifty at 
the leaſt; and where the cauſe was of ſingular im- 
portance, the number roſe ſometimes to fifteen - 
hundred. 


Or 


250 HISTORY OF GREECE 
Book Or the criminal courts, two, reſpecting blood, 
IV. deſerve to be noticed. To the one court, the 


Leck. 3. Phreattian*, belonged the trial of the murderer, 


who had fled from juſtice. Such a perſon, when 
brought back to Attica to abide his trial, was not 
ſuffered to come on land, leſt the earth ſhould be 
pollated with the foot of the man of blood, but 
he was to be carried in a boat to the edge of the 
ſhore, where his judges were ſeated, and if found 


guilty, was immediately put to death; or according 


to others, was driven out to ſea, and abandoned to 
the wind and waves: if the fact appeared to have 
been done without deſign, he was baniſhed for a 
year. The other court, that of the Prytaneum, 
took cogniſance of daughters committed by things 
without life, ſtones, iron, timber, and the like: 
and whatever had been the inſtrument of the death 
of man, whether by accident, or by the direction 
of an unknown hand, or of a perſon that had 


_ eſcaped, was pronounced accurſed, and ordered 


do be caſt out of the Attic territories. 
Tres ſeveral ſenatorial and judicial eftabliſh- 

ments muſt have left to the Archons but a ſmall 

ſhare of juridical power. In effect, from the time 


of Solon's legiſlation, their principal office ſeems 


to have been the introducing of the different cauſes 
to the ones courts to whoſe wanne they be- 
. . 

SvuLON'S next care was concerning the regula- | 
tion of manners. A remarkable ſpirit runs through 
all his laws reſpecting manners, principally with 


regard to theſe three particulars, humanity, the 


advancement of induſtry and virtue, and a zeal 
for the public good. - * | 
As to the firſt, not only does his appointment 


of the kak made, and "mon gens al- 


I i=" OS 1 
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ready mentioned fully indicate his wiſh to poſſeſs Boo x 
the people witn the ſtrongeſt abhorrence of cruelty IV. 
and bloody deeds, but alſo from the whole tenor Sect. 3. 
of his inſtitutions it is evident, that one of the 
principal purpoſes he had in view was to impreſs 
the mind with mercy. Inſtead of the rigorous 
puniſhment of death, denounced by Draco againſt 
all crimes whatſoever, he ſoftened the laws : the 
penalties which he decreed affected the honour 
or the property of men, rather than their lives or 
limbs; and none were ta be condemned to die, 
but ſuch monſters as had been engaged in mur- 
derous attempts, the deſpiſers of religion, the 
magiſtrate that diſgraced his office, and conſpira- 
tors againſt their country. To all other offenders 
the ſanctuaries were open. There was to be a 
general releaſe of priſoners every year, at the ce- 
lebration of the I heſmophoria. And they who 
fell into errors wnwit/ingly were not even to ſuffer 
the reproach of being arraigned in the public 
court, but were to be admoniſhed and rebuked 
privately. _ ee e 
Burr beſides this general tendency of Solon's 
laws, there were ſome particularly deſigned to en- 
force the dictates of humanity. lt was forbidden, 
that any ſhould ſpeak ill of the dead, even though 
provoked by the children of the deceaſed. Ihe 
defamer and flanderer were to be fined ſeverely. 
And he who reviled a living perſon at the ſacred 
ſolemnities, in the courts of juſtice, or at public 
ſpectacles, was to pay a mulct of five drachms, the 
price, according to Plutarch, of as many ſheep. 
And leſt ſudden paſſion ſhould prompt any to 
deeds of violence, it was forbidden to wear arms 
in the city, except in times of public danger. 
Nor were penalties the only ſanctions he em- 
ployed. Senſible how highly the conferring of 
honours on virtue, and the inviting of men 51 
| theſe 
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B o o K thele gentler arts, refines the ſentiments, . im- 
IV. proves the national character, he appointed various 
Sect. 3. rewards to the deſerving. They who had per- 


formed eminent ſervice to the ſtate, were to have 


the firſt ſeats in all public places; they were to 


have pictures and ſtatues erected to them; they 
were to be honoured with crowns, to enjoy im- 
munity from all taxes, to be entertained at the 
public expence of their country, vhich laſt, Ci- 


cero tells us, was among the Grecians reputed 


one of their moſt ſignal honours. The very en- 
joying the right of ſuffrage, and the being eligible 
to a magiſtracy, were in the Athenian conſtitu- 
tion a ſpecies of rewards : they were acknow- 
ledgments the ſtate made to him who enjoyed 
them, that he was a virtuous citizen, being privi- 
leges from which, had he been an undutiful ſon, 
a reviler of the gods, a man of profligate manners, 
or a deſerter of his country in her day of danger, 
the laws would have excluded him. 

Bur nothing marks the gentleneſs of the Athe- 


nian inſtitutions more forcibly, than the condi- 
tion of the ſlaves in that ſtate : their lot was ſo 


happy at Athens, as by Demoſthenes to be 


held preferable to that of denizens in other 
cities. If a flave ſuffered under the imperioulnels. 
of a cruel maſter, he might take refuge in the 


temple of Theſeus, there to claim the protection 


of the laws, which obliged the unfeeling maſter 


to diſpoſe of him to another owner. Killing of 


a ſlave was by the law pronounced murder. Slaves 


were permitted to acquire eſtates to themſelves, 
paying to their maſter a ſmall yearly tribute : and 
if they could procure money to pay their ranſom, 


their proprietor could not withhold their liberty 


from them. If they were called upon to take up 
arms, and behaved themſelves well, they were re- 
| | warded 
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warded with enfranchifement, and held in ſingular B o o « 
eſteem. . 
In one caſe only the Athenian ſlave became in- Sect. 2. 

capable of being releaſed from the yoke of ſer- 
vitude; in the caſe of being convicted of ingrati- 
tude towards the indulgent maſter from whom 

I he had obtained his freedom: he was then reduced 

12 to his former ſtate of ſlavery for life. The very 

4 exception does honour to the lawgiver. _ 

Tas advancement of induſtry. and virtue was 
likewiſe conſulted by many excellent and well-de- 
viſed laws. Trade, and every kind of induſtrious - 
occupation, was declared honourable. An action 
of ſlander lay againſt him, who ſpoke contemptu- 
ouſly of the honeſt trader. And he who was re- 
markably ingenious in his art was to be accounted 
a friend to his country, and to have a place of 
honour at all games and public ſhews. A life of 

idleneſs was a crime cogniſable by the Areopagus, 
and ſeverely puniſhed. All perſons were required 
to have their children inſtructed in the rudiments 
of literature, or, if of meaner tortunes, to have 
them taught huſbandry or ſome uſeful mechanic 
art. And though it was eſpecially provided, that 
thoſe who did not honour their parents, or re- 
fuſed them aſſiſtance, ſhoud be declared infamous, 
yet if a parent neglected the education of his 
child, that child was not bound to contribute to 
his maintenance, or to pay him filial duty. The 
ſame law was in force with regard to children who 

had been proſtituted by their” parents, and to chil- 
dren of ſpurious birth. 

Ir any perſon was fun to be extravagant, and 
to ſquander away his ſubſtance, he was condemned 
to infamy. There were officers appointed to in- 
ſpect public entertainments, and to enforce the 
ſumptuary laws. None but wines tempered with 

Water were to be allowed at feaſts, except one 


cup 
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Book cup of pure wine to the honour of the good ge- 
IV. nius. . Theſe ordinances concerning conduct in 
Sec. 2. private life affected ſtill more ſeverely thoſe en- 
truſted with any office relating to government; 
from theſe the laws required the utmoſt purity of 
1 manners. When a magiſtrate was to be choſen, the 
1 whole courſe of his paſt life was canvaſſed rigo- 
rouſly; nor could he be admitted, till it appeared, 
that he had been pious towards his parents, that 
he had not waſted his inheritance, nor given way 
to luxury An Archon, who was ſeen drunk, was 
toſuffer death. And the leaſt blemiſh in a ſenator 
was ſufficient to occaſion his expulſion. 
Tre like upright and frugal manners were to 
| have place in the conduct of all domeſtic affairs 
whatſoever. A bride, heirefles excepted, was not 
to carry with her to her huſband's houſe any more 
than three garments, and veſſels of ſmall value. 
Heireſſes were obliged to marry their neareſt rela- 
tions, that fortune might not be a temptation to 
ill ſorted marriages. And if a virgin happened to 
be left an orphan, and without a fortune, her 
neareſt kinſman was either to give her a portion, 
or to marry her himſelf. The adultreſs was not 
permitted to wear ornaments : if ſhe did, any that 
met her were at liberty to tear her cloaths off her 
back, and beat her, provided they did not kill or 
diſable her. The man who lived with his wife, 
after ſhe had been convicted of adultery, was in- 
famous. No perſon was to be guardian to ano- 
ther, whoſe eſtate he was to enjoy after the minor's 
death: neither was a guardian to marry the mo- 
ther of thoſe orphans with whoſe eſtate he was 
entruſted. Tombs were not fo be adorned with 
| ſtatues, or to have more work on them than ten 
men could finiſh in three days. A concourſe of 
people was not to be allowed atfunerals ; nor were 
there to be any women to- make lamentations, and f 
tear their faces. : | 
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Tre ſame regard to frugality moved Solon to Bo O R 
reſtrain the recompence beſtowed on thole who IV. 
obtained the victory in the Olympic and Iſthmian Sect. 3. 
games. For though the prize-crown was of ſmall 
value, it had become a cuſtom for the cities to 
which the victors belonged, to confer on them ſome 
noble pecuniary rewards. Theſe were ſo extrava- 
gant at Athens, as to de thought by Solon to 
be burthenſome to the ſtate. It appears beſides, 
that he entertained a low opinion of thoſe boaſted 
combatants : they were become uſeleſs members 
to the community; and inſtead of cultivating that 3 
kind of activity and vigour that made them formi- 9 
dable in battle, they confined their whole excel- | 
lence to the agoni/tic exerciſes ; © ſo that,* as Solon 
\ obſerved, they were dangerous victors, and 
* were crowned rather againſt, than for their 
5-COUDITY.: | LS „ 
Tux third claſs of laws were thoſe, which 
related to the conſervation of the public weal. If 
any citizen did injury to another, he was to be 
looked on as an invader of the common proſperity, 
and any Athenian might have his action againſt 
Every perſon of free birth was at the age of 
eighteen to be enliſted in the city bands, and at 
the age of twenty, if occaſion required, to march - 
againſt the enemy. They who refuſed to ſerve 
in the armies of the republic were not permitted 
entrance into the public aſſemblies, or into the 
temples of the gods. The coward that forſook 
his ſtation in inc day of battle was to be adjudged 
infamous. An attempt to overthrow the liberties 
of his country. did not only ſubject the traitor to 
capital infliction ; his kindred, with all his proper- 
ty, were to be baniſhed for ever; even his. bones 
were not to be admitted within the ſepulchre of his 
tathers ; they were caſt out of the territory of 
Attica. , * 
3 Ss Bur 
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Book Bur among the laws of this claſs two efpeci- 


IV. 
Sect. 3. 


ally there are, well worthy of attention, which, 
though apparently framed with deep wiſdom, 
have not been adopted into the code of any other 
people - poſſibly in ſtates leſs circumſeribed, and 
under other forms of government, ſuch laws might 
be unneceſſary, and in many caſes even inconveni- 


ent. Let not a ſtranger be admitted a denizen of 


Athens, except he is in perpetual exile from his 
own country, or has removed his family and all 
his property into Attica.“ Surrounded by jea- 


R AO 


Tous and often hoſtile ſtates, it had been highly 
dangerous for Athens to have received into her 


magiſtracies and councils citizens with divided 
intereſts and affections. Let him, who remains 
< neuter in a ſedition, ſuffer confiſcation of goods, 
© and be baniſhed: for life.” In democracies com- 


motions are to be expected, not unfrequently me- 


nacing ruin to the commonwealth. If, on ſuch 
occaſions, the more temperate citizens, from re- 
gard to private emolument or perſonal ſafety, with- 
draw their aid, they are guilty, Solon thought, 
of betraying into the hands of factious men thoſe 
public intereſts, which by a timely and vigorous 
interpoſition they might be inſtrumental in pre- 
ſerving. 
WI ſhall conclude this ſketch of Solon's inſti- 
tutions with the form of oath, which every Athe- 
nian was obliged to take, when arrived at the age 
of eighteen years, at which time his armour wag 
delivered to him. It throws an additional light 
on the character of this people. 
* I wiLL never do any thing to diſgrace this 
armour. I will never deſert my poſt, or revolt 
from my general; but I Will fight for my coun- 
try aud religion, in an army or ſingle combat. 
I will never be the cauſe of weakening or enda- 
maging ny country. And if it ſhall be my for. 
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fit to ſend me in a colony, I will readily acqui- 


to me. I will firmly adhere to the preſent 
conſtitution; and whatſoever enactions the 
people ſhall pleaſe to paſs, I will ſuffer no 


religion of my country. I ſwear by theſe follow- 
ing deities, the Agrauli, Mars, Jupiter, the Earth, 
and Diana. I will lay down my life, if occaſion 


never ceaſe, while there are wheat, barley, vine- 
yards, and olive trees, without its limits!“ 

GREAT indeed would have been the reputation 
and happineſs of a itate living under a ſyſtem of 
laws contrived with fo much wiſdom, had its 
peace been more effectually ſecured againſt the 
raging: of domettic ſtorms. Anacharfis of Scythia, 
who was about this time at Athens, obſerved this 


« » hq; gd Ss hs. RY WS ꝶ̃ R 


defect in Solon's inſtitutions : © In your ſtate,” ſaid 


he to him, © wife men debate, and mad men de- 


termine.“ But it was not altogether the ſpirit of 
Solon, it was in a great meaſure the ſpirit of the 


Athenians themſelves, that dictated this order of 
polity. The wiſdom of the legiſlator was in many 


inſtances forced to yield to the impetuous temper 


of the people. However, his laws of manners have 
been generally held in high eſteem. Tacitus thinks 
them more excellent and more complete than thoſe 
of either Lycurgus or Minos. The Romans did 
not diſdain to tranſcribe moſt of them into their 
celebrated Twelve Tables; and from they have 
been adopted by the wiſeſt nations of the earth. 
So ſenſible were the Athenians at firſt of the 
merit. of Solon's legiſlation, that a decree was 
framed, that his laws ſhould remain in force for 
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tune to fail on the ſeas, my country thinking Bo o K 


eſce, and enjoy that land which ſhall be allotted Sect. 3. 


perſon to violate or pervert them, but I will, 
either ſingly by myſelf, or joining with others, 
endeavour to aſſert them. I will conform to the 


requires it, for my native country. My endea- 
vours to extend the dominions of Athens ſhall 
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B o O KR an hundred years, and the Theſmothetæ were to 
IV. 


Jeck. 3. Nevertheleſs the inconſtant people ſoon began to 


Bef. Chriſt | ON his return to Athens, Solon found that fac- 


582, 


of their code with numberleſs objections. This 


of the time, he refided among the prieſts of Sais 
morable by the beautiful and convenient ſtruc- 


this good man employ his years of leiſure in con- 
time enriching his own mind with valuable im- 


when his age might well have admitted of repoſe, 


three powerful parties ; that of the nobles, headed 
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take a ſolemn oath for the obſervation of them. 


raiſe difficulties about the import and expediency 
of each particular nber to fatigue the author 


induced Solon to leave Athens, until the new eſta- 
bliſhments were become familiar to his country. 
men. According to hiſtorians, he was abſent 
ten years; and theſe he employed in travelling 
through the moſt cultivated nations. Some part 


and Heliopolis, thoſe famed ſages of Egypt. He 
alſo viſited Cyprus, where he made his name me- 


tures, with which he perſuaded one of the Cyprian 
princes to adorn his kingdom. Thus uſefully did 


ſulting the happineſs of others, and at the ſame 
provements ; and this he did at a ſeaſon of life, 


and when the full portion of glory he had acquired 
ſeemed to demand nothing more. | 


tion had again confounded the whole ſtate of 
things. The commonwealth' was diſtracted by 


by Lycurgus ; that of the people, under Piſiſtra- 
tus; and that of the traders and ſeamen, who de- 
manded a mixture of ariſtocracy and popular go- 


vernment, at the head of which party was Mega - 


cles. The Athenian patriot endeavoured to com- 
poſe theſe fatal differences, and to prevail on the 


leaders of each faction to conſult the public peace. 


They all received his exhortations with great ſhew 
of reſpect, eſpecially Piſiſtratus, who had always 
appeared particularly devoted to him, and now 

| | expreſſed 
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expreſſed the warmeſt zeal for the ordinances Boo x 
which he had eſtabliſhed. : Nevertheleſs, it was IV. 
from him Solon apprehended the greateſt danger Sect. 3. 
to the common liberty. He was a nobleman of 
the moſt amiable qualifications, who joined ex- - 
traordinary natural abilities to the advantages 
of a very extenſive fortune : his deportment was 
popular and courteous ; and his manner of ſpeech | 
exceedingly perſuaſive and affecting: the intereſts | 
of his fellow citizens ſeemed to be his own, and *' f 
every poor diſtreſſed Athenian found in him a q 
friend. Neither were theſe virtues merely an aſ- 1 
ſumed ſemblance, the ſpecious covering, as they 
have been too often made, of ambition; the) 
were, many of them, the real temper of his ſoul, 
as plainly appeared, when he was riſen to the full — 
enjoy ment of power. : 
SOLON however ſaw through his deſigns, and 
would have opened the eyes of the people to the | 
peril that hung over them. There is an obſerva- 
tion of his to this purpoſe, recorded by Plutarch, 
which deſerves notice. 1 heſpis, who had conſi- 
derably improved the firſt rude ſtate of tragedy, - | 
began about this time to exhibit his pieces at q 
Athens, the novelty of which entertainment made | 
it extremely pleaſing to the multitude. Solon 
went to ſee the performance, and after the play, 
demanded of the poet, whether he was not aſhamed 
to tell ſo many lies before ſuch a company? Theſ- g 
pis anſwering, that there was no harm to tell lies | 
in jeſt and merriment : Ah, replies Solon, 1 
ſtriking his ſtaff againſt the ground, „if we com- j 
mend ſuch merriment as this, it will ſoon find a g 
* way into our moſt ſerious affairs.“ I hough Plu- 
tarch does not tell us in what view Solon ſaid this, 
it certainly was an oblique ſtroke at Piſiſtratus, who 
was perſonating the friend of the people, while he 
miſled them by his lying repreſentations. 
ve = 2 Bur 
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Bur with all the warnings of this clear. ſighted 
ſtateſman, at length the wiles of Piſiſtratus wrought 
effectually. He cauſed himſelf to be wounded in 


ſeveral parts of the body; and in this condition, 
his wounds bleeding freſh, he ruſhes into the mar- 


ket-place, where he tells the aſſembled multitude, 


it was on their account he had been treated thus; 


_ © guard of fifty 


Be f. Chriſt 
577. 


© he had no enemies, but thoſe who were enemies 
to them; and he ſhould ſoon fall a victim for 
* ſupporting the liberty of his country.“ This 
threw the whole city into confuſion : the people 
crouded into the forum from all quarters, where 
it was immediately propoſed that a guard ſhould 
be allowed Piſiftratus. Solon made vigorous op- 
poſition to it; but this was no ſeaſon for cool 
counſels. 
bly : ſo that a decree paſſed, © that he ſhould have 
men.“ This was all Piſiſtratus 
deſired. He foon encreaſed the number, and 
having ſeized on the citadel, uſurped the ſove- 
reignty, as Solon had foretold to his unbelieving 
countrymen, This laſt would have excited the 
Athenians to a vindication of their liberties ; but 
finding that they wanted refolution, he retired out 
of Attica. | 


Tre intereſt we naturally feel in the fortunes of 


men diſtinguiſhed by extraordinary ability and zeal 
for the ſervice of mankind will juſtify us in drop- 


ping for a moment the thread of our ſtory, to note 


down ſome particulars of the private life 8 
as well before his legiſlation, as after his final de- 
parture from his enſlaved country. 


Lo d before he was called to the honourable 


office of preſcribing laws to Athens, Solon had 
the happineſs of enjoying the -acquaintance of a 
company of ſages, who together with himſelf are 
become famous in the records of hiſtory under the 
title of the Seven wiſe men of Greece. 
e | ſai 


Rage and faction governed the aſſem- 
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ſaid to have been Thales of Miletus, Solon, Bias Bo O K ö 
of Priene, Chilo of Sparta, Cleobulus of Lindus, IV. b 
Pittacus of Mitylene, and Periander tyrant of Sect. 3. 
Corinth, in whoſe ſtead ſome authors more pro- 5 
perly place Anacharſis the Scythian. It mult be | 
confeſſed, Periander's fame for wiſdom ſeems | 
moſtly to have ariſen from his affecting a taſte for 
literature, and from the oſtentatious regard he ] 
paid to learned men, of which he gave a proot ] 
| when he once procured an interview ofall the ſages | 
enumerated above at his own palace, where he en- 
23 tertained them with great delicacy and ſumptuouſ- 
7 neſs. But as for real wiſdom, the virtue of the 
TH heart, he had it not. He was the oppreſſor of his 
2: people, and indulged himſelf in the molt brutal 
1 exceſſes of cruelty even againſt thoſe of his own 
3 family. And Diogenes Laertius hath preſerved to 
us a letter written to him by Solon, which plainly 
ſhews what opinion the Athenian lawgiver enter- 
tained of Periander's conduct. £1 " 
ANACHARSIs, the only member of this illuſtri- 
ous company who did not owe his birth to Greece 
or the Grecian colonies, was a prince of the royal 
blood of Scythia, whom a love of wiſdom had 
drawn to Athens: here he ſo greatly profited by 
the happy opportunity of knowing and converfing 
with Solon, that he obtained the reputation of 
being one of the moſt acco:vpliſhed perſons of his 
time. A knowledge of the arts of government 
and legiſlation, and of the means of making na- 
tions happy, appears from hiſtory to have been 
the foundation on which the Sages of Greece reſted 
their claim to public notice, Thales the Mileſian 
being the only perſon among them who applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of natural things and of ge- 
ometry, the rudiments of which ſciences he had 
been taught by the Egyptians. There is a ſtory 
preſerved in the life of Thales by his biographer, 
which mult have conduced greatly to raiſe the cha- 
racter 


IV. 


Boo K racter of thoſe men whom the Grecian annals diſ. 
tinguiſh by the peculiar appellation of e Cer. - 
Sea. 2 
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tain filhermen of the 1ſland of Cos had the fortune 
to draw up in their nets a goiden tripod, which 
according to the piety of the times they carried to 
the oracle of Apollo, deſiring couniel in what 
manner they ſhould diſpoſe of it. The anſwer 


was, that it ſhould be given to the Wiſeſt.“ Ac- 
cordingly it was preſented to Thales, by whom 


the honour was modeſtly declined, with advice 
that they ſhould beſtow it on Bias. From him it 
was ſent to another, and ſo to every one of theie 
Wiſe Men, until it came to Solon, who offered it 
to Apollo, with this ſaying, worthy of a better re- 
ligion, © that to God alone was the prize of wiſ- 
dom to be offered. An ancient author, quoted 
by Laertius in the life of Bias, relates the adven- 
ture with ſome other circumſtances extremely re- 


markable. He tells us, that the tripod was in- 
ſcribed with theſe words, TO THE WISEST, and 


that ir was taken up by ſome fiſhermen of Athens, 
who referred the diſpoſal of it to the general aſſem- 
bly of the people. It ſeems, Bias had ranſomed 
certain Meflenian virgins, who were in captivity 
on the Ionian coaſt : the generous Greek had not 


only ſaved them from ſervitude, he had alſo taken 


a tender care of their education and manners, and 
after ſome time had reſtored them to their parents: 


The father of theſe maidens happened at this junc- 
ture to be at Athens, and related what Bias had 


done. Immediately the people voted him the 
wijeſl nian, and decreed that the tripod ſhould be 
given to him; which he, in the manner above 
aſcribed to Solon, offered up in the temple of 

Apollo. It is worthy of notice, that at Athens, 


in thoſe days, to be the w i/e % man was to be the 


moll virtuous. 
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Tux uſurpation of Piſiſtratus having compelledB o o x 
Solon to take a final leave of his native country, IV. 
he paſſed over to Lydia in Afia Minor, over which Sect. 3. 
at that time reigned the celebrated Crœſus, whoſe 
name is become proverbial for his extraordinary 
wealth. From what hiſtorians relate it ap- 
pears, that Crœſus was poſſeſſed of many valuable 
endowments, and probably might have held a 

place among the greateſt princes, had not proſpe- 

rity corrupted him. His court was always open 

3 to perſons of diſtinguiſhed worth. As ſoon there- pee Chriſt 
$7] fore as he h-ard that Solon had left Athens, he 561. 
= fſenthim an invitation to come to Sardis, the city | 
42 where he had his reſidence. Orders were given, 

that the venerable ſage ſhould be received with 

the utmoſt pomp. The firſt apartment he was ad- 

mitted into was magnificently adorned, and filled 

with a multitude of courtiers in coſtly attire, ſtand-. 

ing round a nobleman whoſe ornaments had the 

ſhew of regal dignity. The next apartment exceed- 

ed this: and the third was yet more ſumptuous. In 
this manner was Solon led through a long range 

of rooms, all riſing one above the other in magni- 

ficence and ſplendor, till at laſt he reached that 

where the ſovereign was. He found Crœſus ſeated 

on a throne of gold, a precious crown on his 
head, and his robes covered with jewels of dazzling 

luſtre. This faſtuous way of expreſling majeſty 
ſeemed poor to our wiſe Athenian, who, inſtead of 

being moved to admiration, beheld it with a re- 
proving eye. Crœſus then ordered, that he ſhould 

be conducted through his palace, and. that all his 

. treaſures ſhould be diſplayed before him. And now 
ſuppoſing he had vanquiſhed the indifference of the 
philoſopher, he aſked him, Who wes the hap- 
pieſt man he had ever known?” © An Athenian, 
one Tellus, anſwered Solon, © a man of moderate 
fortune, but of manners unblemiſhed, bleſſed 
* with virtuous children, and who died fighting 

for 
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Boo RK for his country. But after him,” reſumed the 
IV. king, was there ever any, whoſe happine s was 


Sect. 3. 
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come words in the ears of a gay prince too much 


to be compared to mine? —“ Yes,” ſaid Solon, 
Cleobis and Bito, ſons to a prieſteſs of Argos. 
Such was their filial piety, than when the oxen 


were long in.coming, they yoked themſelves to 
their mother's chariot, and drew the prieſteſs to 


. the temple Tranſported with joy at the honour 


ſhe received from the duteous affection of her 
children, the mother offered up her prayers to 
Juno, that ſhe would reward them with her 
choiceſt bleſſings. The goddeſs lent a favourable 


ear tO her requeſt, and the two young men, hav- 


fallen aſleep, awaked no more.'—* What 


then ſaid Crceſus, © is all my ſplendor and glory 
of my kingdom to be of no account?! —* O 


king,” anſwered this excellent man, Providence 


© has piven to us Greeks a kind of wiſdom fitted 


to the obſcurer fortunes of middle life, rather 
than to the pomp of courts ; and this forbids us 
to be elated on the enjoyments of the preſent 
hour, or to eſteem men happy from poſſeſſions 
that may paſs away. He alone is to be pro- 
nounced happy, to whom God has given to live 
and to die in happineſs : but the happineſs of 
him whoſe days are not ended 1s like the glory 
* of a wreſtler who is yet within the ring, 
© precarious and uncertain.” Theſe were unwel- 


accuſtomed to flattery, who requited the admo- 
nition by a contemptuous diſmiſſal of its author : 


but the time came round, when he fatally experi- 


genced the truth of Solon s remark. Some few 
years after, Cyrus the Perſian made war on the 


king of Lydia, overturned his kingdom, and made 


him priſoner. Crœſus was condemned to be 
burnt, and when the fire was now ſet to the pile, 


he thrice repea: ed with Naben the name of Solon, 


Curioſity 
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Curioſity inducing his conqueror to ſuſpend the B 


execution till he ſhould lea-n who was the del 
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thet Crœſus invoked, * He was the wiſeſt man, Sect. 3. 


{:1d the unfortunate prince, that ever graced my 


© court ;* and in proof related the converſation 
t. render has heard. "The inſtructive leſſon ſunk 
denp into the heart of Cyrus, who not only dif- 
change Cxcœſus from the intended puniihment, 
Hut held him thenceforward in the higheſt honour. 
thus did this wiſe man, as Plutarch obſerves, 
prove of infinite ſervice to two kings; he ſaved 
the life of one, and opened the mind and improved 


the heart of the other. Solon however lived not 


to ſee his own obſervation verified in the fall of 


the Lydian empire. He retired to Cyprus, and 
died ſhortly after his interview with Crœſus; but 
in what city, authors do not agree. 
LX us now return to Athens, where an impa— 
tient people ſoon began to feel the galling preſſure 
of that yoke which Piſiſtratus had faſtened on 
them, and as quickly paſſed from. the extreme of 
love to the utmoſt hatred of their maſter. Con- 
trary however to the practice of other uſurpers, 
his manner of goverument was ſuch, as ſeemed 
almoſt to ſanctify uſurpation. He oppreſſed not 
any man. He was courteous and affable to all. 
Even perſonal inſults he paſſed by without reſent- 
ment. His chief concern appeared to be, to ad- 
vance the proſperity of the Athenian people, and 
to melt down their ſtubborn temper by the force 
of kind offices. For this purpoſe he adorned the 
city with ſtately edifices, and encouraged planting 
and agriculture throughout all the Attic territories. 
He has the merit of being the firſt that built a li- 
brary for public uſe; and to him moſt authors 


aſcribe the collecting together of Homer's poems, 


and the digeſting of them into regular order. The 
laws alſo were permitted to have their courſe, the 
conſtitutions 
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B oc x conſtitutions of Solon were obſerved, and the fe. 
IV. veral magiſtrates were elected, with this difference 
Sect. 3. only, that they were choſen out of Piſiſtratus 
dependents. And as to taxes, the only one he 
impoſed on them was the ſame that had been uſu- 
ally paid for the ſupport and defence of the ſtate, 
the tenth part of the yearly produce of their 

lands. 

NEVERKTHELEss, all his virtues weighed little 
with the people of Athens, to whom his moſt be— 
neficial ordinances appeared a burden, becauſe en- 
forced by an authority not legally eſtabliſhed. 
Megacles and Lycurgus, the heads of the two op- 
poſite factions, took advantage of theſe diſpoſiti- 
ons of the people, and by degrees formed a party 
againſt the uſurper, powerful enough to force him 
out of Attica. But theſe popular leaders, who, 

like moſt others in their ſituation, under pre- 
tence of ſerving the public meant only to aggran- 
dize themſelves, could not long agree together. 
Megacles found himſelf the dupe of Lycurgus. He 
began therefore to treat with Piſiſtratus, and hav- 


ing made his terms with him, effected his reſtora- - 


tion to the ſovereignty. The ſtipulated price of 
this piece of ſervice was, that Piſiſtratus ſhould take 
to wife the daughter of Megacles, whom accord- 


ingly he married, and retained till he thought him- 


ſelf in a condition to deſpiſe Megacles, when he 
began to treat his new wife with great indignity, 
under colour that ſhe belonged to a family that 
was accurſed. A freſh coalition between the con- 


tending patties was the conſequence of this impo- 


litic conduct. Piſiſtratus ſeeing them all united 

againſt him, thought it wiſeſt to retire before the 
gathering ſtorm, and paſſed over to Eretria. 

He returned however in about eleven years, 


when having formed ſeveral alliances, and raiſed a 


conſiderable force, he * Attica, and took 
Athens 
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Athens by ſurpriſe. It appears, that the Atheni- Boo K 


ans ſhewed little vigour on this occaſion. The in- 


trigucs of their great men had broken them into Sect. 3. 


parties, and this diviſion in their councils made 
them an eaſy prey to the enemy. It may be alſo, 
that many of them were become the better affected 
to the government of Piſiſtratus, on account of 
the domeſtic troubles they had been involved in, 
from the time of his expulſion. On his reſtora- 
tion, Megacles, with the whole family of the 
Alcmeonide, left Attica. The fortune of Piſi- 
ſtratus underwent no ſubſequent change, but he 
continued in poſſeſſion of ſovereign power to his 
death. From the beginning of his uſurpation to 
the period of his life there elapſed thirty-three 


ears, of which he reigned ſeventeen. His firſt 


exile laſted five years, his ſecond eleven. 

THe power of Piſiſtratus had taken ſo firm a 
root, that it deſcended after his deceaſe to his fa- 
mily, though to which of his two ſons, Hippias 
and Hipparchus, hiſtorians are not agreed : the 
moſt probable opinion is, that they reigned jointly. 


Theſe young princes had wiſdom enough for many 


years to imitate the excellent qualities of their fa- 
ther, his courteſy and affability, his concern for 
the common proſperity : like him, they delighted 
in being the protectors of the learned and ingeni- 
ous, and were at uncommon pains to cultivate 
and improve the minds of their people. So that 

Athens was in a manner ſubdued by theſe humane 
and gentle arts, and ſeemed ſcarcely to know that 


her liberty was taken from her; when one act of 
violence rouſed again her ſpirit, and brought on 


the final overthrow of the houſe of Fiſiſtratus. 
Trere were at Athens two young men nobly 
born, Harmodius, a youth of ſingular beauty, and 
Ariſtogiton, who were united to each other b 
thre ſtricteſt bands of friendſhip. It happened that 


Hipparchus 


| 
9 
| 
N 


B o o x Hipparchius, prompted by a baſe paſſion, injured 


IV. Harmodius in a very ſenſible manner. Impatient of 
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Sect. 3.theinſult, the two friends vowed to take vengeance 


on the whole family, and having engaged ſome 
perſons to aſſiſt them, it was determined that they 
ſhould vindicate their own and their country's 
wrongs by the deſtruQion of the brothers. But 


before the appointed time, a ſuſpicion ariſing that 


their defign was diſcovered, and Hippias not being 


Bef. Chriſt in the city, they two alone fell on Hipparchus, 


513. 


and ſlew him. His death was immediately re- 
venged by the guards, who killed Harmodius, and 
took Ariſtogiton priſoner. This attempt terrified 
Hippias greatly, and he reſolved to puniſh all thoſe 


concerned in it with exemplary ſeverity. Ace- 


cordingly Anitogiton was brought before him, 
and at his command put to the rack, in order to 
extort from him the names of all who were 
privy to the conſpiracy. The young man, as 
{oon as he felt the torments, named ſome of the 
tyrant's beſt friends, who were immediately led 
away to execution ; he then named more ; and 


they alſo were put to death. The tyrant continu- 


ing to aſk him whether there were not ſome others, 


Thou thyſelf art now the only one, whom 1 
* would wiſh to ſuffer death, replied Ariſtogiton, 


ſmiling, and ſhortly after expired. There was 


alſo a woman whom Ariſtogiton loved, and who 


was feized by the orders of Ilippias, and put to the 
torture. For ſome time ſhe bore it with wonder- 
ful firmneſs; but when ſhe found ſhe could endure 


no longer, ſhe bit off her tongue, and ſpit it out, 


that ſhe might not have it in her power to divulge 
the ſecrets with which ſhe had been entruſted. 
THESE extraordinary inſtances of reſolution in- 
ſpired the people with new courage: and the ty- 
rangical temper, which Hippias gave way to, com- 
pleted what thoſe examples had begun; for, in- 


ſtead. 
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ſtead of the mild and humane diſpoſitions which B OO R 
he had always ſhewn, he was now bezome gloomy IV. 
and ſuſpicious, oppreſſive and cruel. In the mean Sect. 3. 

time Cliſthenes, ſon to Megacles, was ſoliciting at 
Delphi in behalf of his country. He had been 
_ commiſſioned by the AmphiQyons to rebuild the 
temple of the Pythian god, which had been 
deſtroyed by fire ; and that he might ingratiate 
himſelf with the prieſteſs, he added much to the 
magnificence of the building, by facing it with 
1 Parian marble at his own private expence: for he 
$2 was a perſon of immenfe wealth, both by his 
& | grandfather Alcmæon, and by his mother Aga- | 
& 1 riſta, daughter to Cliſthenes prince of Sicyon. It 
was on this account that the oracle was devoted 
to his intereſts, as we have already related, and 
that the Lacedemonians were urged with repeated 
commands, in the name of the god, to undertaxe 
the deliverance of the Athenians. The event has i 
been alſo mentioned. Hippias was obliged to | 
abandon Attica, and ſeek a refuge at Sigeum. 
We ſhall preſently ſee, what a diſmal concluſion 
his fortunes had. 5 
THe expulſion of the Piſiſtratidæ not only re- 
lieved Athens from the humiliations of ſervitude, 
it reſtored to her a number of gallant citizens, 
who impatient of the tyrant's yoke, had during the 
late adminiſtration taken refuge in the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. Among theſe was Cliſthenes, juſt men- 
toned ; from his illuſtrious birth, his wealth, his 
numerous followers, his abilities, and what- was 
ſtill higher, his integrity, one of the moſt reſpec- 
table perſons of his time. This nobleman, far 
irom employing his advantages, like the miſtaken 
Piſiſtratus, in the purſuits of a narrow ambition, 
had no object ſo dear to him as the proſperity of 
his country. His active exertion at Delphi had 
effected the deliverance of Athens from her ty- 


rants; 


270 
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Book rants; and he had returned, animated with the 


. 
Sect. 3. 


ſame zeal for the public happineſs. Strongly at- 
tached to the conſtitutions of Solon, with whom 
the whole family of the Alcmæonidæ had been in 
ſtrict connection, he reſolved to eſtabliſh them in 
their full vigour, and to give to Athens that fplen- 
dor to which her illuſtrious lawgiver ſought to 
raiſe her. Some few alterations he introduced, 
by the change of times become neceſſary. The 
ſimplicity of the firſt ages had diſtributed the 
Athenians into four claſſes, ſoldiers, artificers, 
huſbandmen, ſhepherds : and this divifion Solon 
had followed in the appointment of his national 
ſenate of Four Hundred, one hundred from each 

claſs. Time and the progreſs of manners having 


no rendered this mode of claſſing inadequate, 


Cliſthenes threw all the freeborn Athenians, with- 
out regard to their occupations, into ten tribes, 


whom he named (probably to add dignity to his 
eſtabliſhment) from the Athenian heroes of antient 
days ; appointing, that out of each tribe fifty per- 
ſons ſhould be deputed to form a general repreſen- 


tative council, which thenceforth took the appella- 


tion of the ſenate of Five Hundred. He added 
alſo ſome few laws to thoſe which Solon had enact- 


ed, in order to ſecure the public liberty againſt 


future invaſion. Every Athenian was required to 


bind himſelf by folemn oath, that he would with 
his own hand ſlay the man who ſhould attempt to 
violate the liberties of his country. And the ver 
meditating of ſuch an enterpriſe, if proved ind ; 
any perſon, though no overt act had accompanied 
it, was made capital. DR ig dd . 
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E are now entering into one of the moſt Book 
memorable periods of antient hiſtory, the V. 

age of glory of the Athenian people. Every thing Se&. 1. 

that can give fame or dignity appears at this time, pee. Chriſt 


as it were, conſpiring to advance them to great- 
neſs—an unſhaken reſolution in the defence of the 
nobleſt cauſe, the cauſe of liberty and the public 
weal; a courage unappalled in the utmoſt extre- 


mity of peril ; feats ſcarcely credible, wrought by 


ſea, by land; victories won, where even to have 
eſcaped might have been eſteemed a miracle—and 
with all this, the humaneſt ſentiments, and the 
| moſt generous tenderneſs of heart, preſerved 
amidſt all the din of war; a love of literature, a 
delicacy of genius, never equalled by any nation— 


3 the | 
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Book the laurel crown and the ivy wreath were both 


V. 


theirs. And thoſe men, who yielded to none in 


Sect. 1. the day of battle, were alſo foremoſt in every re- 


fined improvement. 5 
Bor what is moſt amazing, never did people 
riſe by ſuch quick gradations to the ſummit of 
glory. Within leſs than eighty years before the 
Perfians invaded Greece, Athens was a republic 
of ſmall figure, often diſtreſſed by the petty nati- 
ons around her: and yet now did that glorious 
people find themſelves in a condition to bid defi- 
ance to the powers of Perſia, and with impunity to 


ſcorn the proffered friendſhip of the greateſt mo- 


narch of the earth. In literature likewiſe was 
their progreſs rapid. Until the days of Piſiſtratus, 
as we have ſeen, the politer ſtudies were but faintly 
cultivated by the Athenians, and only then was 
the great prince of poets introduced among them. 
Yet ſo it was, before two generations had paſſed 
away, Athens was become the ſear of ſcience, the 


| choſen abode of the tragic and comic muſe, of 


both philoſophy and eloquence. To account for 
this ſurpriſing advancement, cannot ſurely be eſ- 
teemed an unintereſting digreſſion. The proſpe- 
rity, as well as the decay of nations, has its caules. 
Whence therefore this ſtrength. of genius to the 
inhabitants of this little ſpot of earth? How came 

they to be poſſeſſed of that intrepidity, that readi- 
neſs of apprehenſion, that energy of thought, which 
to this day render them the ſubject of admiration ? 


The ſpirit of liberty, it may in general be anſwer- 
ed, wrought. within them, and bore them on to 


theſe great things. But ſtill it will remain to be 
explained, why, at this period of time, the influ- 
ence of that ſpirit ſhould have been ſo powerful. 
The truth is, there was an happy conjunction of 
circumſtances, a number of lucky events, that 


eoncurred at this time in favour of the Athenians. 


A {ſhort 
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A ſhort review of thoſe may give us an uſeful in- Boo Kk 
ſight into the hiſtory of this illuſtrious people. V. 
Ix the firſt place, they had lately feit the yoke Sect. 
of tyranny ; and the violence and oppreflion of 
the laſt years of Hippias were full in their remem- 
brance. The Athenians aiways loved liberty, but 
now they knew what it was to loſe it. The evils 
of thoſe wretched days had taught them, at what 
a price this bleſſing was to be valued, and how | 
much it became them to ſuffer in defence of it.— 
Indeed it appears evidently what an impreſſion f 
theſe things had left on their minds, from the ex- | 
traordinary honours they paid to the memory of 0 
that admirable pair of friends who had attempted . ö 
their deliverance. Not only they raiſed ſtatues to 
them; ſolemn obſequies were alto. annually per- 
formed to their memory. Their praiſes were f 
ſung both at public feaſts and private banquets. 
It was even decreed, that no ſlave ſhould ever 
bear the name of Harmodius or Ariſtogiton. And 
their poſterity, through every generation, were to 
be free from all impolts, and to be allowed a pen- 
ſion out of the revenues of the ſtate. Nay,” Ari- 
ſtogiton's miſtreſs, who ſhewed that wonderous 
reſolution in the midſt of tortures, was not forgot- 
ten: and becauſe it was thought inconſiſtent with 
purity of manners to erect the ſtatue of a woman 
of reproachful life, ſhe-was' repreſented under the 
form of a lioneſs without a tongue. This effuſion 
of gratitude plainly ſpeaks minds deeply affected 
with their late condition. The ſame turn appears 
alſo in the laws enacted after the expulſion of 
Hippias. It was made a rule, that not only he 
who ſhould engage in ſubverting the common- 
wealth, but alſo the perſon who ſhould bear any 
office after its ſubverſion, ſhoutd be deemed an 
enemy to his country ; and whoſoever killed him, 


ſhould be held guide. The obſervation of this 
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| Boo k law was moreover enforced by the ſanction of an 
| V. oath, Every Athenian was to ſwear, that he would 
. Sect. 1. with his own hand endeayour to deſtroy that man 
who ſhould aimat the difſolution of the republican 
government, or accept of any office after its diſſo- 
| lution. And if any perſon ſhould attempt the de- 
ſtruction of the tyrant, and fail in the attempt, the 
| Athenians were by the ſame oath bound to pay 
IJ : the like diſtinguiſhed honours to his poſterity as 
were paid to thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. 
ANorHER circumſtance, at this juncture, ex- 
tremely favourable to Athens, was the placing an 
enereaſe of power in the hands of the people. This, 
we ſee, was the ſpirit of Solon's inſtitutions ; and 
. Cliſthenes, who is ſpoken of as one of the greateſt 
men of his age, did after his return add many 
things to ſtrengthen the popular government. — 
There was alſo the Great Aſſembly, in which 
every citizen, not declared infamous, had a ſuf- 
frage. So that in Athens the pooreſt member of 
. the commonwealth was immediately intereſted in 
ö the public fortune. In deſpotic ſtates, it matters 
1 not, at leaſt to the meaner ranks of men, who has 
the power, revolutions of government producing 
only a change of maſters. But here, the loweſt 
Athenian had a country (in the propereſt ſenſe) 
| to fight for ; he was one of the lords of the com- 
l monwealth; he had real rights and privileges, and 
|. could not give up the conſtitution without being a 
[| traitor to himſelf, In their councils, it is true, 
1 this power of the multitude was often found inex- 
pedient. However, at this time of danger from 
18 the common enemy of Greece, when the exigen- 
_ cies. of the ſtate demanded the aſſiſtance of each 
þ individual, it doubtleſs was an happy circumſtance, 
that every Athenian, from his civil ſituation, muſt 
have been ready to expoſe both his property and 
his perſon in defence of his country, and that 
| ſearcely was there a man, who did not chooſe ra- 
1 ther 
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chaſe life with the exchange of liberty. 
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ther to fall with the commonwealth than to pur- Book 


V. 


Acain, from the expulſion of Hippias to the Sect. f. 


Perfian invaſion, Athens had a continued train of 
difficulties to ſtruggle with. Cleomenes firſt en- 
deavoured to ſubject them to the Spartan power, 


and to model their ſtate to his will. He had af- 
ſiſted them againſt Hippias; but he ſoon became 
jealous of the independency they affected, and of 


the great abilities diſplayed by Cliſthenes, then at 
the head of the Athenian affairs. This moved the 


Spartan king, as we have mentioned eltewhere, to 


employ the force of his country againſt the Athe- 
nians, and to procure the baniſhment of Cliſthe- 
nes: not content with which, he cauſed ſeven 


hundred families alſo to be ſent into exile, and 


ſeizing on the citadel, would have entirely fub- 
verted the democracy. But theſe acts of violence 


rouſed the Athenians, Cleomenes was forced to 
betake himſelf to flight. Cliſthenes and all the 


exiles were recalled. The reſpite however was but 
a ſhort one. Stung with the indigniry, Cleomenes 
with a numerous army again invaded Attica, 
whilſt the Eubceans and Boeotians, with whom 
he was leagued, were preparing on their fide to 


ravage it. DeſtruQion ſeemed now to threaten 


Athens, when the ga, of the Corinthians, 


and of Demararus the other Spartan king, inter- 


poſed in the manner related above, and obliged 
Cleomenes to retire. Nevertheleſs, the Eubceans 


and Bœotians were ſtill carrying on hoſtilities.— 


The former of theſe the Athenians marched 
againſt, and eafily defeated : but the Bœotians 
ſtrengthened themſelves by an alliance with thoſe 
of gina; by which means this became a long 
and hazardous war, the Zginetz being not only 
a martial people, but a people powerful at ſea, and 
thence able to lay waſte, almoſt at pleaſure, the 
Attic borders. In the mean time, the other ene- 
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Boo E mies of Athens were not inactive. Cleomenes had 


found the art to prepoſſeſs the whole Spartan flate 


Sect. 1. againſt this riſing city; and by the baſeſt policy 


Hippias had been fent for, that by reinſtating him 
in the ſovereignty they might again depreſs the aſ- 
piring genius of Athens. Of ſuch importance was 
liberty, even in the judgment of the Spartans 
themſelves : if this rival, whom they feared, were 
deprived of it, they well knew there was an end 
of her ſtrength and glory. But the inference more 


particularly to be deduced from the ſtate of Athens 
at this juncture is, that theſe trying circumſtances, 


theſe continual wars, this louring aſpect of foreign 


affairs, were of real uſe to the Athenians. Lo a 


people who love their country, times of public 
danger are always times of public virtue: the 
urging difficulty calls forth the whole vigor of 
their ſpirit, and occaſions a full exertion of their 
abilities and fortitude. So that this ſeemingly ad- 


verſe chance of things proved a real cauſe of ſplen- 
dor and power to the Athenian people. Hence it 


was, that the invaſion of the Perſians found them 


acquainted with perils, and-accuſtomed to the bu- 


ſineſs of arms; it found them brave, hardy, unit- 
ed, ſtrong in ſoldiers, and ſtrong in chiefs. 
AvoTHER circumſtance deſerves attention. 


The ſtrength of the Zginetz conſiſted in their 


fleets ; and the Athenians had only land forces. 
The fable of the poets is well known, that both 
Neptune the monarch of the deep, and Minerva 
the goddeſs of civil arts, claimed the patronage of 


Athens, aud that the victory was decided in fa- 
your of the latter. This antient fiction witneſl- 


eth, what was of old the genius of the Athenian 


people. i hey were naturally averſe from a mari- 
time life, and greatly inexpert in naval affairs. 
But the diſtreſſes of the Fginean war introduced 


an entire ehange of policy. The Athenians open- 
ed their eyes on we advantages they were ſur- 


rounded 
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rounded with, and navigation began to be culti-Boo k ' 
vated among them. V. 
Tux ſame general cauſe is to be aſſigned for the Seck. Þ; 

progreſs which this celebrated people made in the 

ſeveral walks of literature, as for their attainments 

in the art and practice of war. Liberty is the har- 

binger of every great exertion of the human mind: 

ſcience and the arts are never found at a diſtance 

from her. Genius is, as it were, licentious ; it 

loves to ſport itſelf after its own wanton manner, 1 
unawed by the jealous inſpection of tyrants, un- ö 
controlled even by the frown of laws. Under 
theſe circumſtances only, faith the ſublime de- 8 | 
ſcriber of ſublimity, does the foul of man ſtretch - 44. 
itſelf to its juit dimenſions, becoming, capable of 
* the wide-expatiating view, and ©the bold-tower- 
ing thought.“ Thus it was at Athens. There 

imagination knew no bounds; and all the exceſs 
of liberty was fully indulged, except when the re- 
ligion of the ſuperſtitious people happened to be i 
wounded. To this it is owing, that the Old Co- 
medy preſents us with the freeſt ſcenes of wit and 
humour that ever were produced: the poet had 

no reſtraints from abroad, and might ridicule the 
moſt venerable characters without hazard. We 
mean not to juſtify the Athenians in this point. It 
was a vicious exceſs, making that fatal to virtue, 
which ought only to have been levelled at the bale 
and profligate : and better certainly had it been, 
to have wanted the humorous ſallies of Ariſto- 
phanes, than to have purchaſed them at ſo dear a 
price, as the impairing of the public manners, and 
diſgracing of the Athenian name. But whatever 
was the petulancy of comic writers, undoubtedly 
it was the extreme freedom of the democratical 
government, that rendered the Attic climate ſo fa- 
vourable to genius, and raiſed every lettered art 


among them to that unrivalled degree of perfec- 
tion it attained, = 
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Book ANOTHER cauſe, that contributed to the ad- 


V. 


vancement of literature at Athens, was the form 


Sect. 1. of polity. All matters were referred to the great 


aſſembly of the people; and neither domeſtic re- 
gulations nor foreign alliances, neither peace nor 
war, could be ultimately determined on, till their 
conſent had given ratification. On this account, 


perſuaſion was among the principal inſtruments of 


the Athenian government, and the loweit citizens 
were accuſtomed to be addreſſed by perſons exer- 
ciſed in all the arts of ſpeech. Now this did not 
only make oratory neceſſary to as many as were 


deſirous of appearing to advantage in the public 


councils ; it had the further efte& of rendering the 


people themſelves nice and critical hearers. It is 
to be conſidered beſides, that all Athenians had a 


place in the judicial courts, where cauſes both c1- 
vil and criminal came under their decifion : of 
courſe, they muſt by degrees have become expert 
in argument, and ready at unfolding the intricacies 


of forenſic pleadings. With opportunies ſuch as 


theſe, the culture of the mind was an eaſy attain- 
ment. It was ſcarcely poſſible that they ſhould 


not have been an acute accompliſhed arr ff when 


even the meaneſt artiſans. were thus inveſted daily 
with the reſpectable character of judges, and con- 
verſant | in the moſt important queſtions of ſtate. 


A practice allo obtained in this poliſhed city, 
which may deſervedly be reckoned among the 


molt powerful cauſes of its eminence in letters. 
It was uſual here to diſpute in public the prize of 
wit; and not only the poet's wreath, but often- 
times the greateſt honours were the recompence 


of ſuch as excelled. To the emulation excited 


by this cuſtom do we owe iu a great meaſure thoſe 


inimitable performances that graced the Athenian 


ftage, the poet writing with a view to the higheſt 
diſtinctions, and to obtain the ſuffrages of an im- 


n delicate, knowing people. At the ſame 


time, 
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time, this kind of conteſt preſerved the public Boo x | 
taſte: from entertainments thus refined the loweſt V. 
| Athenians derived that reliſh for the beauties of Sect. 1. 
compoſition, that purity of ſtyle, that fineneſs of 
ear, which antiquity with one conſent hath aſerib- 
ed to them. A ſingle example may be ſufficient 
to prove the fact. Theophraſtus, a Leſbian, the 
_ diſciple of Ariſtotle, was one of the brighteſt ge- 
niuſes of his age. 'The purity of the Artic idiom 
it was his particular ambition to imitate ; for 
which purpoſe he eſtabliſhed his reſidence at 
Athens, where he ſoon obtained a very high reputa- 
tion, as much for elegance of diction, as the ſter- 
ling worth of his matter. After many years of 
fame, chancing in the market-place to be cheap- 
ning ſome vegetables, the herb-woman took him 
ſhort with, Stranger, you cannot have them for 
« leſs.” She knew him not: but ſome peculiarity 
of phraſe detected him, to an Attic ear, the na- 
tive of another country. The philoſopher turned 
off, much confounded, that after all his pains he 
was {till in accuracy of language unequal to the 
meaneſt of the Athenian people. Cie. clar. 
Wæ may alſo apply to the progreſs of letters,“ 
what we have before obſerved of the ſucceſs of the 
Athenian arms. This was a time of ſtruggle and 
endeavour : : and at ſuch a time, wherever genius 
is, it always exerts itlelf, impelling us to things 
great and worthy. In the buſy days of ['hemiſto- 
cles and Ariſtides, amidft the alarms of the Per- 
fian war, Aſchylus flouriſhed, and Sophocles 
planned his ſublime dramas. And of them that 
followed, all the moſt eminent were thoſe, who 
lived neareſt to that illuſtrious age when diſtreſs 
rendered Athens glorious. | 
Nur ſhould we omit another circunifiance, 
in accounting for the happy influence of this pe- 
riod upon genius, the contagion of example. 
Our ſouls catch, as it were, the love of gory 
rom 
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Boo k from each other; and when we behold all around 


us engaged in noble purſuits, emulation adds vigor 


Sect. 1, to our ſpirit, and every power within us is called 


forth to actjon. Hence, among all improved na- 
tions, has that point of time, which has been moſt 
diſtinguiſhed by gallantry in arms, been allo me- 
morable for producing men of extraordinary ac- 


| compliſhments of mind. At Athens it was fo re- 


markably : and, together with the moſt famed of 
her laurelled chiefs, ſhone forth her greateſt poets 


and beſt philoſophers. Here might be ſeen a 
Miltiades, a 'Themiſtocles, a Cine; there an 


Aſchylus, a Cratinus, a Sophocles : here a Ni- 
cias, a Pericles, an Alcibiades ; ; there an Furipi— 


des, an Eupolis, an Ariſtagoras, an Ariſtophanes, 
A Socrates, a Plato. Arms give life to arts: and 


the hero and the ſcholar ſeem to contend, who 
ſhall beſt adorn their common country. 

A cuſtom prevailed at Athens of doing honour 
to the memory of thoſe who fell in war, whether 


py funeral orations or panegyric verſe, which mult 
have contributed not a little to the Houriſhing of 


genius in that city. The ſubjects, which called 
forth the exertion of eminent ability, were of the 
higheſt dignity.” Juſtice was to be done to the 
merit of thoſe glorious men, who died for their 
country at Marathon, at Salamis, at Platez. 
Themes of this nature muſt have poured into the 
breaſt of the poet and the orator a degree of inſpi- 
ration ; muſt have raiſed them to a grandeur of 
thought and can not to be expeqed” from 
colder topics. 
Ox circumſtance more is worthy of notice; 
which proved very advantageous to -Athens—the 
calamitous condition of the lonian ſtates, divided, 
ravaged, and oppreſſed. Ionia, from the ſoftneſs 
of i its climate, appeared to have been deſigned by 
nature for a nurſery of the arts and ſeiences. Its 


air 
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air was of the happieſt temperature, mild and ſe-Book 
rene; and all the treaſures of the year cloathed its V. 

blooming fields. Ihe caſt of its inhabitants was Seck. l. 
refined, their imagination lively, their reach of 
thought uncommon; ſo that on this ſhore, and 
on the iſles adjacent, a greater number of ac- 
compliſhed perſons had their birth, than on any 
other diſtrict of the ſame extent throughout the 
world, Here, in early days, was Homer born. 
Cume was the country of Heſiod. And in later 
ages, ' Sappho, Alcæus, Anacreon, lon, Hecatzus, 
Theopompus, Herodotus, Pythagoras, Bias, Thales, 
Anaxagoras, all great names, with many others, 
poets, hiſtorians, philoſophers, were natives of 
this lovely region. But lonia ſoon loſt her liber- 
ties. Firſt a number of petty tyrants, and then 
Crceſus invaded it. From the Lydian bondage it 
paſſed i into the Perſian, and was made to groan 
under th: arbitrary ſway and cruel exactions of 
the Satraps of Aſia the Leſs. At the time we now 
ſpeak of, under Darius Hyſtaſpis, the diſtreſſes of 
Jonia had encreaſed, and its moſt flouriſhing ſtates 
were given up to ſlavery and devaſtation. The 
muſes have been always noted for taking their 
flight from the abode of ſervitude and oppreſſion 

to He land of liberty: and Athens ſaw itſelf en- 

- riched with the moſt valuable {polls of the Aſiatic 
coaſts, its arts and manners, its philoſophers and 
poets. | # 

Wr paſs on now to the invaſion of Greece by 
the Perſians, an event which took place twenty 
years aiter the expulſion of Hippias trom Athens. 
To trace the cauſes of this invaſion, it will be 
neceſſary previouſly to recount certain particulars 
of the Perſian and Ionian hiſtory. 

Crus the great, the founder of the Perſian 
monarchy, was the father of his people, having 
eſtabliſhed a mighty empire not leſs by the excel- 


lence 
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Boo k lence of his virtues, than by the terror of his 
V. arms. His ſucceſſor Cambyſes inherited his 
Sect. 1. father's crown, without being heir to his virtues; 
Bef. Chriſt a weak, raſh, vicious prince, a curſe to his own 
53% family, and the ſcourge of thoſe he reigned over, 
till a violent death freed the earth from this 
Bef. Chrig Monſter. The throne was then uſurped by 
529. Smerdis (or Oropaſtes, as Juſtin calls him) who 
found means to perſonate the king's brother, ſlain 
Bef. Chriſt by the orders of Cambyſes. This impolture being 
522. ſoon diſcovered, ſeven Perſian noblemen of the 
firſt rank conſpired againſt the uſurper, and flew 
him. No prince of the race of Cyrus now re- 
mained. It was therefore agreed on by the noble 
perſons who had vindicated the honour of their 
country, that on a ſtated day their horſes ſhould 
be led forth to a certain place, and he whoſe 
horſe ſhould firſt neigh after the riſing of the ſun (the 
great divinity of the Perſians) ſhould be ſaluted 
king. By the contrivance of a groom the omen 
declared in favour of Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 
and he was accordingly placed on the throne of 
Cyrus. by, 

Bef. Chrit AFTER this prince had reigned many years 
512. proſperouſly, he determined, on ſome frivolous 
pretence, to make war upon the Scythians, who 

dwelt along the banks of the Danube. They 
were a nation, of whom antient hiſtory makes 
the molt honourable mention: in their manners 
ſimple, upright, reproachleſs; occupied entirely 
in the culture of their flocks, in which their whole 
wealth conſiſted; without cities or fixed habita- 
tions, they ranged from place to place, as the 
fairneſs of the paſturage invited them. Enured 
by this method of life to the rougheſt toils and 
the ſevereſt inclemencies of the ſeaſons, they 
exceeded all the nations around them in boldneſs 
and vigor. Againſt a people ſuch as this, poor 
| were 
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were the triumphs to be expected. NevertheleſsB o o x 


Darius aſſembled a numerous army, and having 


ſubdued the Thracians, and thrown a bridgeacroſsthe Sect. 1. 


Danube, he paſſed over into the Scythian borders. 
Nothing but a wild waſte of country lay before 
him; for the Sythians had removed their families 
and flocks into the more northern parts. Ex- 
pecting however to force them to ſubmiſſion, 
Darius committed the bridge to the care of the 
Ionians who attended him in the expedition, re- 
quiring of them that they ſhould wait for him 
forty days, within which ſpace if he did not re- 
turn, they were diſcharged from their ſtation ;_ 
and then, ſecure of victory, he marched in queſt 
of the Scythians. They ſoon appeared, and 
ſeeming to flee before him, led him far away from 
the banks of the Danube, till at length the 
Perſians found themſelves in the midſt of an in- 
hoſpitable deſart, expoſed to all the extremities of 
want, and to the reſentment of a brave exaſperated 
people. Darius now ſaw the vanity of his hopes. 
A ſpeedy retreat ſeemed his only reſource ; but 
diffculties multiplied againſt him. The poor 
produce of this uncultivated ſoil had been con- 
ſumed by his own forces: the roads, bad in them- 
lelves, had been rendered impaſſable by the natives. 
He was in the midſt of enemies preparing to at- 
tack him; and the king of the Scythians, In- 
dathyrſus, had ſent a meſſage that filled the whole 
army with terror. A Scythian preſented to Darius, 
in the name of his fovereign, a bird, a mouſe, a 
frog, and five arrows. The Scythians, it ſeems, 
had their emblematical language as well as the 
politer nations; and the meaning of this fignih- 
_ rative meſſage was ſoon explained to be, that 
except the Perſians could take flight like the bird, 
or hide them in the earth like the mouſe, or 
SO e conceal 
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B o o k conceal themſelves under water like the frog, they 


V. 
Sect. 1. 


never ſhould eſcape the Scythian arrows. 

Dukixc theſe tranſactions, the appointed days 
elapſed, and the Ionians began to deſpair of the 
Perſian monarch's return. Among thoſe chiefs 
was Miltiades, ſon to Cimon, a nobleman of 


Athens. His uncle, who was alſo called Miltiades, 
being choſen by the Thracian Dolonces for their 


leader, had paſſed over to the Cherſoneſus, where 
he died, leaving his principality to Steſagoras, the 
elder brother of this Miltiades, by whole death 
Miltiades was become prince. He was extremely 
earneſt, that the Ionians ſhould break down the 
bridge, and leave Darius and his army to the 
vengeance of the Scythians. By this ſtroke, 
ſaid he, © the liberties of lonia will be reſtored, 
and Perſia completely humbled.* A meſſage 
allo arrived from the Scythians, preſſing the Ionians 


to depart, with a promiſe that they would put a 


final period to the ambitious projects of the 
Perſian. But Hiſtizus, tyrant of Miletus, ſaved 
the king- He repreſented to the ſovereigns of 
the other lIonian ſtates, that their power de- 
* pended on that of Darius; and that, the dread 
of Perſia once removed, all the Grecian cities 
of Aſia would vindicate their ancient rights, 
and expel them.“ In an affembly of tyrants, 
ſuch an argument could not but have its weight. 
It was carried therefore againſt the opinion of 
Miltiades, that they ſhould keep their ſtation, and 


ſecure a retreat to Darius. However, to. amuſe 


the Scythians, they feigned to depart, and actually 
withdrew thoſe ſhips that were neareſt the 
Scythian territory; but the reſt of the bridge 
they left entire, there determining to remain, till 
they ſhould receive ſome tidings of the Perſian 
army. After ſome days, Darius arrived, on the 
banks of the Danube, having luckily eſcaped an 

e | ambuſcade 
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cept him. It was night, when he arrived there; 


lonians were departed, and began to loſe all hope 
of ſeeing Perſia more. In this diſtreſs, he com- 
manded a perſon in his army, remarkable for his 


ſtrength of voice, to call aloud on Hiſtiæus the 
Mileſian. Hiſtiæus heard the call. The bridge 


was made up; and Darius with his forces paſſed 


THz king was not long ignorant of the ſingu— 
lar obligation he owed to the prince of Miletus, 


whom he offered to reward with whatſoever he 
ſhould deſire. Hiſtizus contented himſelf with 


aſking leave to build a city on the river Strymon 


in Thrace, a favour which Darius readily granted. 


But afterwards, liſtening to the malicious inſinua— 
tions of the governor of Thrace, who pretended 
to fear certain dangerous conſequences from this 


__ eſtabliſhment, he prevailed on Hiſtiæus to accom- 
| pany him to Suſa, where, under the ſhew of doing 
him honour, he detained him, without ſuffering 


him to return to his native country. So that a 
ſplendid ſlavery was all the recompence Hiſtiæus 


285 


ambuſcade of the Scythians, who waited to inter- BO oK 


V. 


and finding the bridge broken, he concluded the Sect. 1. 


had for his fidelity to Darius: Neither was this Bef. Chriſt 


the whole of his ill fortune. He had left his 


nephew Ariliagoras his lieutenant in Miletus. 


Soon after his departure to Suſa, Ariſtagoras 
formed a deſign againſt the people of Naxos, 
and applied to Artaphernes, governor of Aſia the 


| Leſs, and brother to Darius, for aſſiſtance, engag- 
ing to ſubject not only Naxos, but all the iſlands 
of the Egean ſea, and even Eubcea itſelf, to the 


Perſian power, Artaphernes communicated the 


plan to Darius, and having obtained his approba- 


tion, ſent a fleet of two hundred ſhips under the 
command of Megabates, with directions that he 


ſhould receive his inſtructions from Ariſtagoras. 


But 


504. 
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Bo ox But the haughty Perſian, eſteeming it an indignity | 
V. to obey the orders of a Greek, betrayed the whole 
Sect. 1. deſign to the Naxians, who having prepared 
vigorouſly for their defence, obliged the enemy 
to raiſe the ſiege. The miſcarriage was neverthe- 
leſs imputed to the Mileſian governor, and he was 
required to make good the expences of rhe expe- 
dition. = . 
ITzis ſmall ſpark lighted up the flames of war 
throughout all Ionia. For Ariſtagoras, guided 
by his reſentments, and fearing the loſs of his 
government, if not of his life, formed the refo- 
Bef Chrig lution of throwing off the Perſian yoke. Whilſt 
502 he was thus meditating revenge, a meſſenger ar- 
rived from Hiſtiæus, commanding him to revolt 
againſt the Perſians. He is ſuppoſed to have 
urged his nephew to this meaſure with the intent, 
that he himſelf, under pretence of reducing the 
rebels, might have an opportunity of returning 
home. However that may be, the meſſage deter- 
mined Ariſtagoras. His firſt ſtep was to lay down 
the ſovereignty at Miletus: then taking a progreſs 
through all the Ionian ſtates, he compelled the 
1 ſeveral tyrants to diveſt themſelves of their au- 
; thority. Liberty alone, he believed, could in- 
| ſpirit the Ionians at this trying juncture. This 
| done, he paſſed over to Sparta, where, as we have 
related, his ſuit was rejected by Cleomenes. 
With the Athenians he had better ſucceſs: their 
deteſtation of tyrants made them heedleſs of all 
the conſequences with which this war might be 
attended. Ariſtagoras would probably have found 
an active friend, at the beginning of the Ionian 
troubles, in Miltiades, who hated the Perſian 
yoke, and had no reaſon to expect much favour 
=” of Darius: but this chief had been obliged to 
| | quit the Cherſoneſus, at firſt by an incurſion of the 
| Scythians, who in hatred of the Perſians ravaged 
3 : "Wk Thrace, 
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Thrace, and then, after a three years enjoyment BOOK 


of his ſovereignty, by the terror of a Phoenician 


V. 


ſquadron in the ſervice of Darius, whom he ex- Sect. 1. 


pected to invade him from Tenedos. Putting all 
his wealth therefore on board five ſhips, Miltiades 
had lately withdrawn himſelf to Athens. 


As ſoon as the confederate fleets of Tonia and Bef. Chriſt 


Athens were in readineſs, they failed to Epluſus, 


together with five ſhips of war furniſhed by the 


Eretrians. Here the forces landed, and marchin 
directly to Sardis, before the Perſians could have 
time to be informed of their deſtination, they took 
the city by ſurpriſe, ſs that Artaphernes with much 
difficulty ſaved himſelf in the citadel. The houſes 
of the Sardians were moſtly built of cane: an 
Athenian ſoldier in the attack threw a lighted 
torch on one of them, in conſequence of which 
the whole city was preſently in a blaze, and con- 
. ſumed entirely. This outrage Darius bore fo impa- 
tiently, that he folemnly vowed to take ſignal 
vengeance on the people of Athens. To remind 


him of the tranfaQtion, it ſtands on record, that 


an officer was appointed ſpecially, who ſhould 


| thrice every day repeat to him theſe words, 


O king, remember the Athenians !“ After the 
deſtruction of the Lydian capital, the confederates, 
alarmed at the approach of the Perſians, who 
were now aſſembled in force againſt them, re- 
treated in haſte to Epheſus, where they were at- 
tacked by the Perſian army, and defeated with 
great laughter. From that time, the Athenians 
tell off from the Ionian league. Some authors 
think the late ill ſucceſs was the occaſion of this 
defection; but it was owing more probably to the 
diviſions they obſeryed in the councils of the Ionian 
confederates. _ nn 
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even after this 
defeat, continued to encourage the lonians, eſpe- 


Sect. 1. cially as they ſtill maintained a ſuperiority at ſea. 
Bef. Chriſt But in the fixth year of the war, the Perſians 


497- 


-” 
Bef. Chriſt afforded the Perſians an eaſy victory. 


496. 


men and maidens Le ſlaves to Suſa. 
the fate of a people, who appear to have periſhed, 
becauſe they engaged in the glorious cauſe of 


liberty, without having virtue ſufficient to bear 
them through it. 


malcontents, and charged him with it. 
Tonian anſwered the king with the moſt ſolemn pro- 
feſſions of fealty and attachment, offering to bring 


. reſpondence with the confederates; 


having got together a conſiderable fleet under 
the command of Otanes and Artaphernes, it was 


reſolved to attempt Miletus, the chief city of the 


Ionian confederacy: and the lonians, perceiving 


their intention, aſſembled their whole maritime 


force for its defence, to the number of three 
hundred and fifty three ſhips. This formidable 
navy the Perſians ſoon found means to weaken, 


by drawing off ſeveral of the allied powers; ſo 


that, when the engagement took place, the Ionians 
had ſcarcely more than one hundred ſhips, and 


The loſs of 
Miletus was the conſequence, which the Perſians, 


to ſignalize their vengeance for the burning of 


| Sardis, laid in ruins, condemning all the inhabi⸗ 
tants to ſervitude. 


The other revolted cities of | 
lonia were treated with the like ſeverity, their 
temples conſumed, and the choiceſt of their young 


Such was 


HIS TIE us, the chief occaſion 1 the. war, was, 


-as we have ſaid, at Suſa, when it broke out. Never- 


theleſs Darius ſuſpected his connection with the 
The artful 


all the lonians back to their allegiance, if he 
might be permitted to go among them. The king 
was perſuaded, and Hiſtiæus came to Sardis, 
where he thought he might eaſily carry on a cor- 
but inn 

his 
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over to. ſome of the Grecian iſlands, and being 


his intrigues diſcovered by Artaphernes, he went Boo K 
E V. 


taken in the courſe of the war, was hanged by Sect. 1. 


command of Artaphernes, and his head ſent to 
Darius. It is ſaid, the Satrap was apprehenſive 
leſt the king ſhould feel his tenderneſs revive for 
Hiſtizeus, and on that account he haſtened the 
execution of this dangerous rebel. And accord- 
ingly we are told, that when his head was brought 
to Suſa, Darius wept over it. Hiſtory ſpeaks him a 
ſubtle ſtateſman, who facrificed his country to his 
private views, and received the puniſhment juſtly 
due to his ambitious, intereſted counſels, As for 
Ariſtagoras, when he ſaw the affairs of Ionia in a 


declining ſtate, he with a party of Mileſians made 


his way into Thrace, in hopes to ſecure a place 
of refuge, and there he was ſlain, 


THE reduction of Ionia, as might juſtly have Bef. Chriſt 


been expected, was the ſignal for attacking the 
Athenians. But the Perſian monarch was not to 
be ſatisfied with retaliating on the particular people 
who preſumed to oppoſe him in Aſia: the entire 
country of Greece muſt become a province of his 


empire. For this purpoſe he ſent embaſſadors 
into that country, to ſummon all its inhabitants 
to acknowledge the Perſian power, by ſending 
him earth and water, the uſual form of ſubmiſſion 


obſerved in the Eaſt.  'The Perſians were well 
received by many of the Grecian ſtates, particu- 
larly at Egina, which, as we have mentioned, 


afforded Cleomenes a pretence for invading that 
Hand, But at Sparta and Athens theſe embaſſa- 
dors were treated with remarkable indignity: they 
were thrown, one into a ditch, and the other into 


a well, and bid to carry to their maſter the earth 
and water he required. This inſult, an infraction 


. of the law of nations, greatly heightened 
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Book the reſentment of Darius, who immediately or. 
V. dered Mardonius to march into Greece. The 
Sect. 1. choice he made of this general was due to favour, 
not to merit: he was a vain young man, unac- 
inte with the buſineſs of arms; but his 
riches and noble birth, together with his affinity 
to the king, whoſe daughter he had received in 
marriage, obtained him this diſtinction. It ſoon 
appeared, how little ſuch advantages avail in the 
| held of war: for as he was on the confines of 
| Macedon, encamping in full ſecurity, a party of 
Thracians attacked him in the night, plundered 
his camp, and wounded the general himſelf. 
About the ſame time the Perſian fleet, in failing 
round the point of mount Athos, encountered a 
ſtorm, in which three hundred ſhip s and above 
twenty thouſand men periſhed. Theſe diſaſters 
| obliged Mardonius to retreat; and Darius, con- 
vinced - of his incapacity, appointed Datis and 
Artaphernes generals in his ſtead. 
Bef.Chrit THE two commanders ſet out from Aſia with : a 
. fleet of fix hundred ſhips, and an army of an 
hundred and fifty thouſand men. With this force 
they ſubdued moſt of the iſlands of the Egean 
| ſea, and made themſelves of Eretria, in the iſland 
- Eubcea, after a ſiege of ſeven days, by the treachery 
of ſome: of its inhabitants. We have obſerved, 
that this unhappy people had engaged in the 
lonian confederacy : the. Perſians therefore re- 
ſolved to make their - puniſhment exemplary. 
They were given up to the rage of the licentious 
ſoldiery; 8 city was reduced to aſhes, and 
as many of the inhabitants as the ſword ſpared, 
were ſentenced. to perpetual bondage. The 
| Athenians had endeavoured to aſſiſt them, 


but finding That the city was DANY: had 
retited. 1 
Tus 
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Tus Perfians then proceeded to ſpread them- B o o x 
ſelves into Attica; and Hippias, who led the way V. 
to the ravagers of his country, conducted them Sect. 1. 
into the fields of Marathon. Neither the multi- 
tude of the enemy, nor the fate of Eretria, diſ- 
mayed the Athenians : firm in the cauſe of liber- 
ty, they ſaw undaunted this numerous hoſt come 
againſt them. They had already ſolicited aſſiſtance 
from the neighbouring ſtates : but the terror of 
the Perſian arms had poſſeſſed them all, except the 

Spartans, and thoſe of the little city of Plate. — 

The Spartans, however, had deferred their march, 
on account of an ancient ſuperſtition, which for- 
bad to enter on any expedition till after the full 
moon: ſo that of all the nations of Greece the 
Plateans alone ſhared with the Athenians the dan- 
ger of this glorious war. When they took the 
field, they found their numbers extremely incon- 
ſiderable; for the Plateans could only furniſh a 
thouſand men, and the Athenians had no more 
than ten thouſand, one thouſand out of each tribe. 
Theſe were commanded by ten captains, among 
whom was that Miltiades who had reigned in the 
| Thracian Cherſoneſus *, and Ariſtides and The- 
miſtocles, at this time both young men. To the 
ten was added Callimachus, the Polemarch of the. 
year : for ſuch, ſays Herodotus, was the cuſtom _ 
of the Athenians in thoſe days. Theſe officers 
were inveſted with equal powers, and were to have 
the command, each their day, alternately, _ 
1 the firſt council of war it was urged, that 
they ſhould provide for the defence of the city. of 
Athens, and not hazard an engagement. Miltia- 
des, Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, and two other lea- 
ders, warmly maintained the contrary opinion.— 
The caſting voice was in the Polemarch, to whom 
Miltiad es turning, You have it now in your 
* See page 284. 
Us ©. option? 


Pef. Chriſt 
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V. 
Sect. 1. 
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from ruin and ſlavery; and the vote, which you 


are this day to give, may render your name 
more illuſtrious than thoſe of Harmodius and 
* Ariſtogiton.” Moved by theſe words, the Po- 


@ 


lemarch concurred with Miltiades, and this gal- 
lant band marched on to meet the Perſians. Aril. 
tides, aware of the inconvenience attending the 


arrangement we have juſt mentioned, which gave 
the power alternately to the captains, propoſed that 


they ſhould all reſign their turns in favour of Mil- 


tiades. The propoſal was chearfully agreed to: 
yet Miltiades deferred engaging, till he was com- 


mander in his own right. In the mean time, he 


endeavoured to add to the {trength of his ſmall ar- 


my, by chooſing advantageous ground at the foot 


of a mountain where they could not be ſurround. 


ed, and by flanking them with large trees, pro- 


perly diſpoſed to keep off the Perſian horſe. 


T laſt the important day arrived, and the 
Athenians drew out to battle. Datis beheld with 
contempt this handful of men, and haſtened to fall 


on them, well pleaſed with the opportunity of cut- 


ting them off, before the Spartans were come to 


their anbſtanck. Little did the Perſian know, 


what they could atchieve who were prepared t0 
abide every extremity, rather than to live without 
liberty. Inſtantly as the ſignal was given, the 
Athenian wings ruſhed- impetuous on the enemy, 


and broke through the Perſian battalia, '{word in 


hand. The violence of the thock began the con- 
fuſion of the Perſians, who pent up in too narrow 
a ſpace, were much incommoded by their own 
multitudes. The two wings ſoon made their way 


through the lines of the enemy, and meeting to- 


gether returned to the aſſiſtance of the Athenian 
center, where the greateſt preſſure was: for Mil- 
tiades had drawn off the flower of the army to the 

| wings; 
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wings; ſo that Ariſtides and Themiſtocles, who B o O K 
commanded in this part, with much difficulty V. 
maintained their ground againſt the vaſt: weight Sec. 1. 
of the oppoſite numbers. But the ſucceſs of the 
wings determined the fate of the battle. The 
enemy, ſeeing the Athenians bear down all before 
them, fled with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
were purſued to their ſhips by the brave Atheni- 
ans, who boarding thoſe that were neareſt the 
ſhore, took ſeven veſſels. Upwards of fix thou- 
ſand Perſians, according to Herodotus, fell in 
the engagement, and among them the unworthy 
Hippias; of the Athenians, only. one hundred 
| ninety-two, | 
SUcn was the iſſue of that memorable day of 
Marathon, on which was won one of the moſt ſignal 
victories that hiſtory has recorded ; eleven thou- 
ſand men putting to flight an army of more than 
one hundred thouſand, and thoſe too not deſpica- 
ble ſoldiers, but ſuch as were fluſhed with their 
late victories over the Grecian iſlanders and thoſe 
of Eretria. But as we have before obſerved, 
every Athenian on this occaſion fought for him- | 
ſelf; every Athenian was perſonally concerned in 
the fortune of this important day—he fought for 
the temples of his gods, for the ſepulchres of his 
fathers, for all that the habitudes of domeſtic life 
can render dear; he fought for laws and liberties, 
ſuch as no change of government could reſtore to 
him; and if he did not conquer, death, or ſlavery 
worſe than death, lay before him. Accordif gly 
hiſtorians tell us, that although the dilpoſttion 
and conduct of the battle was the merit of Milti- 
ades, yet was it difficult to fay, to which of the 
Athenians the firſt praiſe was due for ſteadineſs of 
courage and bold atchievements. It was an army 
of heroes, and they all wrought wonderous things. 
Juitin relates an inſtance of that courage, which 
appears 
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Book appears ſcarcely credible. Cynegyrus*, an officer 


V. 


| Sed. 1. 


hand was ſtruck off. With the other he . on 


in the Athenian army, after many extraordinary 
feats, purſued the Perſians to the ſhore, and with 
his right hand laid hold on one of their ſhips. His 


it again; which being ſtruck off in like manner, 


he held the veſſel with his teeth, till his firmneſ; 
and his life forſook him together. Herodotus allo 


makes mention of him, with ſome little variation 


in the circumſtances : he tells us, that Cynegyrus 
fixed his hand on the prow of a Perſian veſſel, and 


reſolutely kept his hold, until, his hand being 
| ſtruck off with an ax, he fell. But there is ano- 


Athenians, which ſeemg yet more amazing. A 


ther inſtance of thexunconquered ſpirit of the 


certain Athenian ſoldier, the inſtant he ſaw the 


Perſians were defeated, detached himſelf from the 


army, and ran towards Athens. The brave man 


| had already had his ſhare in all the fatigues of the 


late action ; and from Marathon to Athens it Was 


ten long miles. Nevertheleſs, full of the glorious 


tidings, on he went till he entered the city, and 
reached the houſe of the chief magiſtrate, when, 


juſt fainting, he retained only ſtrength enough to 


utter two werds, Joy, victory! and dropped down 


dead. 


WHAT followed after the battle ſhews, that the 


ſame ardour inſpired them all. As ſoon as the 


Perſians were embarked, they bore «way towards 


Athens. Miltiades judged what their deſign was : 
leaving therefore Ariſtides with his tribe to guard 


the ſpoil, he marched on with the reſt of the army 
to ſave the capital. Scarcely had the Athenians 


any horſe, their whole ſtrength of cavalry in the 


5, battle having only amounted to one hundred 
horſemen ; yet ſuch was the alacrity of their ſpirit, 
when the dangers of their country called on them, 

F Brother to the tragic poet Æſchylus. 


that 
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5 that after the toils of ſuch a day as that of Mara- B OO O * 
bo thon muſt have been, they notwithſtanding arriv- V. 
ed there before the ſetting of the ſun. When the Sec. 1. 
Perſians ſaw that Miltiades had prevented them, 
not daring to tempt a ſecond engagement, they 
failed off to Aſia. | | 
IT is eaſy to form a judgment, how great muſt 
have been the exultations of a people, who held | 
liberty ſo precious, and who ſaw themſelves and 
their children reſcued from bondage. Next to h 
thankſgiving to the gods, their firſt care was to do | 
honour to the memory of thoſe brave men who had | 
fallen in defence of their country. The fineſt ge- MW 
muſes of Athens were employed to rehearſe their * 
praiſes. Noble monuments were raiſed to them [ 
on the field of battle, infcribed with panegyric 
verſe, together with the names of each individual 
and of his tribe. And leſt the Athenians ſhould 5 9 
ſeem to uſurp the ſhare of fame that belonged to Wl 
others, the Plateans alſo, and even the ſlaves, who |: 
fell, had diſtin monuments with ſuitable inſcrip- _ 
tions erected to them. Neither were they forgot- 9 
ten, who returned victorious. Ihe Plateans, and | 
their children for ever, were all admitted to the 
rank of Athenian denizens. The like honour was 
conferred on the flaves, who had in ſo ſignal a 
$ manner approved their faith at the time of peril. 
T As for the Athenian ſoldiers, an exquiſite paint- 
Y ing was executed to their honour by the hand of 
bs Polygnotus, in which they were repreſented, and 
at their head Miltiades leading them on io victory. 
This curious piece, ſet up in one of the public 
galleries, was the only recompenſe Athens beſtow— 
ed on her citizens: it was eſteemed a reward ſuf. 
ficiently noble, that they ſhould have the glory of 
ſaving their country. 
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Boo x appears ſcarcely credible. Cynegyrus“, an officer 
. in the Athenian army, after many extraordina 
Sect. 1. feats, purſued the Perſians to the ſhore, and with 
his right hand laid hold on one of their ſhips. His 
hand was ſtruck off. With the other he ſeized on 
it again; which being ſtruck off in like manner, 
he held the veſſel with his teeth, till his firmneſs 
and his life forſook him together. Herodotus alſo 
makes mention of him, with ſome little variation 
in the circumſtances : he tells us, that Cynegyrus 
fixed his hand on the prow of a Perſian veſſel, and 
reſolutely kept his hold, until, his hand being 
ſtruck off with an ax, he fell. But there is ano- 
ther inſtance of thecunconquered ſpirit of the 
Athenians, which ſeems yet more amazing. A 
certain Athenian ſoldier, the inſtant be ſaw the 
Perſians were defeated, detached himſelf from the | 
army, and ran towards Athens. The brave man 
had already had his ſhare in all the fatigues of the 
late action; and from Marathon to Athens it was 
ten long miles. Nevertheleſs, full of the glorious 
tidings, on he went jill he entered the city, and 
reached the houſe of the chief magiſtrate, when, 
juſt fainting, he retained only ſtrength enough to 
utter two weeds, Joy, victory and dropped down 
C i 
WIT followed after the battle ſhews, that the 
ſame ardour inſpired them all. As ſoon as the 
Perſians were embarked, they bore zway towards 
Athens. Miltiades judged what their deſign was: 
leaving thereſore Ariſtides with his tribe to guard 
the ſpoil, he marched on with the reſt of the army 
to ſave the capital. Scarcely had the Athenians 
any horſe, their whole ſtrength of cavalry in the 
late battle having only amounted to one hundred 
horſemen; yet ſuch was the alacrity of their ſpirit, 
when the dangers of their country called on them, 
F Brother to the tragic poet AÆſchylus. 


that 
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that after the toils of ſuch a day as that of Mara- B O O * 
thon muſt have been, they notwithſtanding arriv- V. 
ed there before the ſetting of the ſun. When the Sect. 1. 
Perſians ſaw that Miltiades had prevented them, 
not daring to tempt a ſecond engagement, they 
failed off to Aſia. hes 1 Pee 

IT is eaſy to form a judgment, how great muſt 
have been the exultations of a people, who held 
liberty ſo precious, and who ſaw themſelves and 
their children reſcued from bondage. Next to 
thankſgiving to the gods, their firſt care was to do 
honour to the memory of thoſe brave men who had 
fallen in defence of their country. The fineſt ge- 
muſes of Athens were employed to rehearſe their 
praiſes. Noble monuments were raifed to' them 
on the field of battle, inſcribed with panegyric 
verſe, together with the names of each individual 
and of his tribe. And leſt the Athenians ſhould 
| ſeem to uſurp the ſhare of fame that belonged to 
others, the Plateans alſo, and even the flaves, who 
fell, had diſtint monuments with ſuitable inſcrip- 
tons erected to them. Neither were they forgot- 
ten, who returned victorious. Ihe Plateans, and 
their children for ever, were all admitted to the 
rank of Athenian denizens. The like honour was 
conferred on the flaves, who had in fo ſignal a 
manner approved their faith at the time of peril. 
As for the Athenian ſoldiers, an exquiſite paint- 
ing was executed to their honour by the hand of 
Polygnotus, in which they were repreſented, and 
at their head Miltiades leading them on io victory. 
This curious piece, ſet up in one of the public 
galleries, was the only recompenſe Athens beſtow- 
ed on her citizens: it was eſteemed a reward fof. 
ficiently noble, that they ſhould have the glory of 


ſaving their country. 
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A READER of feeling will learn - with regret, 
that the man who ſaved Athens had ſoon occaſion 
to lament her ingratitude. The ill ſucceſs of an 


expedition, which Miltiades perſuaded his coun- | 
trymen to undertake, proved his ruin. He had 


obtained a fleet of ſeventy ſhips, in order to re- 
duce all thoſe iſlands of the Egean ſea which had 
declared for the Perſians ; but having failed before 
Paros, he was accuſed of treaſonable practices, 
and fined fifty talents, which not being able to 
pay, he was thrown into priſon, and died there of 


a wound received in the expedition. It is much 


eaſier to account for, than to juſtify this ill requi- 
tal of the ſervices of Miltiades. It was believed, 
that in the war with Perſia he ſought to revenge 
his own private wrongs with more keenneſs, than 
to ſerve the commonwealth. His victory at Ma- 
rathon had made him the firſt man of Greece, 


almoſt too great for a government where all per- 


ſons were to be equal. It was alſo but too well 
remembered, that he had known the poſſeſſion of 
ſovereign power. All theſe conſiderations united 
could ſcarcely fail of renderinghim obnoxious, eſ- 
pecially in a ſtate where even eminent virtue was 
eſteemed dangerous to liberty. 


HowegveR, amidit the ruins of his public for- 


tune, Miltiades had the conſolation of enjoying 
the higheſt of domeſtic bleſſings. He had a fon, 


Rs Cimon. The young man had been accul- 


accompanied him to priſon, he ſhared the horrors 


tomed to ſplendor and diſtinction: his mother 
was the daughter of a king; he himſelf was born 
to the hopes of ſovereignty; and even after his 
family had retired to Athens, there was not a ita- 
tion in the commonwealth that was beyond his 
proſpect. Nevertheleſs, When diſgrace had over- 
taken his father, it became the whole pride of this 
young man to obſerve him in all his diſtreſs: he 


of 
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of confinement with him, and induſtriouſly ſtudi-Boo x 
ed to ſoften the rigor of his ſufferings by an un- V. 
wearied tenderneſs and a viſible encreaſe of affec- SeQ. 1. 
tion. In ſome time Miltiades died. It was the 
law at Athens, that perſons impriſoned for a debt 
to the public, and dying in cuſtody, ſhould be 
refuſed the rites of ſepulture 'till payment was 
made. Here Cymon's filial piety ſhewed itſelf 
again, He beſought that he might be admitted to 
redeem his dead father's body at the expence of 
his own liberty, and continued in priſon, *till by 
diſpoſing of the little fortune he had, and by the 
aſliſtance of friends, he was enabled to diſcharge 
the mul&t. Virrue like this was not permitted by 
heaven to go without its reward: we ſhall ſoon ſee 
the ſon of Miltiades become the ſtay and the orna- 
ment of his country. 85 F 

LET us return to Darius. With the utmoſt in- 
dignation he received the news of the battle of 
Marathon, and determined without loſs of time to 
vindicate the Perſian name by marching in perſon 
into Greece. Orders were -accordingly diſpatch- Bef. Chriſt 
ed through all the provinces of the empire, that 457. 
his ſubjeas and tribtaries ſhould be in readineſs 
to attend him. In the mean'time Egypt revolting, 
he ſaw himſelf engaged in a double war, for 
which he began to provide with great vigor. But . 
in the midſt of his preparations death put an end Be. "tic 
to the ambitious projects of a monarch, who pro- TY 
bably would have appeared to much greater ad— 
vantage, had he not laboured under the malady 
common to deſpotic princes, that of being cor- 
rupted by exceſs of power. 
 AFT!R him reigned Xerxes, who did not carry 
into execution the plan conceived by his father for 
invading Greece, till ten years after the battle 
of Marathon; for Xerxes was in the ſixth year 
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Bo ox of his reign, when he marched into Greece, and 


V. 
Sect. 1. 


Darius outlived by four years the defeat of Datis 
and Artaphernes. 


Tris interval was not a time of eaſe and inacti. 


vity tothe Athenian people. Beſides the expedition 


againſt the Grecian iſlands, they were again en- 
gaged in a war againſt thoſe of Ægina. Within 
the very walls of Athens alſo nothing now was to 
be feen but induſtry and labour : the whole peo- 
ple was employed in uſeful arts; the docks were 
filled with workmen; new fhips crouded their 
ports; the Pirean harbour was opened; and 
Athens ſeemed already aſpiring to the empire of 
the deep. It was the genius of Themiſtocles, that 
wrought this, He foreſaw, that the day of Ma- 
rathon would only prove the prelude to a ſecond 


invaſion, to a war far bloodier and more hazard- 


ous ; and therefore he ſtudied to encreaſe the 
naval ſtrength of Athens, as the ſureſt means of 
faving his country. Hence likewiſe it was, that 


he endeavoured to revive the former jealouſics 


againſt the ZEginetz: he knew they were a people 
expert and formidable at ſea; and therefore he 
wiſely judged, that this war would diſtreſs the 
Athenians, and oblige them to turn their thoughts 
10 maritime affairs. The event anſwered his ex- 
pectation; for the Athenians found themſelves 


under the neceſſity of applying to the building of 
ſhips thoſe public revenues, which aroſe from the 


filver mines of Laurium, and which it had hitherto 
been uſual to divide among the people. To the 
fame purpoſe, Plato takes notice, that by his con- 


irivance meſſengers arrived from Aſia, on the 
heels one of another, with repeated accounts of 


the mighty preparations the Perſians were making 

againſt Greece. By theſe means Themiſtoeles dil- 

ciplined the minds of his countrymen : the people 

had the terrors of war continually — Bs 
| an 
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TO THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 


and were exerciſed daily in intrepidity of ſoul, con- B o ox 


tempt of danger, and in the pradice of arms. 


THis great ſtateſman, who was thus inſtru- SeQt. 1. 


mental to the ſafety and ſplendor of Athens by 
advancing her to naval power, found a warm 
opponent to all his meaſures in Ariſtides, who 


_ entertained great ſuſpicions of the popularity and 
influence of Themiſtocles. And ſince we ſhall 


have frequent occaſion to ſpeak of the actions of 
theſe two eminent perſons, it will be uſeful here 
to introduce them to the reader by a more parti- 
cular detail of their characters. : 

 THEMISTOCLES was an Athenian not very con- 
ſiderable either by his extraction or his riches : 
but his abilities of nature ſupplied the place of 
both. Of the moſt extenſive genius, he joined 
to the ſpirit and boldneſs of the ſoldier the coolneſs 


and foreſight of the moſt conſummate politician. 


_ His thirſt of glory was exceſſive: it appeared from 
his earlieſt years, in his manners, in his ſtudies; 


and was the leading feature in his character 


through life. It was obſerved of him after the 
battle of Marathon, that his countenance amidſt 


the general joy was heavy and drooping; at which 
time, to his friends enquiring the reaſon of the 


change, he made anſwer, Ihe trophies of 
Miltiades will not ſuffer me to reſt !' Thence- 
forward he dedicated himſelf entirely to the ſervice 


of his country, the troubles that followed ſup- 


plying ample ſcope for the exerciſe of his talents. 
We have ſeen, what pains he took to advance the 
naval greatneſs of Athens. When Xerxes invaded 
Greece, Themiitocles was the ſoul of the Grecian 
councils ; and it were doing him high injuſtice 


not to allow, that the glorious victory at Salamis 


was the fruit of his wiſdom and courage. In 
battle, he was a cool, provident commander; 
though when danger preſſed, none more bold or 

EE enterpriſing ; 
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B oOo O KE enterpr:! ing; ; in debate, he was an excellent 
V. 


Sect. 
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adviſer, of admirable ſagacity in judging of future 


1, events. But with all theſe eminent qualities, he 


had his faults alſo: he had a ſpirit jealous and 
ambitious, and was poſſeſſed with an immoderate 


deſire of hononrs and diſtinctions. For this pur- 


poſe, he courted popular applauſe, even at the 
expence of virtue; he amaſſed wealth by unjuſti- 
fiable means, that he might ſquander it in magni- 
ficence and pompous donatives; and even on the 
tribunal of Juſtice, his friends were ever ſure to 
find him a partial and favourable judge. 

Very different was the turn of mind that 
diſtinguiſhed Ariſtides. Without having the parts 
which nature had given to Themiſtocles, he had 
as much courage, and infinitely more probity and 


intrinſic virtue. Though in circumſtances far 


from affluent, he retained a ſerene eaſy mind, 
diſdaining to acquire riches at the price either of 


Integrity or independence. He felt an equal in- 


ditterence for honours ; content with deſerving, 
he courted them not; and whether in office or 
diſgrace, he was never obſerved to be either elated 
or depreſſed. In the obſervation of juſtice, both 
as a private perſon, and as the miniſter of the 
laws, he was remarkably ſtrict and blameleſs, 
neither fear nor favour ever inducing him to 
{verve from the right: fo that, on account of his 
unſullied probity, he was honoured with the title 
of THE JUST ARISTIDES, a title, ſays 
Plutarch, ſar more glorious than thoſe founding 
ones of Congr ror of nations, and Taker of cities, 
which {well the arrogance of the tyrants and 
ravagers of mankind. He thought the govern- 
ment of the people too boiſterous and licentious; 
and therefore, at leaſt in his earlier days, he 
elpouſed the intereſt of the nobility : a principle, 


which probably led bim to oppole Themiſtocles in 


his 
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his plan for giving to Athens a naval importance, Boo k 


becauſe, as Plutarch remarks juſtly, power at ſea 


imparts life and ſtrength to popular government. Sed. 


In war alſo he was great, as well as in peace: he 
had fought with glory at Marathon, and he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelt again on other occaſions not 
leſs important and hazardous. Such a man could 
not but be dear at Athens. Even the people 
revered his virtues : and ſo high was the general 
opinion concerning him, that a poet having in a 
certain play ſaid of one of the antient chieftains 
of Greece, He would rather be virtuous, than 


appear ſo, the whole audience did honou to 
Ariſtides, by applying the glorious eulogy to him. 
And yet this very excellence of virtue did 


Themiſtocles lay hold of, as a ground work 
for ſupplanting. this juſt man. At Athens, we 
have appriſed the a extraordinary worth was 
a kind of zrea/on. On this principle, it was no 
difficult matter for Themiſtocles to perſuade the 
people, that the juſtice of Ariſtides rendered him 
dangerous, and that a man held in ſuch reverence 
might eaſily invade the ſovereign power. Ihe 
jealous Athenians liſtened to the inſinuation, and 
Ariſtides was baniſhed by 
oſtraciſm. 


frenſy of the miſguided populace. Whilſt the 
people were giving their votes, an ignorant boor, 
inhabitant of one of the Athenian boroughs. not 
acquainted with the perſon of Ariſtides, came up 
to him, and deſired that he would write Ariſtides 
on his ſhell. Why, anſwered this excellent 
Athenian, did Ariſtides ever injure you?” 
* Me? no, not in the lealt,” relumed the 
other ; ; © I do not even know the man: but it 
© galls me to hear him always called THB. JUST 


« Ariſtides.—Ariſtides, without further reply, 


Rk 


the ſentence of 
There happened a circumitance on 
this occaſion, which places in a ſtrong light the 
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B o o x took the ſhell, and wrote down his own name.— 

V. In the ſame temper of mind he departed out of 

| Sect. 1. Athens ; and the laſt words he was heard to utter 
were a prayer for the proſperity of his country— 
, © that the day might never come, when the 
© Athenians ſhould be forced to remember 
* Ariſtides.” That day however was not far off, 
and he returned to expoſe his life in defence of 
thoſe who had doomed him to baniſhment. We 
ſhall preſently ſee him tried in many hard inſtances, 
and almoſt in every one of them the ſame calm, 
upright, brave man. We ſhall ſee him unmoved 
from his faith to his country even by the ingrati- 
tude of his fellow citizens, knowing neither friends 
nor enemies but thoſe who were ſuch to the public 


weal, and repaying even the, perſon, who had 


perſecuted him moſt, with Kind and generous 
offices. | 


BO Ok 
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M V. 


SECTION n. 


were employed in reducing the Egyptians, 


who had revolted. As ſoon as this expedition g. 


303 


IHE two firſt years of the reign of Xerxes x 


V. 
Q. 2. 


was at an end, he prepared to invade Greece, gef. Chritt 


with firm purpoſe to execute his utmoſt vengeance 


on the Spartan and Athenian people. The 
manner in which the meſſengers of Darius had 
been treated by thoſe two Grecian ſtates, the 


burning of Sardis, the victory at Marathon, were 
deep in the remembrance of Perſia. The princes 
that remained of the houſe of Piſiſtratus ſolicited, 
without ceaſing, againſt their country; and the 

poet Onomacritus, who had followed the fortunes 
of that wretched family, pretended certain oracles 


that foreboded ruin to Greece, with glory and 


conqueſt to the Perſians. Mardonius likewiſe, who 
burned with defire of revenging his former ill 


434. 
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B oo x ſucceſs, and had a view to the government of 


V. 


Greece, earneſtly urged on the war. He had the 


Sect. 2. car of Xerxes, and the inſinuating arts and proud 


boaſtings of this favourite wrought but too 


Bef Chriſt effectually on the mind of his vain . Ag. . 


481. 


cordingly orders were iſſued, that every nation 
and language throughout the dominions of the 
Great King ſhould attend him at Sardis; and the 
whole Perſian empire was called forth to arms 


againſt a people, neither in number, nor in extent 


of territory, to be compared with one of the 
ſmalleſt of its provinces. 

| INTELLIGENCE of theſe formidable preparations 
arrived early in Greece. Demaratus, late king 
of Sparta, after his undeſerved expulſion from his 


throne and country, had retired, as before men- 


tioned, to Sula, and was now at that court. 
Grievous as his wrongs had been, all his affection 
for the land that gave him birth revived within 
him at this intereſting juncture, and he diſpatched 
a meſſenger to Sparta with notice of the intended 
invaſion. Hiſtorians mention the ſubtle method 


he contrived to conceal the purport of the meſſage. 


The cuſtom of thoſe days was, to write on waxed 
tablets. One of theſc tablets Demaratus ſent, but 


no writing appeared on it. In vain had the ſenate 


endeavoured to unfold the dark riddle, when 
Gorgo, wife to king Leonidas, a woman of un- 
common penetration as well as eminent virtue, 


obſerved that the writing muſt be hid under the 


wax. Trial being made according to her advice, 


letters were found cut in the board, which gave 


the Spartans warning of their menaced deſtruction. 
They immediately communicated to the Athenians, 


the account they had received, and began ta 


provide for their defence, 


Tas 
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Tar Athenians were not leſs active: the wiſeBook | 
counſels of Themiſtocles had already taught them YV. 
to expect the enemy; and as we have noted juſt Sea, 2. 


now, ever fince their victory at Marathon had 
they been equipping their fleets, and diſciplining 
their forces. The council of the Amphictyons 
was convoked, to deliberate concerning the com- 
mon ſafety. A ſolemn deputation was ſent to take 
advice of the Delphic oracle. And to all the 
ſtates around, even to Gelo king of Syracuſe, 
application was made for afliſtance. 


- 
* 


Tas event of theſe ſeveral meaſures was vari- 
ous, according to the fituation of the parties. 
Gelo, though a prince mighty and opulent, had 
it not in his power to give aid againſt Xerxes, 
who had made an alliance with the Carthaginians, 
in conſequence of which the latter were to attack 
the Grecian colonies in Sicily, at the ſame time 
thatthePerſians entered Greece. The Amphictyonic 
council indeed promiſed well. The ſeveral itates, 
there convened, bound ' themſelves by the molt 
facred oaths © to abide all the diſtreſſes of war, and 
© to yield up their territories to utter devaſtation, 
* rather than to join 1n league with Xerxes.” We 
ſhall ſee preſently, how imperfectly theſe glorious 
reſolutions were made good. As for the Delphic 
god, his anſwers were dreadful. Attica was doomed 
to deſolation; Athens was to be overthrown ; 
and her unhappy ſons were commanded to flee 
away to the fartheſt regions of the earth. Cr 
the ſame kind were the reſponſes to all the nations 
of Greece that came to confult at Delphi on this 
occaſion, menacing and full of terror ; and ſome 
of them were even forbidden to engage in war 
againſt the Perſians. It is more than probable, 
that the gold of Xerxes had influenced the ſpirit 
of the propheteſs. Means however were contrived 
to ſoften this ill-boding Pythian. The Athenian 
„ . deputies 
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B o o K deputies perſiſted in ſoliciting a more propitious 


T; 
Sec. 2. 


135 f 5 (h 1 


anſwer: and either by their importunities, or ra- 
ther by the intrigues of Themiſtocles, an oracle 
of lomewhat leſs dire import was at length ob- 
tained, and ſafety was promiſed to the Athenians, 
provided they had recourſe to walls of wood. 
1hemiſtocles was not at a loſs to interpret the 
oracle: theſe walls of wood, he told them, were 
their /hips, to which the god enjoined them to be- 
take themſelves, forſaking their city. The Athe- 


nians ncvertheleſs were at the firſt unwilling to 
ſubmit altogether to this expedient, and it was 


determined that they ſhould try their ſtrength by 
land as well as by fea. Two other propoſals, 
made by Themiſtocles at this time, reflected not 
leſs honour on that excellent ſtateſman : the firſt, 
that whatever cauſe of war Athens might have 
againſt any of the ſtates of Greece, all reſentment 
ſhould ceaſe immediately, and a firm peace be 
concluded. By this an end was put to the war 
againſt /igina, The other imported, that all 
citizens of Athens, who were then in exile, 
ſhould have leave to return and defend their 
country. This decree was meant in favour of 
Ariftides. From the moment Athens was in 
hazard, Themiſtocles knew no intereſt but her's; 
all private regards were abſorbed in his concern 
for the public good. | 

Six years had Xerxes reioned, four of which 
be had employed in making ready for war. And 
now appeared in arms the greateſt multitude, 
that ever was collected together under the banners 
of a ſingle prince. His land forces amounted to 
one million eight hundred thouſand men: his 
fleet was compoſed of twelve hundred and ſeven 
ſhips of three banks of oars, and three thouſand 
ſmallcr veſſels, having on board five hundred and 
ſeventeen thouſand tix bundred and ten men, 


6 
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beſides the train of ſervants and the perſons that B OOo N 


carried proviſions. With this prodigious fleet 


was the whole Helleſpont covered, while Xerxes Sect. 2. 
at the head of his armies was mar-hing down 


to Abydus, elate with the proſpect of victory, and 
already enjoying his triumphs over Greece. The 
princes that attended him were but too induſtrious 
in encouraging theſe fond expectations: for ſuch 
is the condition of kings, the language of ſincerity 
is ſeldom ſpoken to them; and in all the retinue 
of this lord of millions one perſon only was there 
found, who would venture. to adviſe him with 
unfeigned affection. This was Artabanus, uncle 
to the king, He had often endeavoured to 
diſſuade him from an enterpriſe, to which there 
was no other inducer but ambition. The 
Grecians,' ſaid he, © are a brave people. They 
proved it on the day of Marathon: the Athe- 
* nians alone proved it on that fatal day: and 
* who can tell what Greece united may do againſt 
5 you? You pride yourſelf in the numbers that 
follow you. But is not the fate of kingdoms 
. 
c 
C 
. 


weighed in heaven? and may not the ſovereign 


arbiter of events give power and victory to the 
weakeſt, and in one moment ſink the moſt 
flouriſhing empire to the duſt ? Theſe ſage 
remonſtrances availed nothing: they were liſtened 
to indeed without reſentment ; but the poiſon 


of evil counſels had taken poſſeſſion of this un- 


happy prince. 

Mean while the land forces were preparing to 
paſs over into Europe, a bridge of ſhips having 
been laid from the Aſtatic fide to the Thracian 
Cherſoneſus. For ſeven days, and as many nights, 
were they moving on without interruption. When 
Xerxes was arrived on the European coaſt, all 
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Boo F the princes of Thrace, of Macedonia, and the 


neighbouring parts joined him with their forces ; 


Sect. 2. ſo that his army now conſiſted of two millions one 


hundred thouſand fighting men. 

Tu diſtreſs and terror of Greece at this inun- 
Jation of war was encreaſed by the defection of 
ſeveral of her own ſtates, Xerxes before his 
departure from Sardis had ſent heralds to every 
Grecian people, the Athenians and Spartans 
excepted, to demand earth and water, and man 
of them had ſubmitted. Some of the Theſſalians 
had Jong ſince been in the Perſian intereſt, and 
moſt of the other nations of Theſſaly now de- 
clared for Xerxes. Their example was followed 
by the Locri Ozolæ, and thoſe of mount Cnemis, 
pot the Thebans, with the other inhabitants of 
_ Beeotia, all but the Theſpians and the valiant 
Plateans, were ſuſpeQed of favouring the enemy. 
In Peloponneſus allo there was great diſaffection. 
Thepeople of Argos refuſed to take concern ina war, 
the proſperous event of which could only render their 
domeſtic ſituation more wretched, by adding to 
the power and arrogance of Sparta. They de- 
creed, that none of the nations of Argolis ſhould 
preſume to aid the Lacedemonians, until this 
people had reſigned all the territories they had 
uſurped. And there is reaſon. to believe, that 
many other of the Peloponneſians, who had long 
groaned under the Spartan yoke, rather wiſhed 
the deſtruction of that haughty, inholpitable city. 
Such was the calamitous ſtate of Sparta and 
Athens; their ſtrength inconſiderable, their allies 
few and wavering; whilſt new ſupplies were daily 
crouding 1 in to the Perſians. 

The firſt meaſure adopted by the confederate 
Greeks was to fend off the Spartan king Leonidas 
with lour thouſand men to lecure the important 


pals 
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paſs of Thermopylz, and to ſtation the fleet atB 00 K 
Artemiſium for the purpoſe of guarding the V. 
entrance into the Eubœan ftreights. They had Sect. 2. 
previouſly attempted to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
. paſſages into Theſſaly by mount Olympus, and 
ten thouſand men had been detached thither with [ 
that intent: but Alexander king of Macedon, ; bl 
who, though in friendihip with the Perſians, was 1 
well affected to the Athenian people, ſent them 2m 
word, that if they remained in that place, they 1 
muſt inevitahly be trampled under foot by the Es i 
multitudes that were coming againſt them. In | 
conſequence of this intelligence, the Greeks N 
thought it expedient to retire. Es: i 
Tus command of the confederate fleet was | 
given to Eurybiades, a Spartan; a choice ex- — 
tremely remarkable, ſince the Athenians were ih 
now confeſſed the firſt maritime power of Greece, 
But'it muſt be obſerved, that on this very account 
moſt of the confederates envied this brave people, 
Themiſtocles therefore, who dreaded nothing 
more than divided councils, urged his country- 
men to wave their pretenſions, and to eſteem an 
place a place of honour, ſo that they might have 
the happineſs of ſaving Greece. The advice of 
this great patriot- prevailed, and Eurybiades, in 
deference to his country, was appointed admiral. 
This fleet had been furniſhed by the Athenians, 
Lacedemonians, Corinthians, Trœzenians, Epi- 
daurians, Sicyonians, Megareans, the people of 
Eubœa, the Locri of Opus, and the Chians; 
and it conſiſted of two hundred ſeventy one {hips, 
of which the Athenians had fitted out one hundred 
and forty ſeven, and the Lacedemonians only 
ten. IL 
Pur king of Perſia continued his march 
through Theſſaly, his wide-ſpreading hoſt confum- 
ing all the proviſions of the country, and drying up 
whole 
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B o O E whole rivers, as they paſſed. At the ſame time, 


V. 


his fleets had extended themſelves along the 


Seck. 2. Theffalian coaſt: he had cauſed a canal to be cut 


at the foot of mount Athos, and through this 
new paſſage the Perſians had made their way to 


the Thermaic gulph, and were now holding on 
their courſe towards Eubœa. When Eurybiades 


had intelligence, that this formidable navy was 
advancing againſt him, and that the veſſels he had 


ſtationed for obſervation at the iſland of Sciathus 


had either fled or fallen into rhe hands of the 
enemy, he failed away from Artemiſium to 
Chalcis. But heaven watched over Greece. A 


violent ſtorm aroſe, by which the Perſians, inca- 
pable from their numbers to work their veſſels, or 


find harbours ſufficiently capacious, were driven 
on the promontories and ſhallows of Magneſia, 
whe. e four hundred of their fhips were loſt, with 
the great. cit part of their crews. The confederates, 
on receiving theſe tidings, returned to Artemiſium: 
the Perſians alſo in ſome time reſumed their 


courage, and moved on ſouthward. As the 


enemy approached, the ſpirit of the Grecian 


admiral again foriook him, and he would certainly 


have abandoned the Eubcean coaſt, had not the 
earneſt entreaties of Themiſtocles, together with 
a ſeaſonable bribe of three talents from the 
Eubœans, prevailed on him to abide there, and 
defend the Euripus. 5 
Tue Perſians were now preparing to deſtroy 
theſc peſuming Greeks, for ſuch they appeared! in 
their pps and confident of victory, had even 
ſei two hundied ſhips round Eubcea to intercept 
then in their flight. They had alſo propoſed 
large rewards to thoſe who houtd bring in any of 
the Athenian ſhips ; for theſe they held in eſteem 
above all the reſt of the confederate fleet. But 
their vaunting expectations were ſoon fruſtrated. 
2 DL In 


10 THE AO CESSION. F A ERS A NDER, 


In the firſt engagement, the Perſians loſt thirty Bosk 


ſhips, and would probably have ſuffered much 


more, had not the coming on of night put an end Sec. 2. 


to the conteſt. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, 
that this ſucceſs was chiefly due to the conduct and 
valour of Themiſtocles and tas gallant country- 
men. 

Tre night that followed was a night of much 
horror to the Perſians ; their men diſmayed, their 
fleet broken and diſperſed : and in the midſt of 
this diſtreſs, they were ſurpriſed by a ſecond ſtorm 
far more violent than the firſt, accompanied with 
impetuous rains and dreadiul thunders. In this 
ſtorm the two hundred ſhips, that had been 
ordered to fail round the iland, were all loſt. 
Theſe repeated calamitics ſunk the hopes of the 
haughty enemy; whilſt on the other hand the 
confederates, having received à reinforcement of 
fifty three Athenian ſhips, purſued the barbarians 
(as the Grecian writers affect to ſtyle them) even 
to Aphetæ, and deſtroyed a conſiderable {quadron 
belonging to the Cilicians. Moved by this inſult, 
and dreading the indignation of Xerxes, the 
Perſian commanders determined at all hazards 
once more to attempt the Eubcean ftreights : 
{orming their fleet therefore in ſuch a manner as 
to encloſe the Grecians, they ſailed forth towards 
Artemiſium. Neither were the confederates fear- 
ful of the iſſue. So that now followed a bloody 
and obſtinate engagement; the Perſians, animated 
by the ſhame of their late il ſucceſs, exerting their 
whole ſtrength to open themſelves a paſſage into 
the Euripus, and the Grerians likewiſe ſummon— 
ing forth their utmoſt vigour, and earneſtly en- 
couraging one another to defend their common 
country. At length Greece prevailed ; and the 
Perſians, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority of 
numbers, were compelled to retire, But the 


glory 


Boo x glory of this day was ſoon converted into terror 


Sect. 2. account, that Leonidas and thoſe with, him were 
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and lamentation. An expreſs arrived with an 


ſlain at Thermopylz, and that Xerxes had forced 
his way into Phocis. 

Leonidas, we have ſaid, marched to Ther- 
mopylz at the head of four thouſand men, Of 
theſe, three hundred only were Spartans: the reſt 
were from different parts of Peloponneſus, ex- 
cepting ſeven hundred from Theſpiæ, and from 
Thebes. four hundred. The 8 were 
thought to be in connection with the Perſians; 
and therefore out of that ſuſpected people Leonidas 
choſe four hundred, as pledges of the faith of 
their countrymen. . Hiſtorians are in general 
agreed, that Leonidas did got expe to teturn BY 
from this expedition. The Delphic prieſteſs, it |. 
ſeems, had declared, that unleſs a perſon of the BY 
royal hue of the Heraclidz tell in this war, Sparta 
muſt be overthrown ; and this generous prince had 
determined to offer himſelf the victim for his 
country, and to abide death at Thermopylæ. 
The reader bas been already made acquainted 
with the ſituation of this tamed ſtreight. It led 
the way from Theſſaly into the more fouthern 
provinces of Greece; and ſo narrow was it in 
ſome parts, that ſcarcely could a. chariot paſs 
through. On either ſide of it nature had formed 
vaſt, tormidable encloſures: to the weſt roſe the 
high and craggy mount Eta, and on the eaſt was 
the Maliac bay, and a moraſs deep and inacceſſi- 
ble. The Phocians had formerly built a wall with 
gates acroſs this pats, to ſecure themſelves againſt 
the incurſions of the Theſſalian tribes. Through 
length of time and neglect the wall had fallen 
down; but the Greeks now raiſed it up again. 
And here did Leonidas and his men wait the 
approach of the Perſians. 
XERXES, 
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XERXN IS, until he came hither, had not met Book 
with the leaſt oppoſition. ; all the nations through V. 
which he marched paying him homage,. and Sect. 2. 
ranging themielves under his banners. This 
gleam of ſucceſs added to the vanity of this ill- 
Hated prince, and in his thoughts Greece was 
already in ſubjection. The fame infatuation 
poﬀcled him even at Thermopyle : he promiſed 
to himſelf, that Leonidas would either ſubmit or 
take flight, as ſoon as he ſhould ſee what myriads 
were moving on againſt him. However, ſcouts 
were ſent to obſerv« the appearance and number 
of thele daring Grecians. It happened, that the 
Spartans were that day on. guard, at the outſide 
of the wall. Some were performing their exer- 
ciſes, others adjuſting their hair: for to that war- 
like people the day of battle was the only day of 
ſhew and ornament ; and their ſtudy to dreſs 
themſelves was obſerved always to riſe in propor- 
tion to the greatneſs of the peri], to which they 

meant to expoſe their lives. The meſſengers 
reported what they had ſeen to their ſovereign, 
adding further, that the enemy ſeemed to take no 
notice 7 thoſe who bſer ed them, but ſuffered 
them to retire at leiſure, Surpriſed at the ac- 
count, Xerxes ſent for Demaratus, whom he had 
obliged to accompany him in this expedition, and 
required of him to lay, what might be the pur- 
pofe of the Spartans. * They are come, ſaid 
the king. * to defend that paſs, or die in the at- 
© tempt.'—* Ridiculous,” anſwered Xerxes, what, 

* again{t millions.” —* Whether againſt many, or 
« againſt few, it is indifferent to them, replied 
Demaratus ; for Spartans never flee.” Xerxes 
believed him not: he waited therefore four days, 
expecting they would diſperſe. -On the fifth day, 
finding wy ſtill held their ſtation, he was moved 

with 


Me 
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Bookwith anger at their inſolence, and ordered the 
| V. Medes, together with the ſons and brothers of 
Se. 2. thoſe who had been ſlain at Marathon, to take 
1 | them alive, and bring them te him. Theſe orders 
il of NXerxe: Were ill executed ; for the brave Gre- 
N cia de the enemy with great ſlaughter. 
Freſh troops ſucceeded in the place of the firſt, but 
with equal ill ſucceſs: this continued encreale of 
numbers contributed onlv +» ſwell the glory of 
Leonidas and his gallant companions. At length 
the Medes, unable any longer to ſuſtain the 
fight, drew off, and Hydarnes advanced at the 
head of the ten thouſand : theſe were the band 
which the Perſians called immortal, and were eſ- 
teemed the flower of Xerxes? army. Their fate 
was not happier than that of the Medes : routed, 
after many vigorous but fruitleſs efforts, with 
grievous loſs, they were forced to deſiſt. Hiſto- 
rians tell us, that Xerxes, in anguiſh of ſoul at 
the condition of his men, ſtarted thrice from his 
ſeat during the action. The enſuing day, the Per- 
ſians, induced by the ſuppoſed weakneſs of the 
Greeks, and judging that after ſuch a day as the 
laſt they would be ſcarcely able to make reliſtance, 
renewed the attack, But the ſame unabared cou- 
rage {till inſpired theſe generous men; and this 
mighty hoſt, beaten back, terrified, hopeleſs, were 
obliged to abandon the hazardous enterpriſe. 

In this doubtful ſtate of affairs, Xerxes promiſ- 
ed a high reward to any one who could adviſe the 
means of deſtroying the Greeks ; when a wretch 
was found, a Grecian too, of foul baſe enough to 

ſell che lives of theſe glorious patriots, and for vile 
gold to give up Greece to bondage. Hiſtory has 
prelerved the name of the accurfed traitor : he was 
called Epialtes, and was a native of Trachin, a 
city in Theſſaly. There lay a way over the moun- 
tains to Thermopylz ; and by this road Epialtes 
engaged 
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engaged to lead the Perſians into the very paſs, B o O x 
where Leonidas and his men were poſted. Ac- V. 
cordingly Xerxes commanded Hydarnes and the Sett. 2. 
immortal band to follow him, who towards even- 

ing began their march. 

Leonidas ſoon had notice of the danger that 
threatened him: a Grecian in the army of Xerxes 
deſerted to his countrymen with the intelligence. 
Immediately this brave prince called a council of 
war, at which he declared his pleaſure, that all 
his people, except the three hundred Spartans, and 

the four hundred from Thebes of whoſe faith he 
_ doubted, ſhould return to the Iſthmus, and reſerve 
themſelves for better times. But as for me, 
ſaid he to them, here will I, and my Spartans 
* with me, defend the ſtation appointed to us. 
Our atchievements prepare you victory. Perſia 
«© ſhall know from us, what the undaunted cou- 
* rage of even an handful of Greeks can perform 
againſt her boaſted numbers. Farewel, and tell 
„Sparta, that Leonidas dieth for her.“ We may 
judge, what were the laſt partings of men like 
theſe. Many of the confederates requeſted ear- 
neſtly, that they might ſlay and ſhare the fate of 
the Spartans. But Leonidas prevailed on them all 
to depart, the Theſpians excepted : they alone 
obſtinately refuſed to leave Thermopylæ, and Le- 
onidas was forced to yield to their entreaties. 
WIEN the reſt of the confederates were thus 
withdrawn, the king commanded his ſoldiers to 
take ſome refreſhment : * and,” added he, take 
* 1t chearfully ; our next meal ſhall be with the 
invilible gods.“ Their repaſt finiſhed, and all 
being ready in arms, this hero put in execution 
one of the boldeſt ſchemes that ever were con- 
ceived. It was now dark, and by the next dawn 
the party that was coming over the mountain 
might probably reach Thermopylæ. Ile there- 
EY fore 
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Boo K fore propoſed, that they ſhould break into the 
| 


V. Perſian camp, while the obſcurity of the night fa. 
Sef. 2. voured them, and if poſſible, make their way to 
the royal pavilion, and kill XAerxes. No taſk 
could be more grateful to the ſpirited Grecians. 
Inſtantly, with Leonidas leading them on, they 
_ ruſhed out of the paſs, and falling in among the 
enemy, made incredible ſlaughter ; for the bar- 
barians neither knew the number of their aſſailants, 
nor on what ſide to defend theuiſelves, and in the 
confuſion many of them fell by the hands one of 
the other. In the mean time, the horror and con- 
ſternation ſpread from place to place; and it is 
believed that Xerxes himſelf would that night 
have paid the price of invaded Greece, had he 
not in the beginning of the alarm fled from his 
tent; for the Spartans ſoon forced a paſſage to it, 
and put to the ſword as many as came in their 
way. Thus it was, till day appeared. But when 
the Perſians became ſenſible with what an inconſi- 
derable number they had been engaged, they be- 
gan to take courage, though without daring to 
approach near to them, but annoying them at a 
diſtance with darts and other miſſile weapons. 

Nor long after, the ſhouts from Thermopylæ 
gave notice to the Greeks, that the Perſians were 
at the bottom of the mountain. Retreating there. 
fore to that part where the path was narroweſt, 

they here again maintained the fight both againſt. 
q thoſe behind, and againſt the others that poured * 
N in at the mouth of the ſtreight. In this unequal 
1 conflict Leonidas ſoon was flain ; and ſuch was 
| the amazing valour of the few ſuryiving Greeks, 
that four times they reſcued his corpſe out of the 
hands of the Perſians. At length they all fell, 
oppreſſed, not conquered, the terror of Xerxes 
even in their deaths; and as a judicious hiſtorian 
obſer ves, to chem! in a gent meaſure ought to be 
aſcribed 
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aſcribed the victories that followed. From that B OO KR 


day, the barbarians were half defeated before they 


engaged: they brought with them into battle an Sect. 2. 


enfeebled and deſponding ſpirit, ſcarcely daring to 
preſent their faces to men, to whom they well 
knew no form of death was affrighting. It may 
be needleſs to ſay, that along with the Spartans, 
all the Lheſpians fell alſo. As for thoſe of "Thebes, 
from the moment they ſaw the victory incline to 
the Perſians, they held up their hands, and ſub- 
mitted. Of the three hundred Spartans but a 
ſingle man eſcaped, who had left the army before 
the engagement. It is from Herodotus we have 
this particular, and he adds ſome circumſtances 
worth notice. 

Iwo Spartans, afflicted with a ſevere diſtemper 
in their eyes, obtained permiſſion from Leonidas 


to retire to Alpeni, a town in the neighbourhood 


of Thermopyiz : the name of the one was Eury- 
tus, of the other, Ariſtodemus. When Eurytus 
heard that the Perſians were coming by the way 
of the mountain, he called for his arms, and or- 
dering his ſervant to lead him into the field of bat- 
tle, ruſhed in among the thickeſt of the enemy, 


where he loſt his life. The other returned fafe to 


Sparta : but ſo baſe was he accounted for having 
refuſed to die at ſuch a juncture, that none of his 
fellow citizens would converſe with him, and he 
was ſtigmatized with the opprobrious appellation 
of Ariſtodemus the fugitive. The man made glo— 
rious amends at the baitle of Plateæ, where he was 
ſlain, after exhibiting many amazing proots of 
valour. 

IMMEDIATELY on receiving the mournful 
tidings of the fall of Leonidas, it was reſolved, 
that the Grecian fleet ſhould bear away from the 
Euripus for Athens. However ' hemillocles, 
even in this taking ſituation of their affairs, 
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Boo K deviſed an artifice to weaken the Perſians, or at 


. 
Sect. 2. 


leaſt to introduce diſtruſt and jealouſies amon 

then. He ordered inſcriptions to be fixed on the 
ſeveral rocks that lay along thoſe parts of the Eu- 
bozan coait whither it was likely they ſhould come, 
containing earneſt invitations to the Tonians, who 
ſerved in the fleets of Xerxes. What folly, O 
* Tontans, has poſſeſſed you, to aſſiſt your tyrants, 
the ſworn enemies of your religion and laws, 
© and to engage againſt your friends, your coun. 
* trymen, the founders of your ſtates, the aſſertors 
© of your liberties, who had not now felt the diſ- 
treſſes of war, had they not taken up arms to 
reſcue you from ſlavery and deſtruction ? For- 
ſake therefore this unnatural alliance: or if re- 
gard to your ſafety forbids it, remember at leaſt, 
when the battle 1s joined, to reſt on your oars, 


4 A 6 A 8 * 


pear, that theſe repreſentations produced much. 
Herodotus tells us, that moſt of the Ionians, par- 
ticularly at Salamis, fulfilled their engagements 
faithfully. 
WIEN the confederate fleet arrived at Athens, 
they found all things there in confuſion at the ex- 
pected approach of the Perſians. The greater part 
of the people ſeemed nevertheleſs determined to 
remain and defend the city. In vain did Themiſ- 


tocles repreſent to them the impoſſibility of ſuc- 


ceſs; in vain did he repeat the declaration of the 
god, that Athens muſt owe her ſafety to her walls 
of wood. This very oracle many of them fondly 
interpreted of their citadel, the Acropolis, which 
was {ſurrounded with wooden pales ; and here did 


they reſolve to wait the promiſed deliverance. In 


this diſtreſs, he thought it neceſſary to intereſt 


their ſuperſtition : the prieſts were prevailed on to 


ſay, that for ſome days the ſacred dragon had refuſ- 


ed to eat, that now it had diſappeared, and that 


the 


and fall off from the Perſians.” It does not ap. 
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| 319 if 
the goddeſs herſelf had certainly left the city, and Bo o x | 
taken her flight before them towards the ſea, By V. | 


theſe means the counſel of Themiſtocles prevailed. Sect. 2. 

A ſolemn decree was paſled, that Athens ſhould 

be recommended to the protection of Minerva; 

that all thoſe who were of years to bear arms, 

ſhould embark ; and that all poſſible care ſhould 

be taken to provide for the ſatety of the old men, 

k the women, the children, and the ſlaves. Thus 

| the people marched out of Athens, all except ſome 

Z few, who abſtinately truſting in the miſtaken ora- 

E cle, retired to the Acropolis : the reſt, old and 

1 young, went on board, amidſt mutual tears, and 

5 the tendereſt partings. Never was there ſeen a 

1 more affecting ſpectacle: a whole people forſaking 

their antient dwellings, the place of their nativity, 

the temples of their gods, the monuments of their 
anceſtors; women holding out their helpleſs in- 

fants to the embraces of their fathers; parents, 

bent down with age, hanging about the necks of 

thoſe ſons whom probably they were never to be- 

hold more. Even the domeſtic animals*, Plutarch Tuemig. ll. 
tells us, expreſſed their mourninęs in various ways, lt 
and with diſmal yellings followed down to the ut Wis 
moſt verge of the ſhore the maſters that had nou- _ il 
riſhed them. A melting ſcene ! but what would i 
not the Athenians have endured for the ſake of bt 
liberty /—The aged, the women, and children | 
were ſent over, patt of them to Salamis, and part ip 
to Trœzen. At Trœgzen, the inhabitants thought | i 
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they could never ſufficiently ſignalize their aftec- 
tion towards a people, who had forſaken: all to 
fight the battles of Greece. It was decreed, that 
as many of the Athenians 2s had taken refuge | 
among them ſhould be maintained out of the reve- | 
nues of the ſtate ; that their children ſhould have | 
The dog of Xanthippus (the father of Pericles) ſwam by his | it. 
maſtei's galley all the way from Attica to Salamis, and expiring 4 


when he reached the ſhore, the Athenians raiſed a monument to — ll 
him, extant in Plutarch's time, 


| 
| 
leave | ” | 
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Boox leave to gather fruits where they pleaſed ; and that 
V. maſters ſhould be appointed, at the public charge, 
Sect. 2 2. to inftruQ them. 

In the mean time Xerxes was holding on his 3 
courſe towards Athens. After the death of Leoni. YH 
das and his glorious band, he had given leave to 
his naval forces at Artemifium to come on ſhore, 
and be witneſſes of their maſter's victory; but that 
they might not know at what an expence 1t had 
been purchaſed, care was taken to conceal the 
bodies of thoſe who had been flain on the Perſian 
fide : hiſtorians ſay, they were not fewer than 
twenty thouſand. He had alſo, in mean revenge, 
ordered the body of Leonidas to be impaled : ſo 
little did Xerxes know how to honour real virtue. 
This done, he entered Greece, where all oppoſi- 
tion ſeemed to ceaſe before him, The Phocians 
were fled to the heights of the mountains; the 
Locrians of Cnemis, the inhabitants of Doris, and 
they of Bœotia had ſubmitted, and joined him 
with their forces: ſo that through the whole 
country not one enemy appeared againſt him, 
Surpriſed at this, Xerxes, it is ſaid, enquired of 
certain Arcadian deſerters, where the Grecians 
were. They are now,” anſwered they, cele- 
* brating the Olympic games.“ And what is 
the prize they contend for 7 demanded Tigranes, 
2 noble Perſian. © An olive crown,” ſaid the Ar- 

' cadians. * Mardonius, Tigranes cried out, 
* againſt what men have you perſuaded us to 
make war! they fight not for gold and ſilver, 
but only for virtue.“ This ſenſible obſervation 
5 pointleſs over the heart of Xerxes, and on 

e marched, glorying in his promiſed conqueſts. 

Dz$0LATION accompanied the ſteps of the Per- 
fian monarch, as he proceeded through Phocis. 
He waſted their lands, he raſed their cities, he 
burnt their temples—that of Delphi only except- 
ed. There, the ſuperſtitious Pagans tell us, => 

go 
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god, who had neglected other temples /e/s weal-Book 
thy,. interpoſed avowedly in defence of this. The V. 
arms that were in the ſacred arſenal moved out Sect. 2. 


ſpontaneouſly, and placed themſelves betore the 
temple gates: part of the mountain, on which the 
temple ſtood, fell with a horrid noiſe, and cruſh - 
ed many of the barbarians : voices were heard, 


ſpectres were ſeen, and even thunder from heaven 
was darted down on them: ſo that, terrified at 


theſe direful appearances, they fled away precipi- 
tately. Whatever was the cauſe, certain it is, 
that the Delphic temple was not pillaged. 


FROM Phocis the Perſians entered Bootia, 


where Theſpiz and Platææ, the two only cities of 


thoſe parts that had not betrayed their country, 
were laid in ruins, The road now led to Athens, 
where, as we have ſaid, none remained but the 


few in the Acropolis, molt of them old teeble 
men, and pales of wood their only rampart-- Ne- 
vertheleſs they boldly maintained their ground 
againſt this multitude of enemies, even after their 
wooden fortifications were in a blaze around them: 


and though the Piſiſtratidæ offered to obtain them 


honourable terms, if they would ſubmit, yet did 
theſe brave men refuſe to purchaſe lite at a price 
ſo dear, and died all {word in hand. The Perſi— 
ans wreaked their wrath on the city: they demo- 
liſhed the greater part of it, and deſtroyed its tem- 


ples and the moſt ſtately of its buildings with 


. + 5 

When the Grecians on board the fleet ſaw that 
Athens was in the power of the Perſians, a panic 
ſeized on all, and each people began to fear for 


themſelves. Eſpecially. the Peloponneſian allies | 
inſiſted, that the fleet ſhould fail away immediate- 


ly to protect the Iſtnmus. They had land. forces 


already aſſembled there, which had looked on the 
deſolation of Attica without interpoſing for its de- 


F * tence, 
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Boo x fence, and had even begun a wall to encloſe Pe. 


V. 


loponneſus, and prevent the irruption of the Per. 


Sect. 2. ſians. But Themiſtocles, beſides his concern for 


thoſe at Salamis, who by this meaſure were to be 
given up to certain deſtruction, wiſely judged that 
the diſperſion of the fleet muſt be the certain con- 
ſequence of their leaving Salamis ; or ſhould they 
be kept together, the Greeks, he knew, never 
could engage on equal terms againſt ſuch a fleet 
as the Perſians were maſters of, except in narrow 
| ſeas, where induſtry and courage might ſupply 
the place of numbers. Accordingly, a council be- 
ing convened, he delivered his opinion with be- 
coming earneſtneſs. Eurybiades was againſt him, 
and would have enjoined him ſilence : but warm- 
ed by the diſtreſſes of his country, Themiſtocles 
ſtill perſiſted ; when the haughty Spartan, impa- 
tient of controul, raiſed his admiral's ſtaff to ſtrike 
him. Themiſtocles bore it. This brave Athe- 
nian, bold as he was in arms, in the vigour of 
life, general for a free ſtate, and commander of 
the greateſt part of the confederate fleet, bore the 
inſult without the leaſt violent emotion, and by a 
calm ſenſible reply, infinitely more keen than the 
retortings of wrath, completely humbled the im- 
perious Lacedemonian : ; Strike, ſaid he to Eu- 


rybiades, but hear me.“ Eurybiades, with all 


his pride, bluſhed, and dropt his arm. 
THEMISTOCLES then preſſed the Grecians by a 
number of convincing arguments not to leave Sa- 


lamis, but to try the fortune of a battle. In the 


midſt of his diſcourſe, he was again interrupted 
by Adiamantus, admiral of the Corinthians : 
They, faid he, might be permitted to ſpeak 
© thus, who have an home to contend for.*—* Un- 

* generous reproach” anſwered 1hemiſtocles : 
* ſhall the Athenians be told this, they, who have 
' abandoned all to fight for Greece ? But know, 
proud 
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proud Corinthian, that while the Athenians B o Oo x 


© have this power at ſea, they never can want an 


© home. Even on the Italic coaſt have we cities, Sect. 2, 


© where we have homes prepared for us, and where 
* thoſe very Athenians, you dare thus to inſult, 


might enjoy liberty and peace, were we not. 


moved by the miſeries of our common country. 


In ſhort, the force of 'Themiſtocles' words prevail- 


ed, and it was reſolved to remain at Salamis. 
How VER, one or two days after, when the 


Perſian fleet came up from Eubœa, (for they ſtaid 


there ſome days to ravage the iſland) and the Gre- 


cians beheld the ſeas ſpread over with the {hips of 


the barbarians, their fears revived, and moſt of 
the commanders ſeemed unwilling to wait a gene- 
ral engagement. Themiitocles dreaded the conſe- 
quence of thoſe wavering counſels, and to bring 


them to an iſſue, formed a deſign equally artful. 


and adventurous. He fent a. truſty meſſenger to 
tne king of Perſia to give him intelligence, * that 
he now had an opportunity of deſtroying at one 
* blow the whole naval power of Greece; that the 
admirals were meditating to depart, each to the 
defence of his own country; and that if he did not 
take care to prevent their eſcape, he would find 
himſelf involved in a tedious, expenſive war.” 
It ſoon appeared, how juſt were the apprehenſions 
of Themiſtocles. The foflowing night, at the in- 
ſtance of the chief commanders, a council was 


W AB LA 


aſſembled, and the queſtion for leaving Salamis 


was moved again with great vehemence. 
DokinG thele debates, the great Ariſtides join- 
ed the fleet. He owed his baniſhment to The- 


miſtocles: yet to this commander he firſt addreſſ- 


ed himſelf. We have long,” ſaid he to him, 
a Lantenken one with the other about authority 
and place. Let us put an end to this mean con- 
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BO OR teſt, and from this day ſtrive only, which of 
v. us ſhall perform the moſt faithful ſervice to his 
gect. 2, © country—you, in adviſing like a provident able 
| counſellor—], in punctually executing your 
commands. Shortly ſhall we have an opportu- 
nity of making proof of our zeal for the cauſe 
of Greece: the enemies are already ſurround— 
ing us on every fide, and with difficulty have! 
made my way hither from gina. —“ O Ariſti- 
des,” 'lhemiftocles anſwered, how have you 
outdone me! this noble cordiality of yours co- 
vers me with confuſion. But I will not be left 
behind: it ſhall be the endeavour of my whole 
life to equal this magnanimous precedent, and 
to cultivate the friendſhip and eſteem of the no- 
© ble Ariſtides.“ He then confided to him the 
ſecret, that it was by his contrivance Xerxes was 
forciag them to an engagement, and beſought him 
to go in, and inform the council of the poſture of 
the enemy. They heard the account with won- 
der, and ſeemed ſcarcely to give credit to it, when 
a ſhip belonging to ſome of the Grecian iſlanders 
came over to them from the Perſians with a con- 
firmation of the report. The neceſlity of affairs 


reſtored unanimity among the allies, and all 
made ready for battle, 


Soo as day appeared, they diſcovered the 
Perſian fleet, ranged in dreadful ſhew of war; for 
it conſiſted of more than four thouſand ſhips, 
whilit the Grecians had not four hundred. The 
Athenians nevertheleſs, led on by Themiſtocles, 
| bore down on the enemy with the reſolution of 
'F men who had every deareſt concern at ſtake, and 
| | were ſeconded by the reit of the fleet. The Per- 
ſians allo at firſt exerted themſelves vigoroully ; 
tor they were now in preſence of their king, who 
had ordered a throne to be erected for him on the 
Awe ſore, that he might enjoy the expected vic- 

= tory. 
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tory. But the order, the naval kill, and ſuperior Boo K 


courage of the confederates quickly changed the 


face of things. The Aſiatics, notwithſtanding the Sea. 2. 


weight and multitude of their ſhips, found them- 
ſelves unable to withſtand the regular and intrepid 


charge of the Grecian fleet; and when the confu- : 


ſion was once begun, their very numbers proved 

fatal to them, as they wanted ſea- room, and many 
of their veſſels, in the hurry of the flight, fell foul 
one of the other. All this time, the Athenians 


and thoſe of Ægina (for they above all others dif- 


tinguiſhed themſelves on this glorious day) were 
preſſing them in cloſe purſuit ; ſo that of all the 
ſhips they came up with, ſcarcely any eſcaped 
beg either ſunk or taken. 

Tre reader will judge for himſelf, what was 
now the condition of the preſumptuovs Nerres. 
The firſt workings of his rage were terrible. Some 
of the Phœnician commanders happening to ap- 


proach him, he ordered their heads to be ſtruck 


off, though they deſerved to be accounted amon 
the beſt and faithfulleſt of his ſervants. At length, 


Mardonius endeavoured to appeaſe the king. "He 


extenuated the loſs he had received; he aſſured 
him, that notwithitanding his diſgrace ut 
ſea, Peloponneſus muſt ſubmit, and that his land 
forces alone were ſufficient to ſpread deſolation 
through every part of Greece : But if the king, 
© ſaid he, would rather return to Aſia, let three 
a * hundred thouſand men be entruſted to me, and 

my lite ſhall anſwer for the ſucceſs.“ The pro- 


pola plealed Xerxes; for that unhappy prince 


dreaded nothing more than the event of a Pattle. 


He was alſo adviſed to accept of Mardonius' offer 


by Artemiſia queen of Caria, who had acquitted 
herſelf gloriouſly in the late engagement, and for 
her abilities was honoured by Xerxes above all 
the princes that attended him. Immediately after, 


arrived 
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B o O k arrived a meſſenger from Themiſlocles, to deſire 
V. him to haften away with all poſſible expedition, if 
Sect. 2. he meant to ſave his life, for that the Grecians 
were preparing to cut off his retreat. It ſeems, 
the Grecian commanders had it in deliberation to 
deſtroy the bridge which had been throw acroſs 
the Helleſpont, that Xerxes and all his army might 
periſh, In vai had Themiſtocles repreſented to 
them, that the Perſians ſtill had a very formidable 
force, and that deſpair would make even cowards 
' brave: when he found his opinion was ſet aſide, he I 
adviſed with Ariilides, and ſent off a truſty Bl 
meſſenger to the Perſian king. Xerxes therefore, $ 
terrified. at this proſpect, ſtole off with ſome few 
choſen men, and fled away towards the Helleſpont. 
When he arrived there, the bridge had ben 
broken by ſtorms ; but his fears making him ſup- F. 
poſe the enemy at his heels, he paſſed over, at the 
hazard of his life, in a ſmall veſſel, and hardly 
reached Abydus, not having ſo much as taken off 
his garments, according to ſome hiſtorians, ſince 
the action at Salamis. So changed was the 
fortune of this migaty emperor of Aſia! Mar- 
donius ſoon followed, and took up his winter 
quarters in Theſſaly. 
TIIE carlieſt attention of the victors, after ſo 
glorious a ſucceſs, was to pay their folemn thanks- 
givings to the gods, protectors of Greece. Amidſt 
the gloom of paganiſm, that generous people 
wanted not dilcernment to perceive, that to the 
favour of heaven was to be aſcribed the good 
fortune that crowned their arms. The next public 
concern was to confer ſuitable honours on thoſe 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of 
their country. Among theſe Themiſtocles was 
the firſt. Ihe wiſdom of his counſels, his cool- 
neſs and conduct in the day ot battle, his ſu- 


periority 
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periority of naval ſkill, eaſily obtained him a mark- B o O x 
ed degree of eminence. The Lacedemonians V. 
themſelves, with all their natural pride, conceded Sec. 2. 
to him the fame diſtinctions, as they beſtowed on 
Eurybiades, decreeing to this laſt the prize of 
valour, to Themiſtocles the prize of wiſdom. 
They even invited him to Sparta, where they pre- 
ſented him with a ſumptuous chariot, and at his 
departure ordered him to be attended to their 
frontiers by three hundred youths of noble birth; 
© an honour, ſuch as Sparta never paid to any but 
B Themiſtocles. What opinion alſo the Grecian 
5 chi: fs of other ſtates had of his abilities, appeared 
on a remarkable occaſion. After a naval victory, =_ 
EF; it was uſual that the commanders ſhould aſſemble | 
F in the temple of Neptune on the Iſthmus, and 
- write upon billets taken from the altar the names 
of thoſe that had fought belt—every captain wrote 
down his own name, and next, that of The- | 
miſtocles. But the higheſt honour Themiſtocles i" 
enjoyed, was at the enſuing Olympic feltival. I 
As ſoon as he appeared, the whole croud of * 
ſpectators ſent forth the loudeſt acclamations of li 
joy, and inſtead of obſerving the games, attended 
to nothing but the illuſtrious Athenian, admiring {| 
him, and deſiring all ſtrangers there to behold 1 
the deliverer of his country.“ It is ſaid, The- i 
miſtocles confeſſed, this was the happieſt day - no 
| © he had ever known, and that he then reaped the ji 
full reward of his labours.” Oy _ 
IT is however the unhappy condition of human 
nature, that ſome ſhametul ſtain often appears 
amidſt the purity of the brighteſt virtues. I hus 
it was with Themiſtocles. Wile as he was in 
council, and brave in war, he ſcrupled not, as 
we have ſaid already, any means of acquiring 
wealth; and in this view, he deſired the com- 
mand 
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the iſlands that had leagued with the Perſians. 


Seck. 2. Hiltorians generally agree, thar he obtained little 


honour in this expedition: they tell us, that 
none felt the power of his arms, but thoſe who 
had not money to purchaſe the favour of the 
rapacious general. But let us turn from the un- 


grateful topic: it is mortifying to obſerve ſuch 
blemiſhes in a character like his. And when it is 
conſidered, what a perſon he was, graced with 
ſuch a number of excellent qualities, of a courage 
ſo ſteady and active in the moſt trying perils, of a 


love ſo unalterable to his country, and which is 


the moſt difficult attainment of all, of that uncom- 
mon greatneſs of foul which enabled him to bear 
with calmneſs all the indignities the pride of 
Sparta threw out on him, it muſt ſurely move our 
wonder, how this meanne/s could find a place i in a 
mind ſo nobly conſtructed. 

Tx retreat of the Perſians gave an opportunity 
to thoſe of Athens to return to their ravaged city, 
and take up their reſidence in its ruins. In the 
mean time Mardonius was in Theſſaly, preparing 
tor the operations of war, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
ſhould permit them. Nevertheleſs he dreaded the 
Athenians greatly ; and if he could only conclude 
a peace with that brave people, he promiſed him- 
felt an eaſy conqueſt of the reſt of Greece. He 


therefore determined to ſend a ſolemn embaſly to 


Athens; for which purpoſe he made choice of 
Alexander king of Macedon, who, though in 
amity with the Perijans, was of Grecian extrac- 
tion, and entitled to the rights-of hoſpitality in the 
ſtaie of Athens. Of this meaſure the Spartans 
having received early notice, diſpatched embaſſa- 
dors with all ſpeed to oppoſe the intrigues of the 
Macedonian. The Athenians on their part, that 


all 
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all ſuſpicion of unfair proceedings might be pre- B o O & 
cluded, appointed that the embaſſadors both of V. 
Perſia and of Sparta ſhould have their public Sect. 2. 
audience at the ſame time. 
AlEXANDGR ſpoke firſt. He told the people, 
that his ſingular regard to them had moved him 
to accept this commiſſion: that Xerxes had ſent᷑ 
to tender them peace; and that, after all the 
grievous wrongs he had received from them, 
this mighty monarch was willing to become their 
benefactor and friend: that Mardonius had 
directions to reſtore to them whatever the waſte 
of war had deſpoiled them of, and beſides to 
offer them any other country they ſhould defire : 
that thoſe rights and liberties, which they held 
ſo dear, ſhould alſo remain to them; they 
ſhould be governed by the ſame laws, and enjoy 
the ſame worſhip : that indeed they had bravely 
oppoled the Perſian arms; but was it poſſible 
they ſhould aiways oppoſe them? the forces 
of Xerxes were paſt numbering, and his trea- 
ſures inexhauſtible : if they continued the war, 
they mult periſh in the end; if they made 
alliance with the Great King, they ſhould 
aſſuredly be happy.” The anxious Spartans then 
took up the diſcourſe. * The Athenians,” they 
oblerved, from the earlieſt date of time had 
been the aſſertors of liberty, men who eſteemed 
© it their glory to fight the battles of oppreſſed 
nations : nothing therefore could be more in- 
conſiſtent or dithonourable, than that they ſhould 
now conlent to take on themſelves the yoke of 
flavery : that it was their quarrel, which had 
firſt brought this war on Greece: with the 
deepeit concern the Spartans beheld the devaſta- 
tion of Attica, and the overthrow of ſo illuſtrious 
a city; but that in compenſation, during whatever 
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BO O R length of time the war ſhould laſt, it ſhould be the 
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peculiar care of Sparta to provide for the ſuſten- 
ance of all the Athenians that were not able to 
bear arms: that the magnificent promiſes of the 
Perſian were falſe enſnaring promiſes, their 
utter deſtruction being the object he really 
ſought under the fair ſemblance of amity and 
peace.” 

WEN the embaſſadors had made an end of 


ſpeaking, Ariſtides anſwered in the name of 
the commonwealth, To Alexander he faid, 


that it was but a mean proof of his affection to 
the Athenian people, to endeavour to betray 
them into infamy and bondage : that the 
Athenians were not ſtrangers to the power of 
Xerxes, and the multitude of his forces: but 
go,” added he, and tell Mardonius, that the 
dangers of war move us not; and as long as the 
ſun ſhall continue his courſe, never ſhall the 
Athenians have peace with Perſia ; never ſhall 
they forget their deſolated country, and the 
temples of their gods conſumed to aſhes. —As 
for you, ye men of Lacedemon, how could ye 
imagine that there was occaſion for a bribe to 
urge us to the defence of liberty; or that the 
large offers of the barbarian could tempt us to a 
ſervile peace? Know, that neither the faireſt 
poſſeſſions Xerxes can beſtow, nor all the 
treaſures the compaſs of the earth contains, 
thall ever induce us to renounce the glorious 


cauſe in which we are engaged. Remember 


only, that war is determined againſt us ; and 
that Attica muſt once more become a prey to 
thoſe ravagers, if our armies advance not into 
Beeotia to prevent them. Haſten therefore, and 
march to our aſſiſtance: the common proſperity 
of Greece calls upon you.” —. he 
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ferred a decree, that the prieſts ſhould have orders B Oo OK 
to pronounce tremendous execrations againſt any, V. 


who ſhould adviſe to make alliance with the Sect. 2. 


Medes, or to deſert the cauſe of Greece. 

Taresz hardy reſolutions, no doubt, muſt have 
occaſioned to Mardonius many 1ll-boding thoughts: 
but he had undertaken the charge of the war, 


and he was obliged to abide the iſſue of it. 
Accordingly, about the beginning of ſpring, he Bef. Chriſt 


gave orders that the Perſian forces ſhould move on 
towards Athens. The Spartans mean while, re— 
gardleſsofthefate of \t:ica, were employed in finiſh- 
ing the wall at the [fthmus, and in fortifying it with 


battlements. So that the Athenians, finding 
themſelves thus unworthily forſaken, and incapa- 


ble of themſelves to make reſiſt ance, abandoned 
their country, and retired again to Salamis. 
When Mardonius had entered the Attic borders, 
and diſcerned the condition of the Athenians, that 


they had neither army to oppoſe him, nor friends 


to depend on, he deemed it a good opportunity by 
a ſecond embaſſy to ſolicit them to peace. But 
theſe generous men knew not how to fell their 


liberty for a price. One perſon only was there 


found, who ventured to propoſe in ſenate, that 
they ſhould have reſpect to the diſtreſſes of their 


country, and put an end to this ruinous war. 


Immediately all the ſenators expreſſed their indig- 


nation at the infamous counſel, by ſtoning the 
author of it to death. The cauſe of the tumult 
being alſo divulged abroad, the Athenian women 


crouded to his houſe, and executedthelikevengeance 


on his wife and children. Hitherto Mardonius 
had held his hand from devallation ; but now 
convinced, that neither peril nor promiſe could 
influence the Athenians to accept of peace, he 
rafed or burnt whatever remained of the walls, 


the 
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Book the houſes, and temples, and made the whole 


V. 


city a ſmoaking ruin. 


After this noble feat, he 


Sect. 2. marched off towards Bceotia, not daring to wait 


even reaſon to believe, 


A A A K An 


an engagement in thoſe mountainous rugged parts, 
where his horſe could ſcarcely be of ſervice. 

ALL this time no Spartan army was to be ſeen 
on its march for the defence of Atiica. There is 


that this people beheld 
without much concern the deſtruction of their rival 


city. Embaſſadors from Athens failed not to make 
repreſentations at Sparta; but theſe were deluded 


with various promiſes until the fortifications at the 
Iſthmus were completed, and probably would have 
been diſmiſſed without any regard to their de- 
mands, had not the other Peloponneſians openly 
declared againſt ſo ſhameful a treachery. Parti- 


cularly the Tegeans, though in ſtri& connection 


with thoſe of Sparta, reproached them ſharply for 
their ingratitude to that brave people. They 
obſerved, that © if not a ſenſe of honour, yet ſelt- 

«© preſervation ſhould induce them to exert them- 
* ſelves : that it was to no purpoſe to hope ſecurity, 

if once the Athenians ceaſed to oppole the 
Perſian power ; and that they ſoon would find 
how weak a defence their boaſted walls afforded 
them, when their ports were univerſally open to 
the enemy.” Theſe remonſtrances had their 
effect: the Spartans ſent off privately by night 
forty thouſand men; and the enſuing day, when 
the embaſſadors according to cuſtom urged their 


ſuit, the Ephori told them with a ſmile, that 


their army was already on its march againſt the 
Perſians. 


AT the head of theſe troops v was Pauſanias: he 
was the ſon of Cleombrotus, and was conſtituted 
general in the room of Pliſtarchus, ſon to Leoni- 
das, who was not yet of age. Leotychides, the 
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other king, had been ſent with Xanthippus theBook 
Athenian to command the Grecian fleet, which V. 
now lay at Delos. Ariſtides joined PauſamiasSeQ. 2. 


with eight thouſand men; and the other Grecians 
arriving daily, the army was found to conſiſt of a 
hundred thouſand men and upwards. The forces 
of Mardonius trebled that number: nevertheleſs the 
Grecians marched after him into Bœotia, and 


encamped at the foot of mount Cithæron. Whilſt 


they lay here, an occaſion offered, in which the 


Athenians acquired ſignal honour. A detached 
party of horſe of the Aſiatics had inſulted the 


Megarean quarters. The Megareans, finding 
themſelves much galled, and fearing they ſhould 
be overpowered by the weight of numbers, ſent 


to Pauſanias to alk a reinforcement, a ſervice in 


which the reſt of the allies appeared not very 
willing to engage, when three hundred Athenians 
generouſly marched forth, and both repulſed the 
enemy, and flew Maſiſtius the leader of the de- 
tachment, a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed character, 
highly in eſteem both with Xerxes and the army. 


The Perſians mourned for him with great lamen— 


tations... | 


Tus exploit performed, the Grecians moved 


off from Cithæron towards Platææ, to a more 
convenient ſituation, and took their ſtation on one 
tide of the Alopus, the enemy extending them- 
ſelves along the other. It appears, that the ge- 
nerals of both armies apprehended danger in 
paſling this river; and therefore, agreeably to the 


humour of thoſe times when religion was made 
jublervient to political purpoſes, the diviners had 


declared, that victory was promiſed to thoſe who 
ſnould forbear to attack the enemy. Impreſſed 
with this belief, the two armies obſerved each 
other ſeveral days; and though ſkirmiſhes were 
3 frequent, 


334 


Boo x frequent, no general engagement followed. 


V. 


Sect. 2. the camp of the allies. 
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In 
this interval of time, dark treaſon was brooding in 


Certain Athenians of the 
beſt and nobleſt families, who had waſted their 
fortunes in the war, and ſaw themſelves fallen 
from that pre-eminence to which they might juſtly 
have pretended when Athens had her days of 
peace, conſpired to overturn the commonwealth, 
or if that could not be effected, to betray all into 
the hands of the Perſians. The black deſign was 


diſcovered to Ariſtides ; when this excellent 


pariot, apprehending the conſequences of proceed- 
ing with ſtrictneſs at this perilous juncture, choſe 
to let the whole guilt fall on eight perſons, and of 
thoſe to condemn two only ; and even they were 
by connivance ſuffered to eſcape. To the reſt, 
againſt whom ſuſpicious were entertained, he ſaid, 
that the enſuing battle was the tribunal where 
they were to juſtify themſelves, and give evidence, 


© that they had never engaged in any counſels but 
what were uſeful to their country.” 


By this 
prudent act of diſſimulation the dangerous con- 


ſpiracy was entirely diſſipated. 
ThE two armies had now remained within 
fight of each other eleven days, when Mardonius, 


who ſaw himſelf threatened with ſcarcity of pro- 


viſions, reſolved to paſs the Aſopus on the morrow, 
and give battle to the Grecians. Pauſanias had 
advice of this, and of the diſpoſition of the enemy: 

he took areſolution therefore of altering the arrange- 


ment of his army, by placing the Athenians, of 


whoſe bravery and experience he had the higheſt 
opinion, in that part where it was likely the battle 
would preſs molt. Accordingly he made them a 
compliment of the poſt of honour, the right 
wing, which had been always aſſigned to the 


Spartans, becauſe the oppoſite left wing was to 


conſiſt 
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conſiſt of the Perſians, eſteemed the braveſt among Bo o x 


the barbarians, and with whoſe manner of fighting 


the Athenians were belt acquainted. But Mardo- Sect. 2. 


nius, having learned by report this alteration, ſent a 
meſlenger to reproach the Spartans with deſerting 


their poſt, and at the ſame time changed likewiſe 


his order of battle. Theſe various evolutions 


prevented the oppoſite armies from 8 to an 


engagement on that day. 
Tux following night the confederate chiefs, who 


had for ſome time been ſtraitened both for water 


and proviſions in their preſent poſt, as the Perſian 
horſe continually infeſted all the paſſes around 
them, agreed to move oft immediately to other 
ground, diſtant about ten ſtades (between two and 
three miles) from the Aſopus. The Spartans 
and Athenians marched in two columns, the 


tormer along the hills, toavoid the enemies cavalry, 


the Athenians by the way of the plain: the reſt of 
the army obſerved not any order, the greater part 
of them preſſing on with the utmoſt precipitancy 
towards Platææ. When day appeared, and Mar- 
donius had intelligence that the Grecian camp 
was forſaken, he concluded the Greeks were fled, 
and commanded his forces to purſue them vigor- 
ouſly. His orders were readily obeyed ; they 


ruſhed after the ſuppoſed fugitives, as to certain 


victory, with mighty ſhouts and an horrible bar- 
barous noiſe, and ſoon came up with the Lacede- 
monians, theſe having been delayed by the obſti- 


nate behaviour of one of their commanders, who 


at firſt refuſed to obſerve the orders of Pauſanias, 
as bringing on Spartans the diſhonourable impu— 
tation of fleeing before the enemy. The Lacede- 
monians had only the Tegeans with them. In this 
diſtreſs, Pauſanias ſent off a meſſenger to the 
Athenians, to deſire they would haſten to his 

aſſiſtance: : 
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Bo o k frequent, no general engagement followed. In 


V. 


this interval of time, dark treaſon was brooding in 


Secc. 2. the camp of the allies. Certain Athenians of the 


beſt and nobleſt families, who had waſted their 
fortunes 1n the war, and ſaw themſelves fallen 
from that pre- eminence to which they might juſtly 
have pretended when Athens had her days of 


peace, conſpired to overturn the commonwealth, 
or if that could not be effected, to betray all into 


che hands of the Perſians. The black deſign was 


diſcovered to Ariſtides; when this excellent 
pariot, apprehending the conſequences of proceed- 


ing with ſtrictneſs at this perilous juncture, choſe 
to let the whole guilt fall on eight perſons, and of 
thoſe to condemn two only ; and even they were 
by connivance ſuffered to eſcape. To the reſt, 
againſt whom ſuſpicious were entertained, he ſaid, 
that the enſuing battle was the tribunal where 
they were to juſtify themſelves, and give evidence, 
that they had never engaged in any counſels but 
what were uſeful to their country.” By this 
prudent act of diſſimulation the dangerous con- 
ſpiracy was entirely diſſipated. 

Taz two armies had now remained within 
fight of each other eleven days, when Mardonius, 
who ſaw himſelf threatened with ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, reſolved to paſs the Aſopus on the morrow, 
and give battle to the Grecians. Pauſanias had 
advice of this, and of the diſpoſition of the enemy : 
he took areſolution therefore of altering the arrange- 


ment of his army, by placing the Athenians, of 


whoſe bravery and experience he had the higheſt 
opinion, in that part where it was likely the battle 
would preſs moſt. Accordingly he made them 2 
compliment of the poſt of honour, the right 
wing, which had been always aſſigned to the 


Spartans, becauſe the oppoſite left wing was to : 


conſiſt 
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cConſiſt of the Perſians, eſteemed the braveſt among Bo o x 


the barbarians, and with whoſe manner of fightin 


the Athenians were beſt acquainted. But Mardo- Sect. 2. 


nius, having learned by report this alteration, ſent a 
meſſenger to reproach the Spartans with deſerting 


their poſt, and at the ſame time changed likewiſe 


his order of battle. Theſe various evolutions 
prevented the oppoſite armies from coming to an 
engagement on that day. 

Tre following night the confederate chiefs, who 


had for ſome time been ſtraitened both for water 


and proviſions in their preſent poſt, as the Perſian 
horſe continually infeſted all the paſſes around 
them, agreed to move off immediately to other 
ground, diſtant about ten ſtades (between two and 
three miles) from the Aſopus. The Spartans 
and Athenians marched in two columns, the 
former along the hills, toavoid the enemies cavalry, 
the Athenians by the way of the plain: the reſt of 
the army obſerved not any order, the greater part 
of them preſſing on with the utmoſt precipitancy 
towards Platææ. When day appeared, and Mar- 
donius had intelligence that the Grecian camp 
was forſaken, he concluded the Greeks were fled, 
and commanded his forces to purſue them vigor- 


ouſly. His orders were readily obeyed ; they 


ruſhed after the ſuppoſed fugitives, as to certain 
victory, with mighty ſhouts and an horrible bar- 
barous noiſe, and ſoon came up with the Lacede- 
monians, theſe having been delayed by the obſti- 
nate behaviour of one of their commanders, who 
at firit refuſed to obſerve the orders of Pauſanias, 
as bringing on Spartans the diſhonourable impu- 
tation of fleeing before the enemy. The Lacede- 
monians had only the Tegeans with them. In this 
diſtreſs, Pauſanias ſent off a meſſenger to the 
Athenians, to deſire they would haſten to his 

aſſiſtance : 
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x aſſiſtance : but they had already joined battle with 
the Greeks in Mardonius' army, of whom the 


Sect. 2. Bœotians eſpecially charged the Athenians with 


exceſſive fury, ſo that Ariſtides was engaged in a 
ſharp and doubttul conflict, However Pauſanias 


received the barbarians in good order, by the 


help of which he obtained infinite advantage over 


them, their tumultuous numbers availing little 
againſt the cool and regular defence of the Lace- 
demonian line. The battle however continued to 


rage, until Mardonius fell. As ſoon as he was 


ſlain, and the choſen men about him had fallen, 
the whole army diibanded and fled towards their 
camp. And here began a fierce combat; for the 
Aſiatics had encompaſſed themſelves with fortifica- 
tions of wood, through which the Lacedemonians, 
ill experienced in the art of ſieges, in vain attempt- 
ed to force their paſſage, when the Athenians 


arrived, after defeating their part of the enemy, 


and attacked the works with ſuch ſpirit, that in a 


ſhort time the camp was ſtormed, and a prodigious 


ſlaughter enſued. Of this great multitude none 


eſcaped the ſword, excepting forty thouſand that 
made good their retreat with Artabazus at the 


beginning of the confuſion, and about three 
thouſand taken priſoners. What 1s not leſs ſur- 
priſing, on the Grecian ſide there fell only thirteen 


hundred and ſixty. Amongſt theſe was the 


Ariſtodemus we mentioned already : he had de- 
termined to wipe off the blemiſh of the day of 


Thermopylæ, and ruſhing in among the thickeſt 
of the enemy, fell at laſt, amidſt heaps of barba- 


rians ſlain by his hand. The judgment given by 


Sparta on this occaſion deſerves notice. They 


refuſed to Ariſtodemus the honours they paid to 
the memory of the reſt of their countrymen who 


had diſtinguiſhed themſelves, becauſe he ought 
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to die, deſpair was his motive. Of another Spar- B o O K 
tan alſo honourable mention is made: his name V. 
Callicratides. He was mortally wounded with an Sect. 2. 
arrow before the engagement began, and as they 
were bearing him off, Hard fate,” ſaid he, turn- 
ing him about to one of his fellow ſoldiers, © not 
© that I die for Greece, but that I die before I 
have performed any thing worthy of myſelf and 
« of my zeal for my country ! 

ARTABAZUS, to whoſe conduct it was owing - 
that any relicks of this mighty hoſt were preſerv- 
ed, was a noble Perſian, an upright, ſenſible, 
brave man, who had earneſtly endeavoured to 
diſſuade Mardonius from hazarding a decifive 
engagement. There was, he told him, a much 
ſurer way of ſubduing the Grecians than by 
© force of arms, by corrupting their chief leaders, 
and dividing them one againſt the other.“ Hap- 
pily for Greece, the pride of Mardonius would not 
ſuffer him to ſtoop to theſe arts of ſubtilty : the 
vain general promiſed himſelf, that all muſt yield 
to his ſuper-eminence of power, and that he could 
not fail of returning ſoon with glory and conqueſt 
to Aſia. Artabazus judged with what ſucceſs theſe 
hopes would be attended, and had formed the re- 
ſolution to ſave from deſtruction as much of the 
army as he could. Nevertheleſs, on the day of 
battle no man fought better, as long as the fate of 
it was doubtful; but as ſoon as he ſaw the ſcale 
turn, and Mardonius fall, he fled with forty thou- 
ſand men, and reached the Helleſpont with fo 
much diligence as to outſtrip the news of the Gre- 
clan victory. 
Ab yet, what would ſearcely be fuppoſed 
poſſible, this very ſuccels of the allied army had 
weil nigh proved more fatal to Greece, than all 
the dreaded Power of Xerxes. It was the cultoin 


of thele people, after a victory, to aflign the prize 
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Boo Oo K of valour, with the right of erecting a trophy, to 


V. 


thoſe who had fought beſt. The Athenians claim- 


Sect. 2. ed this honour, and the Spartans alſo claimed it. 


A 


5 K 6 


The jealouſy ſubſiſting between theſe two ſtates 
ſharpened the diſpute, which they were on the 
point of deciding by arms, when ſome of the con- 
federate chiefs propoſed, that both parties fhould 
wave their pretenſions in favour of the Platzans, 
that intrepid people, whoſe power was of too lit- 
tle moment to excite envy, and who had deſerved 
ſo well from their country. To this happy expe- 


dient all aſſenting, fourſcore talents, out of the 
immenſe booty taken, were ſet apart for the Pla- 
tæans to rebuild their city and the temples of their 


gods. Ariſtides added, that they ſhould ere 


an altar to Jupiter the deliverer; that a ſolemn 


« feſtival and games ſacred to liberty ſhould be ce- 
lebrated every fifth year at Platz ; that a gene 
ral levy ſhould be made throughout Greece to 
carry on the war againſt the barbarians; and 
that the Platæans fhould be exempt from all mi- 
htary ſervice, to the end that they might devote 
their whole time to the oblation of prayers and 
© ſacrifices for the ſafety and weal of Greece.” 
BEsIDts this monument of the piety and love of 
liberty of the Grecian people, an annual ſolemnity 


Wo 


Was at the ſame time inſtituted in memory of 


thoſe who were ſlain, the obſervation of which the 
Platezans took upon themſelves. Onthe yearly re- 


turn of this memorable day for Greece, the whole 


people of Platææ marched in proceſſion to the 


tombs of the brave men that died there for their 


country. The proceſſion began at the firſt dawn of 


day, and was opened by a trumpet ſounding as to 
battle. Ihen appeared ſeveral chariots, filled with 
garlands and myrtle branches. Next, a black bull, 


deſtined for the facrifice. After his. a number of 
young men, freeburn, bearing the ulual hbations ; 
. 7 
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for no //ave was permitted to afliſt at a ſolemnity B o o x 


| inſtituted to do honour to the martyrs of liberty. 


Laſt of all marched the chief magiſtrate of Pla- Yor. 
tææ, cloathed with a purple robe, and girt with 


aſword, which on that day alone he was permit- 
ted to wear. To him it belonged to perform the 


ſacred rites : he was to waſh the pillars that ſup- 


ported the monuments, and to rub them with 


{weet ointments : he was then to kill the victim, 
and having made his ſupplications to the gods, in 


concluſion it was his duty to pour forth a libation 
of wine to thoſe vindicators of their country, with 
theſe words, I offer this bowl to thoſe valiant 


© men who 25 their lives for the liberty of 


Greece. utarch tells us, that even to his 
time this remarkable ſolemnity was retained. The 
Athenian people likewiſe ordered, that panegyrics 
ſhould be pronounced every year in honour of the 


ſame patriots, by orators ſpecially appointed for 


the occaſion. 


TE next concern of the Grecians was to puniſh 
thoſe traitors to the cauſe of liberty, who had ta- 


ken part with the Perſians. Bœotia, of which 


Thebes was the chief city, had, as we have ſaid, 
been extremely active, as well as early, in the de- 
fection. Immediately then after the victory at 
Platzez, Pauſanias marched his army to Thebes, 
and laid ſiege to it. The 'Thebans ſoon capitulat- 
ed, and delivered up the heads of the Perſian fac- 
tion to Pauſanias, who put them to death. The 
Grecians had the wiſdom to content themſelves 
with this. A ſeverer enquiry againſt all the guilty 
might have proved the means of involvicg Greece 
in a dangerous domeſtic war, and of confirming 
in foreign engagements thoſe ſtates, which woe 
now rather to be brought back to the intercits an 
defence of their common country. 
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THE day on which the battle of Platææ was 
fought was rendered further memorable by a ſe- 


OT 2. cond victory obtained by the Greeks at Mycale in 


lonia. Their fleet, as we have ſaid, lay at Delos, 
under the command of Leotychides "and Xanthip- 


pus. Whilſt they were there, deputies arrived 


from Samos, beſeeching them to free the Aſiatie 
Greeks from the yoke of Perſia, and engaging to 
revolt, as ſoon as their fleet ſhould appear on the 
lonian coaſt. Induced by theſe promiſes, the ad- 
mirals bore away for Aſia. Xerxes had left there 
an army of ſixty thouſand men, under the com- 
mand of Tigranes; ; and there was beſides a pow- 
 erful fleet, cruiſing between the iſland Samos and 
the promontory Mycale. But the Perſians knew 


too well how dreadful the Greeks were in naval 


combat, to wait their approach: ſoon as they 
were appriſed of their purpoſe, they drew all their 
ſhips to ſhore under the protection of the land- 
forces, and ſurrounded them with ſtrong paliſa- 
does and deep entrenchments. When the allies 
found this, they determined to make to the contt- 
nent, and attack the enemy. This was an ha- 
zardous attempt. A numerous army lined the 
coaſt; and though Leotychides had the precau— 
tion to ſend heralds along the ſhore, to addreſs 
the lonians in the Grecian language, and to in- 
vite them to aſſiſt the confederates, yet was it to 
be feared their faith would follow the fate of the 
battle. Nevertheleſs, in contempt of ali danger, 
they prepared to land; and for ſome time the 
Perſians made gallant oppoſition : but at length 
borne down by tbe vigor of this intrepid enemy, 
they were forced to give way, and were followed 
by the Grecks into their very entrenchments. 
The ſequel may be eaſily conceived. None eſcap— 


ed the {word, but ſuch as conſulted their ſafety by 


flight; And of theſe alſo great numbers fell by the 
hands 
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hands of the Ionians, who roſe on them every Bo Ox 


where as they fled. The Perſian camp and fleet 


were taken, ſet on fire by the Greeks, and deſtroy- Sect. 2. 


ed entirely. When news of theſe diſaſters reached 
Xerxes, he retired precipitately from Sardis, 


where he had remained to this time, and removed 


to Ecbatane in Media. | 
TRE reader will pauſe with us for a moment to 
obſerve, how ſudden are the revolutions of. the 


greateſt empires, and to refle& on the cauſe of 


that wonderous change we have now in our view. 


 Fighteen months before, did Xerxes march into 
Greece with all the kings of Aſia in his train, and 


upwards of two millions of men in arms. TW o 
little ſtates only were there to oppoſe him. And 
yet, ſuch is the ſuperior ſtrength of wiſdom and vir- 
tue againſt pride, raſhneſs, and effeminacy—this 
mighty man is worſted in every place, at Thermo- 
pylæ, at Artemiſium, at Salamis, at Platææ, at 
Mycale. His evil genius purſues him inceſlantly ; 
and all the fruit he reaps from this pompous expe- 
dition 1s the mortification of having given glory, 
and wealth, and greatnels to the people for whom 
he had prepared deſtruction. As for the Greci- 
ans, they were at this point of time, we might 
venture to ſay, the greateſt people that ever ex- 
iſted. Not only they were brave—they were hu- 
mane, generous, compaſſionate: it was not a bru- 
tal courage that led them on; and thoſe very 
Athenians, who ſaved Greece at Salamis, might 
have been ſeen, ſome few days before, indulging 
all the ſoft tenderneſſes of domeſtic life, and melt- 
ing amidſt the embraces. of their parents, their 
wives, their children. It was this very excellence 
of mind, it was this force of virtuous ſentiments, 


that gave them ſtrength for battle: they were con- 


tending for a country made dear to them by all 
the tendereſt habitudes and moſt intereſting con- 
nections; 
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Boo x nections; they were vindicating the honour, the 


V. 


liberty, the life of all they loved, againſt the cru- 


Sect. 2. elty and ſavage luſt of outrageous barbarians. It 


was a grorious cauſe, and juſt heaven protpered it 
epa 

Tu two illuſtrious actions of Platææ and My- 
cale happened, as we have mentioned, on the ſame 


day, the firſt in the morning, the latter in the af- 


ternoon: yet hiſtorians agree, that the Grecians 
at Mycale, before they went to battle, received 
from Leotychides the important intelligence of 
their countrymen's ſucceſs at Platææ, diſtant from 


them not leſs than two hundred miles. But this 


was undoubtedly no other than the artifice of the 
Spartan king, who obſerving his ſoldiers poſſeſſed 
with anxious apprehenſions for the fate of the land 
army, contrived to rouſe them from their de- 


jection by cauſing theſe joyous tidings to be ſpread 


among them. When the report was confirmed, 
it is not ſtrange that its ſwift propagation ſhould 
be eſteemed miraculous. 

THE Greeks, after their ſucceſs at Mycale, pro- 
poſed to ſail immediately to the ſtreights of the 
Helleſpont, in order to demoliſh what had remain- 
ed of the bridge Xerxes had built there: but find- 
ing that, either by force of weather, or the plun- 
dering of the neighbouring people, even the ruins 
of it had been {wept away, the Lacedemonians 
and the reſt of the Peloponneſians returned home. 
The Athenians had other views: they paſſed over 
to the Cherſoneſus, aud laid ſiege to Seſtos. Seſtos 
was the principal city of the Cherſoneſus, a place of 
conſiderable ſtrength, and defended by a nume- 
rous garriſon under the command of Artayctes, 
a Perſian. This man had made an infamous uſe 
of his power : his manners were diſſolute, and his 
government cruel and oppreſſive. The Grecians 
eſpecially he had treated with great barbarity; and 

T now 
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now fearing the puniſhment he was conſcious 2*B oo K 
meriting, he determined to defend himſelf to th? V. 
utmoſt extremity. At length, when it was found Sect. 2. 
impoſſible to ſave the city, the governor and his 
garriſon fled out of it. But the time of vengeance 

was come. Moſt of the garriſon were intercepted 

by the Thracians, who ſacrificed the officers to 

their gods, and put the reſt to the ſword. Ar- 
tayctes and his ſon fell into the hands of ſome 
Athenian horſemen, by whom they were carried 

back to Xanthippus at Seſtos, and there, not- 
withſtanding the large offers he made to obtain his 

life, the Perſian expiated his cruelties#by a 

cruel death, being impaled alive by the command 

of Xanthippus, while his ion was ſtoned before 

his eyes.“ 1 3 
Tais done, the Athenians, laden with immenſe 
treaſure, returned in triumph to Greece. 


* Here Herodotus ends his hiſtory of the Grecian affairs. 
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known before its deſtruction. The Athenians 


found themſelves enriched with the Perſian ſpoils, 


and determined to omit nothing which might con- 
duce to the ſtrength and beauty of their new city. 
It was the advice of Themiſtocles, who paſſionate 


for the glory of his country, perſuaded the people 


to take in a wider circuit of ground, and to faiſe 
walls of ſtrength ſufficient to ſecure them againſt 
future invaders. The Spartans had always beheld 


the proſperity of Athens with an eye of jealouſy 


and diſlike : it is eaſy therefore to judge, how 
much this her encreaſe of power affected them. 
* To what might not this rival city aſpire, if en- 
'2rged and fortified, which even in ruins _ 

| able 
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NULTURE and peace now ſucceeded to the B oO & 
6 horrors which had deſolated Greece. The VI. 

city of Athens particularly began to riſe from its Sect. 1. 
ruins in far greater ſplendor, than it had ever gef. Christ 
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Book® able to exhibit ſuch wonders of aCivity  Em- 
VI. baſſadors were ſent immediately to put a ſtop to 
Se. 1. the daring attempt, with pretences the moſt 
plauſible and infinuating : they were to urge the 
concern that Sparta felt for the common proſpe- 
rity; to ſtate the danger which threatened the 
Athenians themſelves, ſhould the Perſians ever 
become poſſeſſed of a place of ſtrength in the midſt 
of Attica. Little regard being paid to theſe 
friendly remonſtrances, they threw off the maſk at 
length, and in the tone of maſters peremptorily 
forbad this ſpirited people, who had fo nobly ad- 
ventured all in the cauſe of liberty, to carry on 
their walls, under pain of the diſpleaſure of 

Sparta. 1 5 5 
THEMISTOCLES was a Wile ſtateſman : he pre- 
vailed on his countrymen to ſmother their reſent- 
ment, and to anſwer the arrogant embaſſy with 
gentleneſs. They replied, that perſons ſhould 
be deputed to Sparta, to remove whatever um- 
* brage they might have taken at the conduct of 
the Athenian people.” This hazardous commiſ- 
ſion Themiſtocles offered to execute; and accord- 
ingly being ſent in conjunction with two others, 
in a few days he arrived at Sparta: but he had 
artfully left his callegues on the road; fo that, 
when called to ſpeak, he declined it, on pretence 
of waiting the arrival of the other embaſſadors. 
In the mean time, the Atheniang wrought incel- 
ſantly to complete their walls, excuſing neither 
years nor (tation from the important ſervice, The 
Spartans had notice of their proceedings, and 
complained to Themiſtocles, who with an air af 
lincerity denied the charge, deſiring, if they had 
any ſuſpicions, that truſty perſons ſhould be ſent 
directly, to inſpect the walls, and make report. 
Underhand he had given directions, that the Spar- 
tan commiſſioners ſhould be detained till proper 
notice. 
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notice. And now, being aſſured that the walls Book 


were in a condition of defence, and his collegues 


being come, he demanded an audience, at which Sect. 2. 


he delivered his orders with a noble firmneſs, 
It was true,” he told them, Athens was now 
© a walled city, of ability to bid defiance to her 
© enemies. He himſelf had been the adviſer of 
© this meaſure, and he gloried in it, as the means 
of advancing the proſperity of his country. It 
was unworty of Sparta to envy the aggrandiſe- 
© ment of a ſtate, to which Greece owed her 
© liberties. If they attempted, in his perſon and 
£ 

© character of embaſſadors, their own miniſters 
© then at Athens muſt anſwer for the perfidy.” 


Whether through fear or ſhame, the Spartans 


diffembled, and Themiſtocles with his collegues 
was diſmiſſed without injury. 3 
Tux ſecurity of Athens was provided for by 


Jand : the next care of Themiſtocles was to defend 
her againſt naval invaſion. For this purpoſe he 


applied himſelf to the completing of the Piræus, 
that famed port, which from his exertions acquired 


every requiſite either for conveniency or ſafety. 


Its triple baſon was cleared to a capacity of receiv- 
ing numerous fleets. On ſhore were places ac- 
commodated for all the various arts, which a 
maritime power renders neceſſary. The dock and 


arſenal were ſurrounded with walls forty cubits in 


height, and ſo wide, that two chariots might drive 
on them abreaſt; the walls built of ſquare ſtones, 
bound together by bars of iron and molten lead. 
It is ſaid, that the Spartans would have oppoſed 
this magnificent undertaking, but that, through 


the artifice of Themiſtocles, they were again 


deceived. 
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that of his collegues, to violate the ſacred 
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Ir was about this time, whilſt the Piræan 
harbour was receiving its improvements, that 


Sect. 1. Themiltocles deviſed a project, which, if it did 


no honour to his uprightneſs, argued at leaſt a 
deep political ſubtilty. In an oration to the people 
he intimated, © that he had a deſign, to which if 
they would conſent, he would be anſwerable 
for the execution; but that it was not of a 
nature to be communicated to a public aflembly.” 
He was ordered to confer with Ariſtides, whoſe 
report Was, that nothing indeed could be 

more advantageous to the commonwealth than 
* the propoſal of Themiſtocles, but that at the 
* ſame time it was extremely unjuſt ;* on which 
the whole aſſembly without farther debate unani- 
mouſly rejected the ſcheme, and commanded 
Themiſtocles to think no more of it. He had 
purpoſed to burn the Pelonneſian fleets then at 
Gythium, by which ſtroke the maritime power of 
Greece muſt have remained indiſputably in the 
hands of the Athenians. The reader will obſerve, 
this was not the vote of a choſen number of grave 
ſenators ; it was the vote of a mixed multitude, 
of ſeveral thouſands of perſons of all conditions; 
and yet with one voice was the glorious reſolution 
paſſed, The annals of mankind can ſcarcely 
turniſh a ſimilar inſtance of a whole people, re- 
fuling to purchaſe empire itſelf at the expence of 
virtue. 

Ix the excellence of character manifeſted by the 
Athenians at this juncture may not improbably be 
found the motive, that induced Ariſtides to propoſe 
a law directly contradictory to his former principles 
of government. He had always ſtrenuouſly op- 
poled the power of the people. Neverthelels, 
ſhortly after the return to Attica, he preferred and 
carried a decree, * that the admiſſion to magiſtracy 


* ſhould 


e 
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* ſhould be open to all Athenians of what condition B o o x 


© ſoever. The illuſtrious patriot may have 


thought, too much confidence could not be placed Sect. 1. 


in thoſe citizens, who though poor in the advan- 
tages of fortune, had ſhewn ſuch a noble example 
of diſintereſtedneſs. Hiſtorians obſerve further, 
that the people, ſuch was their moderation in that 


golden age of their virtue, made not any uſe of 


the new privileges conceded to them: content 
with the right of pretending to the firſt dignities, 
they modeſtly confined themſelves to the lower 
offices of the ſtate, leaving the -more important 
places to be filled by thoſe of eminent birth. 
ALTHOUGH 1t does not appear that the Spartans 


knew any thing of the advice Themiſtocles had 
offered with reſpect to the ſhips at Cythium, other 


reaſons were not wanting to urge them on to the 


ruin of this great man, Beſides his behaviour 


during the embaſſy to Sparta, he had done them 
another injury which their pride could not forgive. 


After the battle at Platz, in a general aſſembly 
of the Grecian ſtates they had moved, that as 


* many of the Amphictyones as had confederated 
* with Perſia ſhould be diveited of their privileges.” 

A ſpecious propoſal ! ! but there were deep deſigns 
concealed under it. Some of the molt confidera- 
ble of the Amphictyonic nations had unhappily 
entangled themſelves in the Perſian league, fo 
that in fact no ſtate of any figure was out of the 


reach of this condemnation, Sparta and Athens 


excepted; the other members, of which this 
great council was to be compoſed, it fuch a 
reſolution took eft-&, were petty cantons, for the 
molt part under Spartan influence. This conſe— 
quence did not eſcape the penctration of The— 
miſtocles, by whoſe interpoſition the project miſ- 
carried. On theie accounts had the Lacedemo— 


nians 
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B Oo O K mans marked him out for deſtruction :; we ſhall 


VI. 


Sect. 


ſee anon how fatally they ſucceeded. 
HirHERTo the Grecians had been employed in 


Bef. Chriſt repairing the waſte which the 0 Ws 19 bad 


477+ 


made : they now reſumed the thoughts of war, 


by ſending off the combined fleet to the Aſiatic 
coaſt, to aſſure the liberties and independency of the 
Grecian cities in thoſe parts. Pauſanias the 


Spartan had the ſupreme command: Ariltides and 


Cimon were the Athenian admirals. They began 
their operations by ſetting free ſeveral of the 7h 
of Cyprus, which the Perſian held ; thence 
failing to Byzantium, a place ſtrong and well 


garriſoned, they reduced it, making a conſiderable 
number of priſoners. Promiſing as theſe begin- 


nings were, here was the end of Pauſanias' glory. 


Bef. Chriſt Proſperity had undone him ; he was become vain 


476. 


and inſolent; he had even conceived the deſign of 
betraying Greece to the Perſians, in which view 
he had, by means of ſome priſoners taken at 
Byzantium, entered into a negotiation with 
Xerxes, who ſtipulated to beſtow his daughter 
on him in marriage, and to advance him to the 
higheſt dignities. 

88 the victor of Platzee ſhould be induced 
to act the part of a traitor to his country, is in- 
deed a melancholy proof of the frailty of human 
virtue: but the cauſe of this perverſion mult be 
ſought for in the rich plunder, of which that very 
victory made him poſſeſſor. Till that time, 


plainneſs of manners and integrity of beart was 
the character of Pauſanias. But after the day of 


Platææ, when he found himſelf advanced in 


wealth as well as glory, and numbered among the 


firlt men of Greece, he began to entertain aſpiring 
thoughts, and to hate the ſimplicity and humilia- 
tion of the Spartan life, The new honours ene 
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which he was adorned, together with the ſucceſs BO OK 
that followed his arms in the preſent expedition, VI. 
contributed not a little to haſten the ruin of this Sect. 1. 
ambitious man. The officers of the allies ſoon 
perceived, that his deportment was no longer 

what it had been; that he affected much pomp 


and luxurious magnificence; and carried himfelt 


towards all that approached him with intolerable 
havghtineſs. And though his treaſonable prac- 


tices were little more than ſuſpected, yet did this 
contumelious demeanour ſettle them in a purpoſe 
of renouncing all obedience to Sparta, They 


applied to Ariſtides, whom they preſſed to accept ref. Chriſt 


of the command of the confederate fleet: but #75: 


that waſe Athenian refuſing to hazard the honour 


of his country until by ſome overt act they had 


put their ſincerity out of queſtion, ſome of rhe 


confederates ran foul of Pauſaniaz galley, and 


when. he threatened to chaſtiſe them, made anſwer, 
that his moſt prudent method was to retire ; and 
that he might thank fortune for her favours at 
Platææ, the remembrance of which alone re- 
* ſtrained them from ſhewing a quicker ſenſe of 
the ill treatment they had received at his 
hands. | 
In this manner was the ſuperintendency of Beſ Cui 
Greece transferred to the Athenian people. And 474. 
as it was pride and arrogance that threw Sparta 
out of the ſeat of power, ſo, ſay hiſtorians, was 
it the juſtice of Ariſtides, and the candour and 
affability of Cimon, that endeared the Athenian 
government to all the confederates. Indeed tne 
aſſociated Greeks gave a {till more convincing 
proof of their high eſteem. for the abilities and 
juft adminiſtration of Ariſtides, when they conſti- 
cated him, preſently after, their ſole commiſſioner, 


with full powers to tax every one of their ſtates in 


What! 
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B oO E what proportion of ſhips and money he ſhould judge 


proper, for carrying on the war againſt the Perſians, 


Set. 1. This delicate truſt he adminiſtred with that ſtrict 


fidelity, that in all the cities and iſlands, through 
which he paſſed in order to ſurvey and value, he 
was received with acclamations, and at his depar. 
ture purſued with bleſſings; and a tax, the firſt of 
the kind ever known in Greece, was collected 
with the greateſt eaſe, and paid with the utmoſt 
chearfulneſs, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory 
by the remarkable title of the happy lot of Greece. 
The aſſeſſment fixed by Ariſtides was of four 
hundred and ſixty talents, and the money was to 


be depoſited at Delos. Fortunate Athens, had 


ſhe never forgotten thoſe gentler arts of upright- 
neſs and clemency, which alone are the ſecurity 
of governors, and render empire amiable ! 


THE temper of the Spartans was ill accommo- 


dated to bear with patience this diminution of 
honour. At firſt they talked of aſſerting their 


ſuperiority by force of arms, and probably would 


have declared war againſt rhe Athenians, had not 


Hetæmoridas one of their ſenators, a perſon in 


high repute for wiſdom and integrity, diſſuaded 
them from ſo ruinous an attempt, calling to their 
remembrance the laws of Lycurgus, which forbad 
all pretenſions to an empire, not to be ſupported 
without hazarding the virtue and, ſober manners 
of the Lacedemonian people. Pauſanias however 
was brought to his trial for a behaviour ſo dero- 
gatory to the honour of his country: but he 
eſcaped puniſhment as yet, being acquitted for 
want of ſuch proof as the laws of Sparta required. 
His buſy ſpirit not ſuffering him to reſt, he returned 


to the ſea-coaſt, though without any authority 


from the ſtate, where he continued to carry on a 
correſpondence with Artabazus, governor of the 
maritime 
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maritime parts of Aſia Minor, who had orders B o OK 
from Xerxes to concert meaſures with him. But VI. 
his intrigues being traverſed by the Athenian Sect. 2. 
generals, and the Ephori commanding him home 
to anlwer to certain new articles of impeach- 
ment, he was obliged a ſecond time to leave*Afia. 
His trial nevertheleſs had a favourable iſſue; and 
notwithſtanding the many charges preferred 
againſt him, particularly one for having en- 
couraged the Helotæ to revolt, he obWined his 
acquittal. The judges, it has been ſaid, were | 
willing to ſoften the ſeverity of the laws in behalf 
of a perſon of royal blood, who was guardian to 
their king, and had formerly deſerved ſo well of 
Sparta. But as gratitude and lenity were not the 
characteriſtic virtues of Spartan judges, it ſeems 
more reaſonable to conjecture, that they acted ö 
from political motives with reſpect to Pauſanias, | 
whom his conneCtions and numerous dependants | 
rendered formidable. He had engaged the ſlaves | 
lo aſſiſt him; and thoſe ſong of deſpair, headed by ll 
a man like him, might probably have ſhaken the _ 
Spartan ſtate : therefore was it judged expedient 
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F5 to deal mildly with him. It is certain that, about 
3 the very time when he was ſuffered to eſcape, ; 
Ch ſeveral of the moſt warlike of the Helots were for 


ſome undivulged guilt cruelly put to death, even 
in the ſanctuary where they had taken refuge. 
However, the lenity ſhewn to Paulanias did not 
inſpire him with better ſentiments. Steady to his 
wicked project, he. contived means to tranſmit 
ſundry letters to Artabazus, and among the reſt, | | 
truſted his diſpatches to one Argilius, acreaturc of his | 
own, and ſtrongly attached to him. An ill-boding | 
ſuſpicion diſturbed the breaſt of this man, becauſe | 
he had obſerved, that of all the couricrs lately | 
employed by Pauſanias not one had returned: to = 
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Book ſatisfy his apprehenſions therefore, he opened the 


The 


letters, in which he found a charge to Artabazus 


Sect. 2. to put him to death, in like manner as he had 


ſecured the fecrecy of the other meſſengers. 
Affrighted at this, and exaſperated againſt his 


maſter, he immediately diſcloſes the whole matter 


to the Ephori, who being tender of condemning 


a perſon of Pauſanias' conſequence except on the 
ſtrongeſt evidence, directed the witneſs to conceal 
his  havilly applied to them, and to flee to a 
ſanctuary, on pretence of dreading the reſentment 


of Pauſanias. As they expected, ſo it happened. 
Argilius having taken ſanQuaryinthetemple of Nep- 
tune at Tænarus, Pauſanias directly took the alarm, 
and haſtened thither. His meſſenger confeſſed to 
him that he had opened the letters, and then 


breaking out into expoſtulations with him con- 


cerning the cruel orders of which he was to have 


been the victim, gave the Ephori, who were con- 
cealed in an inner room, the opportunity of 


hearing from Pauſanias' own mouth a full con- 


feſſion of his treaſon. His ſentence of condem- 


nation was now inevitable. But this unhappy 
prince, conſcious of guilt, and haunted with 
apprehenſions, prevented the laws by fleeing for 


protection to the temple of Minerva. It had 
been an inſult to religion to have forced him 


thence. Another expedient was therefore thought 


of. He was immured within the ſacred walls, 


and ſtarved to death, his own mother ſhewing 


her fellow citizens the example, and laying down 


the firſt ſtone at the temple gate. So much did 
the patriot-feeling at Sparta overpower even the 
ſtruggles of a mother's tenderneſs ! 

In the ruin of Pauſanias domeſtic envy and the 
Spartan animoſity conſpired to involve The- 
miſtocles allo, though impartial Kue has ac- 

1 | quitted 
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quitted him of the imputation. The fortunes of B o O K 


th's great Athenian are ſo connected with the 


hiſtory ' of the times in which he lived, that no Seck. 


apology ſeems neceſſary for purſuing them in 
detail. 

AFTER the allies had thrown off the Spartan 
voke, Cimon, who now faw himſelf at the head 
of the Grecian confederacy, remained not inactive. 
He carried on the war in Thrace, where he re- 
duced Fion, though garriſoned by a confiderable 
body of Perſians, and chaſtiſed certain of the 


bordering Thracians who had aſſiſted the enemy. 


This ſiege i is rendered memorable by the extraor- 
dinary behaviour of the governor, named Butes : 
he defended himſelf to the laſt extremity, when 
finding the place no longer tenable, he built up a 
pile, fet it on fire, and conſumed his 3 


his family, and binifelf in the midſt of it. 


was well for the Greeks, there were not 3 


Buteſes in the ſervice of Xerxes. By the fall of Eion 
the Athenians became maſters of the important 
city of Amphipolis, of which Eion was the port 


and place of mart. 

Faom Thrace Cimon paſſed over to the neigh- 
bouring iſland Scyros, on the Magneſian coaſt, 
whence he ejected the Dolopians, a people in- 
famous for piracy, and in their room planted a 
colony of Athenians, in order to open the trade 
of the Egean ſea. But what crowned theſe im- 


portant ſervices of Cimon was his fortunate dil- 


covery of the bones of Theſeus. We have re- 
lated in the hiſtory of that prince, who laid 
the foundation of the Athenian democracy, 
that he ended his days in this iſland. Cimon 
therefore, having found out the ſpot where his 
bones lay, attended them to Athens with extraor- 
dinary pomp, and ſhew of the higheſt reverence. 
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B Oo O x The precious remains were depoſited in that city 


VI. 


in a ſumptuous monument, games were inſtituted 


Sect. 2. on the occafion, and prizes propoſed both to the 


agoniſtic combatant, and to the poet who ſhould 
grace the ſolemnity by the fineſt dramatic per- 
tormance. Several remarkable circumſtances 
concurred to adorn this poetical conteſt. Cimon, 
and the other generals with him, diſdained not to 


| beſtow the wreath with their own hands; and 
theſe men, who by their exploits abroad had fo 
nobly advanced the glory of their country, now 


ſhewed (what we have already ſaid was the particu- 
lar praile of this illuſtrious people) that their deli- 
cacy of taſte in literature was not leſs than their 
bravery in the day of battle. The extraordinary 


merits alſo of the diſputants did ſingular honour to 


the feſtival. It was on this occaſion that 


Sophocles, afterwards the great ornament of the 


Athenian ſtage, produced his firſt drama, and carried 
off the prize from Æſchylus, who had long 
reigned without a rival. We are told, this change 
of fortune deeply affected the old poet: he im- 


mediately left Athens, and retiring to Sicily, 
ended his days there. 


By theſe ſplendid entertainments, 2 ſo well 


adapted to the genius of the Athenians, and con- 


lecrated beſides to the memory of a prince they 
held ſo dear, Cimon was conſulting the intereſts 
of his ambition; he was eſtabliſhing himſelf in 
the hearts of his. countrymen, of which The- 
miſtocles was daily loſing his hold. The temper 
of theſe two competitors for fame was very 


different. Cimon open, liberal, courteous, pol- 
ſeſſed an infinite advantage over a man whoſe 


vanity rendered him burdenſome even to his 
friends. Proud of his exploits, Themiſtocles 
made them his continugl theme of diſcqurſe, and 

- was 
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was inceſſantly claiming a reſpect, which he hardly Boo « 


could have miſſed of, but by claiming it. His 


. 


ſelf-ſufficiency carried him even to the length of Sect. 2 


erecting a temple, near his own houſe, to Diana 


the inſpirer of wiſe counſels, in which he placed his 


ſtatue, as if he by the wiſdom of his counſels had 
ſaved his country. True, he had: but the proud 
Athenians could not bear to be upbraided with it. 


Cimon, who had always been a ſecret enemy of 


his (for by his family connections he was naturally 
engaged in the oppoſite party) ſaw this was the 
opportunity for removing his formidable compe- 


titor. The emiſſaries of Sparta likewiſe exerted 
their utmoſt induſtry to procure his deſtruction. 


Thus purſued, hated by the nobility, forſaken by Bef Chriſt 


the people, was Themiſtocles, after all his eminent 
ſervices, driven into baniſhment. Such 1s the 


worth and ſtability of popular favour ! Plutarch 
mentions a ſenſible obſervation to 'this purpoſe, 
made by the father of Themiſtocles to his ſon, 


when he was firſt courting political honours. 
Pointing to ſome old galleys that lay on the 
ſhore, Take notice, ſaid he, thus are 


* miniſters, when no longer neceſſary, re- 


* warded by the forgetful multitude.“ Hiſtorians 


remark, to the honour of Ariſtides, that though 
often much oppoſed and injured by Themiilocles, - 
attached alſo by ſtrong ties to Cimon, of whom 


he had long been the protector and the friend, he 
nevertheleſs abſolutely refuſed to engage in this 
ungenerous proſecution. _ | 

For ſome time our illuſtrious exile enjoyed a 
peaceful retirement at Argos : but his enemies, the 
Spartans eſpecially, envied him even this. Pre— 
tending to have found in the papers of Pauſanias 
ſome intelligence of a correſpondence between 


theſe two great leaders, they required that The- 
3 - miſtocles 
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B Oo k miſtocles ſhould be forced from his place of re. 


VI. 


fuge, to abide his tria before the tribunal of the 


Sect. 2. Amphictyons. lhe truth was, Pauianias, on 


learning the diſgrace of Themiſtocles, had partly 


opened his deſigns to him, adviſing him to revenge 


himſelf on his ungrateful country by ſoliciting the 
Perſians to war: but the noble Atben ian rejected 
the propoſal, and would have diſſuaded Paufanias 
from his baſe purpoſe. However the partans 


whether they thirſted after the blood of this ob- 


noxious man, or fought to throw off from them- 
ſelves the reproach of Pauſanias? treaſons, earneſtly 
urged the charge. Themiltocles there Gre, 
not daring to truſt to the integrity of judges lo 


prejudiced, made his eſcape out of Argolis; and 


through various hazards, fleeing from place to 
place, to Sicily, to Corcyra, to Epirus, to Mace- 
donia, to Aſia Minor, expoſed to a multiplicity of 
diſtrefles, and often obliged to owe his ſafety to 
mean diſguiſes, he at laſt reached the Perſian 
court. 

ARTAXERXES reicned at this time. His father 
Xerxes, after his unfortunate expedition againſt 
Greece, had confounded the peace of his royal 
houſe by the blackeſt-inceſts and murders, and 
had at length periſhed by domeſtic treachery. 
Artal-anus, one of his principal officers, imbrued 
his hands in the blood of his maſter, and had 
even projected to ſecure the imperial dignity to 
himſelf by deſtroying the whole family of 


the Achæmenidæ. But Providence preſerved Ar- 


taxerxes, who was now ſeated on the throne of 
his fathers, when Themiſtocles came to Suſa. 
Some contrivance was neceſſary to obtain admit- 


tance into the king's preſence, which being effect- 
ed, Themiſtosles thus di:covered himſelf: I am, 


faid he, C Themiſtocles the Athenian, perſecuted 
and 
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cy 


the miſchiefs I have wrought to Perſia, am fled 


La 


* 


But remember, if thou deſtroyeſt me, thou 
deſtroyeſt the enemy of Greece: in preſerving 
me, thou preſerveſt to thyſelf an able and faith- 
ful ſervant.” Artaxerxes could not without 


* 


N 


qe 


altoniſhment behold before him, in the low condi- 


tion of a ſuppliant, a perſonage whoſe very name 
had for a long time made all the nations of his 
empire tremble. He was ordered to return the 
next day, at which time, Artaxerxes before all 
his court received him with the higheit marks of 
eſteem and honour. He prelented him to his 
queens and concubines ; he gave him two hundred 
talents, the price that had been offered for his 


head by the Perſian court; and he beſtowed on 


him for a maintenance the revenue of three large 
and opulent cities. It is ſaid, the king was ſo 
tranſported with joy at this unlo, ked-for event, 
that on the night after the arrival of the illuſtrious 
Grecian, he was obſerved to {tart frequently as he 
ſlept, and to exclaim, I have Themiſtocles the 
* Athenian And he was on many occafions 
afterwards heard to pray to his god Arimanius, 
that he would poſſeſs all his enemies with the like 
frenſy of perſecuting and baniſhing the braveſt 
men amongſt them. 


350 


and baniſhed by the Greeks, and who, after all Book 


. 


to thee for refuge. My fate is in thy hands. SeCt. 2. 


Tuk remaining days of Themiſtocles were g Chit 


proſperous, as far as wealth and honours could 
render them ſuch : and except the mortifying re- 
flection, that he was a dependant in a foreign ſand, 
which to a man of his exalted ſoul, who held 
liberty fo precious, mult have carried a {ting in 
his happieſt hours, he enjoyed every thing his 
fondeſt wiſhes could have in proſpect. He had 
the love and confid cence of Artaxerxes; he was 

admitted 
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B o o k admitted even to his inmoſt thoughts; ſo that in 


VI. after time, when the Satraps would invite a Grecian 
Sect. 2. to Suſa, they promiſed him, that he ſhould live 
Vith the Great King as Themiſtocles the Athenian 
had lived with Artaxerxes. As to the manner of 

his death, it is related variouſly. Some pretend, 

that he put an end to his own life. But this 
account, ſo injurious to the memory of The— 
miſtocles, is generally rejected by judicious writers. 


Bef. Chriſt It is more credible, that he died ot extreme diſtreſs 


466. of mind, his heart ſtruggling between affection 
i for his native country, and the gratitude he owed 
to his royal benefactor. For at this period of 


time the Athenians had made ſuch an impreſſion 


on ſeveral parts of the Perſian empire, that Ar- 
taxerxes, apprehenſive of the iſſue, had determined 


to raiſe extraordinary forces, and to ſend them, 


with Themiſtocles at their head, to oppoſe that 
formidable enemy. The hero of Salamis, injured 
as he was, could not bear the thought of appear- 
ing in battle againſt his countrymen : the anguiſh 
he ſuffered on the occaſion is ſuppoſed to have 


ſhortened his days. Pauſanias in his Antiquities 
of Greece tells us, that his bones were afterwards 


removed from the city of Vagneſia, where he 
died, to the Piræus at Athens, and that the monu- 
ment erected to him ſubſiſted to his time. Such 
was oftentimes the ſtrange gratitude of Athens, 
honouring thoſe when dead, whom living ſhe had 
unjuſtly perſecuted and oppreſſed. 

WI now return to the general n of Greece. 
Cimon, on whom, T hemiſtocles being removed, 
and Ariſtides advanced in years, the whole weight 
of government reſted.” ſought to ſupport his credit 
at home wy the ſplendor of his exploits abroad. 
He ſailed from Athens with a fleet of more than 
two hundred ſhips of war, and entering the 

Aſiatic 


Ref. Chriſt. 
471. 
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Aſiatic ſeas, routed and diſperſed the Perſians BO O XR 


wherever he met them, forced into their harbours, 


361 


VI. 


ſunk their ſhipping, and effectually ſecured the Sect. 2. 


liberties and tranquillity of all the Grecian colonies 


in t: oſe parts. Affrighted at the progreſs of the gef Chef 


Athenian arms, the Perſian admirals retired to 
Pamphylia, to the mouth of the Eurymedon, 
where their fleet, three hundred and fifty ſtrong, 
was ſupported by a conſiderable land army en- 
camped near the ſhore. Cimon nevertheleſs pur- 
ſues them hicher, and after a ſhort engagement, 
deſtroys this whole naval power, taking two 
hundred of their ſhips; and then, even before his 


men had wiped off the ſweat and blood of this 


action, commands them to make a deſcent, and 
attack the enemy on land. A daring attempt this, 


conſidering, theſe were freſh forces, were ſuperior 
in number, fought on firm ground, and had an 


opportunity of charging regularly; whereas the 
Grecians had already gone through the toils of 
one battle, and were in danger of ſuffering from 
the tumult and contuſion that naturally attend a 


debarkation. Soon however as the word was 


given, they leap on ſhore, and ſword in hand ruſh 
on the enemy. Never had the Perſians fought 
better than on this occaſion. They diſputed the 


ground inch by inch, they charged with vigour, 


they rallied frequently; but all in vain : the forces 
on land had the ſame fate with thoſe at ſea ; they 
were broken and diſſipated, and after a prodigious 
Naughter, the camp, with all the immenſe treaſures 
contained in it, fell into the hands of the victori— 
ous Greeks. Thus in one day did Cimon obtain 
two victories, equalled by hiſtorians to thoſe of 
Platææ and Salamis. And as if nothing was to 
be wanting to complete his triumph, ſcarcely was 
this over, when he had the good fortune to inter- 

cept 
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B o O K cept eighty Phoenician veſſels, which were to 


VI. 
Sect. 2. after this 


Bef. Chriſt ſuch was the terror that had taken poſſeſſion of 


469. 


public ſpirit of this princely Athenian. 


have reinforced the Perſians. It is ſaid, that 


deadly blow, the barbarians had 
neither courage nor ſtrength left to them. And 


them, that the enſuing year, when they had a 
ſquadron of ſhips on the coaſt of Thrace, and 
their troops had overrun the Cherſoneſus, Cimon 


going thither with four gallies only, defeated 


them, took thirteen of their ſhips, obliged them 
to abandon the peninſula, and ſubjected the 
whole diſtri to the Athenian commonwealth. 

IT may be eaſily conceived, that a very great 
encreaſe of power and opulence to Athens would 
be the reſult of ſo many viQtories. That at 
Eurymedon eſpecially gave much ſplendor to this 
illuſtrious city, moſt of the rich ſpoils taken from 
the Perſians being applied to the conſtructing of 
noble and uſeful works. Cimon likewiſe, out of 
his portion of the plunder, greatly contributed to 
the improvement of Athens. 
city with fine walks and ſtately porticoes ; he ſet 
the forum around with palm trees; he laid out 
places for horſe races and gymnaſtic exerciſe; 
and the academy alſo, ſo renowned in after ages 


on account of its philoſophic ſchool, he planted, 


and beautified with fountains. Such was the 


In his 
earlier days, the wreck of his domeſtic fortune 
obliged him to retrench much of that bountiful- 
neſs to which his natural temper inclined him; 
but now, bleſſed with abundant wealth, in this 
elegant manner did he ſhare it with his country. 
His whole plan of life was in the ſame ſtyle of 
magnificence : his gardens were all thrown open 
for the uſe of the people, his table ſpread every 
day for the reception of the poorer citizens; and 

i whenever 


He adorned the 
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whenever he met an Athenian whoſe garb or Book 
countenance ſpoke diſtreſs, he took care that ſome VI. 
rich preſent ſhould be privately conveyed to him. Sect. 2. 
Vet what is molt admirable in all this, he ſought 
not popular favour; ſteady in his principles of 
government, he warmly ſupported the intereſts of 
the nobility : it was his heart that dictated to him 
this noble uſe of 1iches; the good man delighted 
in diffuſing joy and happineſs. 5 
TE flow of wealth, of which the ſtate of 
Athens now became poflefled, received a continu- 
ed ſupply from a new political eſtabliſhment, the 
deviceof Cimon. According to theterms ſettled by 
Ariſtides, the confederate ſtates were to ſerve perſon- 
ally in the wars againſt the Perſians. But Cimon, 
perceiving that they performed this ſervice with re- 
luctance, and deſirous to aggrandize his country, 
propoſed other meaſures. It was ſtipulated, that 
the confederates ſhould pay additional contributi- 
ons in lieu of the forces they were to furniſh, and 
that the whole burden of military preparations 
and the buſineſs of war ſhould be borne by the 
Athenians. It is remarkable (ſo ſhort a way 
human wiſdom reaches) that both the one and the 
other were undone by this arrangement. To the 
Grecian ſtates, who promiſed to themſelves much 
eaſe and remiſſion from martial toil, it became the 
ſource of a ſlothful inadtivity; their bodies were 
encrvated, the vigour of their ſpirit was loſt, till 
from allies and equals they ſunk into mere tribu- 
taries. By the ſame illuſive ſcheme the Athenians, 
inſtead of eſtabliſhing their empire more ſecurely, 
impaired it: they engaged in unneceſſary wars, 
they made diſtant conqueſts, | they drained by 
t1equent colonies the mother city of her induſtry 
and vital ſtrength. It is true, the charge they 
had undertaken preſerved among them the uſe of 


Arnis. 
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B oo k arms. But then, at the ſame time, they forgot 
VI. thoſe other virtues that had raiſed them to great- 
Sect. 2. nels; they forgot their mercy, their integrity, 
their temperance; they learned violence and op. 
preihion ; they exacted payment of the contribu- 
tions with too much loftineſs, rather as a mark of 
homage than as a debt to the public weal; whilſt 
thoſe treaſures, which were deſigned for the de- 
fence of Greece, were laviſhed away in works of 
ſhew and public decoration, and in the end (as 
will always happen) in private luxury. Ina word, 
the deliverers of Greece became her ravagers ; 
and envy and hatred, the ſure attendants of power 
abuſed, cloſely purſued and overtook them. The 
fate of the Athenians however is not ſingular : 
the greateſt nations of the earth have trod the 
ſame road, proceeding by a gradation which ane 
would be tempted to call inevitable, from diffi- 
culty and diſtreſs, to proſperity, to infolence, to 
decay and final ſubverſion. : Ap: | 
Tur people of Athens ſoon gave proof, what a = 

fatal truſt had been repoſed in them. The Nax- 1 
ians refuſed to pay the tax aſſeſſed; and immedi- 
ately were they treated as revolted ſubjects; their 
cities were ſtormed, their iſland laid waſte, their 
| ſons and daughters fold to bondage. Soon after, 
they of Thaſus felt the weight of the Athenian 
arms. They had inſolently aſſumed a kind of in- 
dependency, and had dared to ſeize on the rich 
Thracian mines of which they were antiently poſ- 
ſeſſed. War therefore was denounced againſt 
them; and notwithſtanding their numerous fleets 
and their bravery in battle, though for three years 
they defended themſelves with the utmoſt obſtina- 
cy, their very women loſing their natural timo- 
rouſneſs in their concern for their country, and 
expoſing their lives for her ſafety, the Athenians 
| MS, nevertheleſs 
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nevertheleſs prevailed at laſt, and deprived them B O OK 
of their territories, their treaſures, their ſhipping, VI. 
diſmantled their places of ſtrength, and left them Sect. 2. 
a weak and humbled people. 
Wir great reluctance the excellent Cimon took | 

on himſelf the conduct of theſe expeditions, com- 

pelled to it by the impetuoſity of his countrymen, 

which he ſought therefore to direct againſt a 

foreign enemy, as ſoon as an opportunity preſented | 

itſelf. duch a one was found in the revolt of Bef Sri 
Inarus of Lybia and Amyrtæus the Egyptian 
againſt Artaxerxes, which inſurgents applying to 
Athens for aſſiſtance, received a ſupply of two 
hundred ſhips with a large body of forces. But 

whilſt Cimon was exerting his endeavours to 

make the Athenian name terrible in diſtant coun- 

tries, faction and intrigue had been at work at 

home, A ſtrong party was formed againſt him 

under two popular leaders, both of great abilities, 
Pericles and Ephaaltes ; the latter a bold, enterpriſ- 

ing, violent man, of the ſtricteſt integrity in the 
adminiſt ration of the public money, and who made 

uſe of this very praiſe as a ſure inſtrument to effect 

his ambitious purpoſes. Pericles, rich and noble, 

had to his father Xanthippus, who commanded 

the Athenians at Mycale; his mother was of the 
family of the great Cliſthenes. Nature and edu- 

cation bad conſpired to beſtow on him whatever. 

adorns and recommends, excellent parts, a mind 

highly cultured, a winning countenance, an inſi- 
nuating addreſs : as a ſtateſman, he was profound; 

as a ſpeaker, powerful beyond any that Athens 

had ever yet beheld ; he was beſides an able gene- 

ral, wiſe in council, brave in battle. What a 
bletifig might this man have proved, if he had 

placed himſelf under a guide lels treacherous than 
ambition | Swayed by this principle, as the nobi- 

Dn lity | 
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Boo K lity ſtood with Cimon, Pericles devoted himſelf 

VI. to the party of the people, and he and Ephialtes 
Sect. 2. wrought together. 

THEIR firſt ſtep was to corrupt the multitude, 
by rendering them luxurious and venal. They 
propoſed, that the expence of ſhews and theatrical 
entertainments ſhould be defrayed out of the pub- 
lic revenues ; that the ſalaries ſhould be raiſed of 
thoſe who attended in the judicial courts; that 

the lands of the commonwealth ſhould be divid- 
18 ed among the poorer citizens. This, with a view 
1 of emulating Cimon's munificence: they could 
0 ö not contend with him in wealth, and therefore 
1 was the fortune of the ſtate called in to aſſiſt their 
* ſelfiſh purpoſes. The object of their next attempt 
was to bring into diſrepute the court of Areopa- 
gus, to traduce it as a tribunal governed by the 
nobles, and conſequently dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the people, and to diveſt thoſe venerable 
ſenators of the right of judging on appeals; thus 
from unworthy private views removing that an- 
cient pillar of government, on which the com- 
monwealth had ſo long reſted in ſafety. 

MaTTERs now ſeemed ripe for an attack on 
Cimon, rendered more obnoxious by his avowed Wm 
oppoſition to theſe innovations, and particularly 21 
by his ſtrenuous defence of the Areopagus ; and - 
accordingly a formal accuſation was preferred SE 
againit him. He had reduced Thaſus, which ©. 
opened to his country the dominion of the Thra- 
cian mines, and of the territories adjacent. Ne- 

vertheleſs, as if every nation was to bend the 
knee before Athens, Pericles impeached him, be- 
cauſe when he was on the frontiers of Macedon, 
he had not al ſo carried the war into that kingdom, 
and charged him with having received- preſents 
from the Macedonian king. Cimon's anſwer was 


plain 
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plain and honeſt. * War unprovoked appeared to Bo O k 


him robbery and oppreſſion: the Macedonians 


were a nation juſt, modeſt, honourable, friends Sect. 2. 


to Athens, and void of all artful diſguiſes : he 
was himſelf a ſtranger to corruption; but their 
* virtues had reſtrained his arms, and taught him 
to reſpeQ the peace and rights of a people alto- 
« gether blameleſs.“ Whether the force of his 
defence made its due impreſſion, on the hearers, 
or Pericles was aſhamed of urging the iniquitous 
proſecution, certain it is, Cimon was acquitted. 
His indefatigable adverſaries however. did not 
long ſuffer him to be at reſt. Whilſt Cimon was 
abroad at Thaſus, the Lacedemonians were re- 
duced to the utmoſt diſtreſs. An earthquake had 
laid Sparta in ruins, five houſes only remaining. 
The Meſſenians and Helotz taking advantage of 
the conjuncture, roſe in arms, and probably would 
that day have put an end to the Spartan name, 
had not the vigilance of king Archidamus ſaved 
his country. He was of the race of the Eurypon- 
tidæ, and had ſucceeded to his grandfather Leo- 
tychides, who died in baniſhment. Amidſt the 
general conſternation, he ſaw what dangers were 
to be apprehended from the ſlaves, a body ſo nu- 
merous and wretched, and likely to ſeize the op- 
portunity of revenging the late bloody executions. 
Caufing an alarm therefore to be ſounded, as if 
an enemy were at hand, he drew out the citi— 
Zens; thus at once preventing their being cruſhed. 
under the falling buildings, and ſhewing to the 
Helotz a force prepared for battle. His prudence 
was ſo far ſucceſsful, that the ſlaves retired with- 
out further miſchief to the Meſſenian borders, 
where they ſeized on Ithome, and fortified it 
againſt their maſters. - The, Spartans. were now 
Deſet with many urging difficulties: their capital 
was 
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Book was no more; a formidable revolt prevailed 
VI. throughout Laconia; and an enemy, hardy and 
Sect. 2. exaſperated by grievous wrongs, had got poſlel. 
ſion of a place, which in ages paſt had for years 

baffled the Spartan power. In this diſtreſs, they 


applied to Athens for ſuccour, but found a ſtre. 


nuous oppoſition from Ephialtes and his party: 
theſe men repreſented the unkindneſs of Sparta 
to Athens experienced in many memorable in- 


ſtances, her treacherous leagues, and inſidious 


friendſhips; and the people, who hated the Spar- 
tan government, gladly approved of the ungene- 
rous . counſel. Soon after, on Cimon's return, 
the Spartans renewed their ſuit, and being ſup- 
ported by Cimon—tor he much eſteemed their 
manners, and employed in their behalf all the in- 
fluence that remained to him—they obtained that 
a body of forces ſhould march againſt Ithome. 


But ſo it happened, they who were beſieging that 


place, conceiving ſome ſuſpicion of theſe new 
auxiliaries, inſtead of receiving them as friends, 


ſent them back diſgracefully. It mattered not 


what was the motive to this treatment: the effect 
was a high reſentment on the part of the Athe- 
nians, which diſcharged itſelf firſt on Cimon, the 
advocate for the Spartans : him, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Pericles, they baniſhed. They then pro- 
ceeded to remove to their own capital the Gre- 
cian treaſure depoſited in Delos, under pretence 


that the Lacedemonians, whom they now accuſed 


of the worſt deſigns, would plunder that. iſland. 
This removal was expreſsly contrary to the origi- 
nal ſtipulation, ſolemnly ſworn to by Ariſtides in 
the name of the Athenians, with dire impreca- 
tions on thoſe who ſhould violate it; which ob- 
jection being now urged to that patriot, Let the 
curſe then light on Ariſtides, and let Athens 
Pas? « proſper ! 
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t proſper !* was his memorable anſwer. 
that would not have done wrong, to have pur- 


VI. 


359 


The man Book 


chaſed to himſelf the riches of Artaxerxes, was Sect. 2. 


capable of committing a flagrant act or injuſtice 
from a miſtaken zeal for his country ! He died 
ſoon after, and (a proof of his integrity) ſo poor, 
that he did not leave enough to a the charges 
of his interment. 

Tas reſentment of the Athenians againſt 
to ſhew their hatred in a 
yet more deciſive, they engaged in alli- 
ance with thoſe of Argos, the inveterate enemies 


of the Spartan ſtate, who, availing themſelves of 


the confuſion of affairs, had laid ſiege to Mycenæ, 
and raſed it to the ground. We had occaſion to 


mention formerly, what it was that brought on the 


ruin of this ancient city. At the time of the Per- 
ſian invaſion, when the ſtates of Argolis refuted 
to make oppoſition againſt the barbarians, the 
Myceneans alone leagued with Sparta, and in a 
ſignal manner exerted themſelves in defence of 
the common liberties. : therefore had the Argives 

And ſurely it may well 
be accounted one, 'not the leaſt, of the evils con- 
ſequent upon theſe wicked domeſtic wars, that a 
city of ſuch dignity, renowned from the earlieſt 


days of Greece, and which had ſo nobly approv- 


ed her faith and virtue at a ſeaſon of utmoſt peril, 


| ſhould on account of that very merit be ſutfered 


to fall a victim to the malice of an iniquitous 
neighbour. 

Tus Spartans, . though 3 of their attention 
was occupied for the ſpace of ten years together 


with the war againſt their ſlaves and the remains 


of the Meſſenian nation at Ithome, kept Athens 


ſtill in view, and endeavoured to excite againſt 


her the ſuſpicions and jealouſy of the reſt of 
1 Vai. J. B b Greece; 
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Boo x Greece; whilſt the Athenians, equally inimical 


VI. 


to Sparta, took every opportunity of humbling 


Sect. 2. her and her confederates. So that, ſtate was now 


divided againſt ſtate, ſome new commotion inceſ- 
ſantly breaking out, and ok flight ſurmiſe 
affording excuſe for hoſtilities. Firſt, the Corin- 
thians and Epidaurians ventured to contend with 


Athens in naval combat, and in one engagement 


they obtained ſome advantage: but this ſucceſs 
was of ſhort continuance ; another engagement 
followed, when they were totally defeated. The 
Athenians then invaded gina, whoſe inhabitants 
they ſuſpected of having affiſted the Corinthians: 
the Æginetæ, confiding in a conſiderable marine, 
refuſed to humble themſelves, which proved their 
ruin ; they loſt their fleet, and were compelled to 


receive the yoke of their conquerors. The Corin- 
| thians recovered ſtrength enough ſoon after to at- 
tack the Megareans, who were in amity with 


Athens; but met with a ſecond defeat. All theſe 
attempts to check the Athenian power contributed 


only to augment it. And yet, at this time, the 


Athenians had only a divided ſtrength, part of 
their armies and fleets being ſtill abroad in 
Egypt. | 1 

oRE important events now ſucceeded. The 


Lacedemonians and their confederates, mortified 


to ſee the fortune of Athens every where tri- 
umphant, endeavoured to recover their loft im- 
portance, by marching an army out of Pelopon- 
neſus to ſupport the Dorians againſt the e of 
Phocis. The Athenians, on the other hand, with 
a fleet of fifty gallies ſailed to the Iſthmus, where 


landing fourteen thouſand men, they Seized the 


paſs, with intent to cut off the retreat of the 
Spartan force. This rendered a battle inevitable. 


It was fought at Tanagra, a city of Bœœotia, and 


ended 
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ended in the defeat of the Athenians by the miſ- Book 


conduct of the Theſſalian horſe, who deſerted VI. 
them in the beginning of the action. A remark. Sect. 2. 


able circumſtance there happened on this occa- 


ſion, which may ſerve to evince, how unhappy to 


a ſtate is the ſpirit of faction and diſcord. Cimon, 
though an exile, could not bear to know there 


was danger to his country, without ſharing it: 


on the day of battle therefore he took his place, 
completely armed, among thoſe of his tribe. But 
the- oppoſite party "raiſing a clamour, and pretend- 
ing that a. man, whoſe heart was for Sparta, could 
not be truſted, Cimon thought it expedient to 
retire, though not without firſt addreſſing himſelf 
to his companions, in number about one hun- 
dred, and beſeeching them, that they would on 
that day behave in ſuch a manner as to wipe off 
the unkind aſperſion, and prove to Athens that 
there was neither treachery in Cimon nor in his 
friends. Their anſwer was a requeſt to Cimon, 
that ſince he was not permitted to lead them the 
way to victory, he would at leaſt leave his armour 

with them; which having placed in the midſt of 
bots little body, they charged among the thick- 


eſt of the enemy, and after many ſignal exploits 


were all ſlain. The tide of popular humour was 
quickly turned by ſuch an incident : the misfor- 
tunes.of Cimon were ſpoken of with compaſſion, 
hie loyalty-with rapture. Pericles perceived the 
change, and caught at the praiſe of candour by 
affecting to become the advocate for Cimon, and 
by drawing up with his own hand the decree 
which reverſed his ſentence of baniſhment. 


Tux victory at Tanagra was to the Spartans 


the cauſe of much exultation, as it encouraged 


them to vindicate ſome portion of that fovergignty 


0 which they were fallen. They therefore re- 
Bb cee.eived 
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B o o x ceived the Thebans under their protection; and 


VI. 


that there might be a power without the Iſthmus 


Sect 2. able to make head againſt Athens, they inſtated 


Thebes in all the privileges ſhe had forfeited by 
her ſcandalous defection to the Perſians, reſtoring 


her to her ancient dignity, and her pre- eminence 


over all the Bœotian ſtates. An inſult of this na- 


ture the Athenians could not bear: with an arm 

haſtily drawn together, they marched into Bœo- 
tia, attacked the Thebans and their allies, though 
ſuperior far in ſtrength, and gained an entire 
victory. This is ſpoken of by ſome hiſtorians, as 
one of the moſt glorious the Athenians ever ob- 
tained. Myronides, who commanded on this oc- 
caſion, knew how to make a proper uſe of his 


ſucceſs : he ſtormed Tanagra, and laid it in ruins, 
as if it had been a crime in that city even to have 
been witneſs of the defeat of his countrymen ; he 
| ravaged all Bceotia, after beating a ſecond arm 


which the Bœotians brought together; obliged 
the Locri of Opus to give him hoſtages; and 
finally entering Theſſaly, ſeverely chaſtiſed the in- 


habitants for their perfidious deſertion. 


Tuis courſe of proſperity, it may well "0 ſup- 
poſed, did not leſſen the ambition and pride of 


the Athenian people: the following year, Tol 
mides offered with a ſmall force to invade even 


Laconia itſelf. The propoſal was accepted, a 


deſcent was made on ſeveral parts with much de- 


vaſtation, Gythium was taken and burnt with all 


the ſhipping and naval ſtores contained in it. The 
admiral's next exploit was to reduce Zacynthus, 


from which iſland he paſſed on to Naupactus, 


ejected the Locri Ozolæ whoſe it was, and fettled 
the exiled Meſſenians in their ſtead. Scarcely 
had Tolmides left the Peloponneſian coaſt, when 
Pericles with another fleet and freſſi troops appear- 

: 1 | E 
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ed to complete the devaſtation of the country, Book 
taking, plundering, and burning whatever places VI. i 
he attempted. Nor indeed did the Spartans make Sect. 2. Wl 
oppoſition. Continual loſſes and a long waſting a 9 
war had broken their ſpirit; and they did not = 
dare even to appear before an enemy, under i" 
whoſe banners Victory ſeemed now to have taken 4 
5 up her abode. | it 
5 Ciuod, that excellent man, beheld with deep _ 
. concern theſe fatal triumphs, which gave preſent we 
empire to Athens, but at the ſame time brought al 
deſolation and weakneſs on Greece in general. He * 
endeavoured to inſpire his fellow citizens with | 9 
better thoughts, and to put an end to theſe fuin- 19 
ous invaſions. At length his remonſtrances had 100 


effect: he was ſo happy as to conclude a five 1 
years' truce between Athens and Sparta, and to i 
engage the Athenians rather to ſeek glory by | h {1h 
weakening the common enemy of Greece. It was \ 
determined to attack the barbarians; againſt 1 
whom accordingly a powerful force was appoint- i 
ed, with a fleet of two hundred gallies, the whole 1 
under the command of Cimon. Part of theſe he 1 
immediately ordered to Egypt, where the Athe- 1 
nian fortune had undergone a ſtrange revolution. 903 
1 


Ix the beginning, the ſucceſs of the Athenians s 
had been great: they had defeated all that ap- 
peared againſt them, and in one battle only had g.? Chrin 
ſlain an hundred thouſand of the barbarians, with 459. 
Achæmenides, brother to the Great King, and 
his general in thoſe parts; ſo that the total loſs of 
Egypt ſeemed to follow, and ſuch were the appre- 
henſions of Artaxerxes, that he even ſolicited the 
Spartans with the offer of an immenſe largeſs, to Bef. Chrift 
invade the Attic territories, and oblige that enter- 488. 
priſing people to abandon Egypt. Indeed the do- 
meltic circumſtances of Sparta did not allow a 


compliance 
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B o ox compliance with the propoſal at this time, the 
VI, Meſſenian revolt diſtreſſing her ſorely. However 
Sect. 2. the king's affairs in Egypt had ſoon another aſ- 
br Cin peat. Abler commanders, with more numerous 
n * forces, were ſent in the room of Achæmenides; 
the Athenians were preſſed, their ſhips deſtroyed, 

their troops waſted, and in a word, the remains 

of this once victorious army were moſt of them 
diſperſed and loſt in the Lybian wilds, through 
Bef. Chr Which they endeavoured to make their way back 
454. into Greece. Inarus, who had encouraged the 
__ _ - Tebellion, was taken and crucified. Amyrtæus 
eſcaped to the Fens, to the iſland of Elbo, where 

he ſtil maintained a ſhew of ſovereignty, and a 
languid kind of war. And to his aſſiſtance did 

Bef. Chriſt Cimon now ſend a part of his ſhips. With the re- 
45% mainder he ſailed to Cyprus, and took Malus and 
Citium-; thence he went in ſearch of the Phœni- 


cian fleet, defeats them, makes to the coaſt of 
Cilicia, lands his men, engages and beats the 


army under Megaby zus that was encamped there, 


and ſailing back to Cyprus, lays fiege to valamis, 


the capital of the iſland. | 

Inus my on every fide, in Cilipia, i in Cy. 
prus, in Egypt; by ſea, by land, and that by a 
people whoſe very name had terror in it, and led 
on by a general whoſe former exploits were but 

too well remembered, the humbled Perſian at 
length ſued for peace. The death of Themiſto- 
cles, which happened ſome time before, on whom 
the King had placed very much of his dependence, 


contributed not a little to haſten his purpoſe ot 


concluding the war, which he commiſſioned his 


Bef. Chriſt lieutenants to do on any conditions. Accordingly 
449. 


s The Greek cities of Aſia were all declared free 
-—-—md 


the terms of peace were ſuch, as ſufficiently ſhew 
what the Athenians were in thoſe glorious days. 
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and independent. The Perſians were not to Book 
preſume to fend an armed force within three VI. 
days' journey of the ſea: nor were any of their Sect. 2. 


ſhips 


of war to fail from the Cyanean rocks, at 


the entrance of the Black Sea, to the Cheli- 
donian iſlands, which lay off the Pamphylian 
coaſt.“ And on theſe conditions did the Athe- 
nians ſtipulate, that neither would they invade 


any of the provinces of the Perfian empire.” 


From thoſe days, never did the Perſians atrempt 
more to ſubdue Greece by arms : they found out 
2 method leſs hazardous; they employed intrigue 
and golden bribes; they encouraged jealouſy and 


contention amon 
aſſiſting 
of all. $4) 
WaHrlLsT this treaty. was con 


the ſeveral ſtates, and by 
one againſt the other, waſted the Rrength 


cluding, - Cimon 


died at Citium, as it were, in the arms of victory. 
When he found his end approaching, he called 


requeſt, that they 


the principal commanders, and made it his laſt 
ſhould conceal his death, leſt, 


if known to the enemy at that critical juncture, it 


might prove prejudicial to his country. 
leſs to enlarge much on the character of this ex- 
We have ſeen him in war, in peace; 
in the one, a faithful upright miniſter, and except 


cellent man. 


It is need- 


that unhappy proſecution of Themiſtocles, in 
which he had too great a ſhare, a ſtranger to all the 


mean arts wherein ambition is converſant. 


And 


what moſt deſerves admiration, never did man 
love his country with more ſincere affection :. he 


loved her for her own ſake; he loved her with a 
view not to make himſelf great, but to make her 
proſperous and happy ; he oppoſed her vanity, he 
blamed: her oppreſſions, he thwarted her froward 
humours, even at the expence of his own ſafety, 


and to the utmoſt of his power ſaved her from the 


guilt 
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guilt and ſtain of domeſtic blood. In war likewiſe 
he had all the abilities, the calmneſs, and reſoly. 


Sett. 2, tion, that denominate the hero : never did ſoldier 


Cimon ſhe had loſt her ableſt counſellor, and her | 


fight more ſucceſsfully, never did general make a 


K 04 uſe of ſucceſs. With all this, the more 


exalted feelings of the heart were his: he had 
every virtue of which his piety to his father had 
given an early preſage; merciful, generous, melt- 
ing at the diſtreſſes of his fellow creature, and 


happy in the goods of fortune, only becauſe 


they gave him an opportunity of making others 
happy. 

THE misfortunes, that . when he was 
no more, ſufficiently atteſt the worth of this ex- 
traordinary perſon. Athens ſoon found, that in 


trueſt friend. 
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! HE adminiſtration of Pericles, on which B o 0 K 


we are now to enter, forms the moſt bril- 


VL 


liant period of the Athenian annals, if the meed Sect. 1. 
of fame is to be aſſigned to the ſpirit and grandeur Bef. Chriſt 


of public enterpriſes, abſtracted from utility. It 
had been the affectionate and perpetual counſel of 
Cimon to his countrymen, not to oppreſs and 
* deſtroy, but to heal and unite.* Pericles choſe 


another plan of government. He was a man, 


though in arms not inferior to Cimon, and in 


brightneſs of parts and fine improvements of mind 


far before him, yet in moſt other reſpects the 
reverſe of that virtuous ſtateſman; ſacrificing his 
country to his ambition, laviſh of the public trea- 
ſure to win the ſuffrages of the multitude, ſeeking 


to eſtabliſh his power even on the ruins of the 
common felicity, and ſcheming. deſtruQtive wars, 


that he might avail himſelf of the confuſion, 


Tye 
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Book Tas fatal influence of this kind of ſpirit was 


VI. 


ſoon felt. The Phocians had made ſacrilegious 


Sect. 1. attempts on the privileges of the people of Delphi, 


by invading the cuſtody of the Pythian temple; 


the Lacedemonians marched an army in ſupport 


of the Delphians; Athens of courſe eſpouſed the 
Phocian party, ſending aſſiſtance to the oppreſſors, 
without much regard to the delicacy of religious 
ſcruple; and all this, the five years' truce {till 


ſubſiſting: but both they of Sparta and they of 


Athens diſavowed their being principals in the 
war; and ſo, by a cobweb diſtinction not unlike 
the refinement of modern times, was the compact 
of peace ſuppoſed entire. This is known by the 
name of the Second Sacred War. 


OTHER. wrongs, and other expeditions, now 
followed in quick ſucceſſion one after the other. 


Bceotia was invaded again, but with ill ſuccels ; 
for Tolmides paid the price of a raſh attack with 


his life, his army was routed, nor did the 
Athenians recover their priſoners till they had 
| ſolemnly renounced all fovereignty over the Bœo- 
tian cities. The revolt of Eubcea brought on new 


troubles, for the ſuppreſſing of which Pericles had 
juſt paſſed over into that iſland, when news of the 


defection of the Megareans obliged him to haſten 


back to the defence of Attica. The people of 


Megara, impatient of the inſolent and oppreflive 
demeanor of Athens towards her confederates, 


had renounced her alliance for that of Sparta; and 
the Spartans, the truce being now expired, were 


on their march towards the Attic borders to ſup- 


port the Megareans. Pliſtoanax commanded the 


Spartans on this occaſion : he was ſon to the 


famed Pauſanias, and had ſucceeded to the throne 


in the room of his couſin Pliſtarchus, who died 


without iſſue. Such a- ſtate of affairs might have 
| Jiſtreſſed 


3 
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diſtreſſed a leſs able ſtateſman ; but Pericles was Book 
ingenious in deviſing reſources : by a preſent VI, 
properly applied he checked the martial order of Sect. 1. 


the young king, and the Spartans were made to 
retreat without fighting. It is ſaid, that ten 
talents effected this. Neither is the preſent the 
only inſtance occurring in hiſtory, that the Lacede- 
monians were capable of being corrupted. 
Leotychides, Pauſanias, and many others ſhew us, 
that the luſt of riches had wrought its way into 
Sparta, notwithſtanding the ſtrong ramparts 
Lycurgus had raiſed againſt it. However, 


Pliſtoanax was baniſhed. The receſs of the 


Spartans left Pericles at leiſure to purſue the 
Eubaean war, which he did with great vigour ; ſo 
that having in a ſhort time reduced the whole 
iſland, he modelled the government anew, eſta- 
bliſhing a democracy, and entirely ejected the 


people of Hiſtiæa, who had been foremoſt in the 
defection. Soon after, a truce was concluded 


with Sparta for thirty years. 


PERIcLEs was now raifed to that high ſummit, Bef. Chrit 


which his ambitious hopes had long had in pro- 
ſpect, Athens was become the teas and admira- 
tion of all the nations around : her dominion 
reached from the Euxine to the ſea of Crete, 
from the coaſts of Aſia to the Adriatic gulph ; 
mighty potentates courted her friendſhip ; ſhe 


counted ſcarcely leſs than an hundred ſtates among 


her ' tributaries. And this ſplendor of empire 


Pericles enjoyed: he was ſole at the head of this 


powerful commonwealth ; and all the perſons, 
who could either have ſhared his honours, or 


counteracted his deſigns, were no more. Tol- 


mides, Myronides, were dead: Ephialtes, that 
uſeful friend of his, had been aſſaſſinated by the 
contrary party: the nobles were all humbled; and 


Thucydides, 


446. 
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Bo o k Thucydides, the laſt of them that durſt ſtand 
againſt him, had been baniſhed by ſentence of 
Sect. 1. oſtraciſm, and had obtained leave to return, only 


on condition that he ſhould no longer oppoſe his 
meaſures. The people likewiſe, that havght 
high- ſpirited people, he had char med into ſubjecti- 
on. His irreſiſtible eloquence, his gratifying 
them by leading out frequent colonies of the poorer 
citizens, and aſſigning them rich poſſeſſions, his 
largeſſes out of the treaſury, the ſumptuous ſhews, 
the muſical and ſcenic entertainments of all kinds 
which he exhibited to them, the ſplendid orna- 
ments with which he enriched their city, 
temples, baths, porticoes, theatres, ſtatues, 
paintings ; all theſe, though at the ſame time the 
very vitals of the ſtate were drawn out for the 
execution of them, acquired him the love of a 
people, too much addicted to pomp and elegance, 
and paſſionate admirers of works of taſte and de- 
licacy. Then beſides, this public. magnificence 
produced emulation in private life : the houſes of 
Athens were become palaces, and her citizens 
princes : every where was profuſeneſs gaining 


ground, in their dreſs, in their feaſts, in their 
furniture, in their equipages. Theſe vicious 


manners were uſeful to Pericles; they rendered 
the Athenians needy and dependent; they diverted 
the activity of the upper claſs of citizens, from 
forming intrigues againſt him, to the humble 
employment of ſeeking materials for luxury, 

InvetD it muſt be acknowledged, in ſome 
things the ſtateſman, whoſe character we are 
deſcribing, had the real ſtrength of Athens in 
view. - lhe walls, fire miles in length, which 
| joined. the Pirean harbour to the city, though begun 
we Cimon, were © finiſhed he him: ane to his Lag) 


381 
it is recorded, that he encloſed the whole Thracian Bo o x 
Cherſoneſus with ſupendous works, which effec- VI. 
tually ſecured the Athenian colonies in the region Sect. 1. = 
| againſt the inroads of their neighbours. Never- 1 
theleſs, for the moſt part, little elſe did he conſult 9 
beſides ſhew and ornament. It is hardly to he . 
conceived, what immenſe ſums he expended in 
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this manner during an adminiſtration of fifteen WW” 

years (for ſo long a time did he govern ſolely) and | 
what various works he planned and completed ; =. 
works of that exquiſite contrivance and finiſhed 1 
beauty, that, if Plutarch may be believed, all the + 1 
ſtructures and all the decorations of Rome even BY 
to the time of the Cæſars, when her ſceptre 4 

. ſtretched over the greateſt part of the known 5 
g 8 | world, had nothing to compare, in greatneſs 14a 
LE either of deſign or expence, with the luſtre of 1 
1 thoſe which Pericles alone executed at Athens. 1 
Wurd we are told, that to a public conduct nl 

thus ſpecious were added in private life many ſolid 8 
virtues ; that the manners of this illuſtrious of 


Athenian were frugal, ſtrict, reſerved ; his hands 
uncontaminated by intquitous gains; that of all 
that immenſe wealth which he adminiſtered, no 
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portion was he ever known to apply to the en- bil 
creaſe of his private fortune, or the ſupport of his 1 
private exceſſes; when we view him only on this 1 
ſide, we are not ſurpriſed to hear him ſpoken of x 
by many writers of antiquity, as a man of great 1 
virtue and integrity unblemiſhed, But unhappily "nl 
the other ſide of his character preſents a ſhew of 1 
defects, as important at leaſt as his good qualities; 1 
among which defects ambition is the moſt pro- =_ 
minent. He ſought to govern Athens. For this = 
purpoſe he opened the exchequer to the craving = 5" 
multitude, he gratified their paſſions, he fed their [ 


voluptuouſneſs, he multiplied their wants. The 
5 very 
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Boo k very virtues which he poſſeſſed, undid his coun. 
V. try. It was his coolneſs of judgment improved by 
Sea. 2. temperate living, it was his brightneſs of parts 
cultivated by philoſophy and retirement, that 
rendered him the more dangerous ; and by theſe 
arts he raiſed himſelf to power. How great was 
that power, we may judge from the following 
inſtance. | 
PSAMMETIcuSs of Egypt had ſent a preſent of 
corn to the Athenian people; which circumſtance 
induced an enquiry,, who were entitled to the 
privileges of Athenian citizens. Pericles took the 
opportunity of indulging his animoſity againſt the 
1 family of Cimon, who married an Arcadian 
woman, by preferring a decree, whereby all per- 
ſons, not of Athenian blood both by father and 
mother, ſhould be disfranchiſed. This cruel 
ordinance had he the hardineſs 'to propoſe, and 
the people the ſervility and tameneſs to paſs into a 
law. It is ſaid, that under colour of this law near 
"five thouſand perſons were ſtript of their freedom. 
One curious particular has been tranſmitted to us 
in conſequence of this memorable ordinance, 
that the Athenian citizens polled on the occaſion 
amounted to no more than fourteen. thouſand and 
forty : an aſtoniſhing paucity, when we reflect 
to what an height of empire this people had now 
alcended ! | 
 PericLEs however was not unaware, how much 
the arts of luxury, introduced by his adminiſtrati- 
on into Athens, tended to relax the martial temper 
of. the inhabitants, and to encourage other ſtates 
to attempt their deſtruction. As a wiſe politician 
therefore, he provided againſt the miſchief by not 
ſuffering his people to remain inaQtive. Every 
year he equipped a fleet of eighty gallies, manned 
with the: choſen. youths of Athens: theſe he ſent to 
cruiſe. in the Grecian ſeas, to awt the tributary 
* ſtates, to viſit and protect their foreign colonies, 
I! | to 
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to make ſhew of the Athenian ſtrength, and toBook 


impreſs terror and reverence on diſtant nations. 


VI. 


Thus, in the midſt of ſplendor and opulence, care Sect. 1. 


was taken, that military order and naval {kill 
ſhould be kept alive. The Athenians ſoon had 
occaſion to exert both. 


Near the Aſiatic coaſt Was Samos, a rich Bef. Chriſt 


fertile iſland, inhabited by one of the molt power- 
ful nations in thoſe parts. A war broke out be- 
tween the Samians and thoſe of Miletus concern- 
ing the city Priene, in which the Mileſians being 
worſted, applied to Athens for aſſiſtance, and 
with them certain of the Samians alſo, who 
diſliked the ariſtocratical government then eſtab- 
| lithed at Samos. Both theſe ſtates were under 
the protection of Athens. The Athenians there- 
fore commanded both to deſiſt from further hoſti- 
lities, and wait their deciſion ; a command which 
the Samians, fluſhed with victory, refuſed to obey. 
War was in conſequence denounced againſt them, 
and Pericles had orders without delay to chaſtife 
the rebellious iſlanders. He performed this ſervice 
without difficulty : their principal cities were 
taken, their laws abrogated, a democracy intro- 
duced, a garriſon ſet over them, and fifty perſons 
of diſtinction, with as many children of noble 
birth, delivered to him as hoſtages. It appears, 
that the Samians omitted no means to ſoften their 
mercileſs conqueror ; they humbled themſelves, 
they entreated, they offered large ſums: even 
Piſſuthnes, governor of Sardis, interceded in their 
behalf, and would have paid ten thouſand pieces 
to purchaſe' their, pardon—but all to no pur- 
poſe—Pericles was inexorable. 
proceedings had the effect, which violent proceed- 
ings generally have. Pericles being departed, the 
oppreſſed party roſe in arms, ejected the Athenian 
| roads garriſon, 


Theſe violent 
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Boo x very virtues which he poſſeſſed, undid his coun. 
V. try. It was his coolneſs of judgment improved by 
Sea. 2. temperate living, it was his brightneſs of parts 
cultivated by philoſophy: and retirement, that 
rendered him the more dangerous ; and by theſe 
arts he raiſed himſelf to power. How great was 
that power, we may judge from the following 
inſtance. | = 
PsaMMETICUs of Egypt had ſent a preſent of 
corn to the Athenian people; which circumſtance 
induced an enquiry, who were entitled to the 
privileges of Athenian citizens. Pericles took the 
opportunity of indulging his animoſity againſt the 
family of Cimon, who married an Arcadian 
woman, by preferring a decree, whereby all per- 
ſons, not of Athenian blood both by father and 
mother, ſhould be disfranchiſed. This cruel 
ordinance had he the hardineſs 'to propoſe, and 
the people the ſervility and tameneſs to paſs into a 
law. It is ſaid, that under colour of this law near 
"five thouſand perſons were ſtript of their freedom. 
One curious particular has been tranſmitted to us 
in conſequence of this memorable ordinance, 
that the Athenian citizens polled on the occaſion 
amounted to no more than fourteen. thouſand and 
forty: an aſtoniſhing paucity, when we reflect 
to what an height of empire this people had now 
alcended : I 1 5 
PrRicLES bowever was not unaware, how much 
the arts of luxury, introduced by his adminiſtrati- 
on into Athens, tended to relax the martial temper 
of the inhabitants, and to encourage other ſtates 
to attempt their deſtruction. As a wiſe politician 
therefore, .he provided againſt the miſchief by not 
ſuffering his people to remain inactive. Every 
year he equipped a fleet of eighty gallies, manned 
with the: choſen. youths of Athens: theſe he ſent to 
cruiſe. in the Grecian ſeas, to awe the tributary. 
ſtates, to viſit and protect their foreign colonies, 
to- 
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to make ſhew of the Athenian ſtrength, and toBook 


impreſs terror and reverence on diſtant nations. VI. 


Thus, in the midſt of ſplendor and opulence, care Sect. 1. 


was taken, that military order and naval ſkill 


ſhould be kept alive. The Athenians ſoon had 
occaſion to exert bot. x 


Near the Aſiatic coaſt was Samos, a rich Bef. Chriſt 


fertile iſland, inhabited by one of the molt power- . 
ful nations in thoſe parts. A war broke out be- 
tween the Samians and thoſe of Miletus concern- 
ing the city Priene, in which the Mileſians being 
worſted, applied to Athens for aſſiſtance, and 


with them certain of the Samians alſo, who 


diſliked the ariſtocratical government then eſtab- 
lihed at Samos. Both theſe ſtates were under 
the protection of Athens. The Athenians there- 
fore commanded both to deſiſt from further hoſti- 
lities, and wait their deciſion ; a command which 
the Samians, fluſhed with victory, refuſed to obey. 
War was in conſequence denounced againſt them, 
and Pericles had orders without delay to chaſtife 
the rebellious iſlanders. He performed this ſervice 
without difficulty : their principal cities were 


taken, their laws abrogated, a democracy intro- 


duced, a garriſon ſet over them, and fifty perſons 
of diſtinction, with as many children of noble 
birth, delivered to him as hoſtages. It appears, 


that the Samians omitted no means to ſoften their 


mercileſs conqueror ; they humbled themſelves, 


they entreated, they offered large ſums: even 


Piſſuthnes, governor of Sardis, interceded in their 
behalf, and would have paid ten thouſand pieces 
to purchaſe their, pardon—but all to no pur- 
poſe—Pericles was inexorable. Theſe violent 
proceedings had the effect, which violent proceed- 
ings generally have. Pericles being departed, the 
oppreſſed party roſe in arms, ejected the Athenian 
| 58. ade. garriſon, 
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B o o E garriſon, recovered their hoſtages, and re-eſtabliſhed 

VI. their antient government. Preſently Pericles 

Sect. I. appears again before Samos, and beſieges it by 

ſea and land, but is obliged to ſail away with part 

of his fleet to give battle to a Phcenician ſquadron 

ſent to the relief of the Samians. During his 

abſence, the beſieged had the fortune, in a ſally, 

to defeat the forces he left behind him. But this 

Bef. Chriſt was only a gleam of ſucceſs, Pericles returned 

439 victorious; and the unhappy Samians, deprived 

| of all hopes of ſuccour, were, after a nine 

months” ſiege, obliged to ſurrender : their walls 

were demoliſhed, their ſhipping taken away, and 

a ſevere fine, equal to the expence which the 
Athenians had ſuſtained, impoſed on them. 

THE ſucceſs of this war, ſo fatal to a ſtate, in 

might and martial virtue accounted equal almoſt 

to Athens herſelf, contributed very much to render 


theAthenians more haughty and more envied. The 


confederate nations beheld with horror that city, 
which was once the protectreſs of liberty and the 
champion of Greece, threatening devaſtation to 
all who preſumed to diſpute her commands. Even 
in Athens itſelf luxury had not made ſo abſolute 
a conqueſt over all generoſity of ſentiment, but 


there were found ſeveral, eſpecially after this 


cataſtrophe of the Samian ſtate, who openly avow- 
ed their deteſtation of theſe violent meaſures. 
Plutarch tells us, that on the very day when 
Pericles, according to cuſtom, pronounced the 
funeral panegyric of ſuch as had fallen in the 
courſe of the war, as he was deſcending from 


the orator's place amidſt the acclamations of the 


multitude, numbers even of the Athenian ladies 
crouding about him and crowning, him with-gar- 
lands, Elpinice, ſiſter to (imon, had the reſo- 
lution publicly to reproach him with his deſtructive 
| victories ; 
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vitories; * obtained,” ſaid ſhe, © not againſt the Bo 0 K 


N 


natural enemies of our country, in wars ſuch as 


alliance with us, inhabited by a people ſprung 
from the ſame ſtock, and ſpeaking the ſame 
language.“ 

Nx vxRTHELESss the ſplendor of theſe conqueſts, a 
ſplendor in which indeed every people is but too 
apt to place their glory, {till preſerved to Pericles 
much favour and admiration; and he continued, 


A * „ 


as before, adding to the domeſtic magnificence of 


Athens, and rendering her reſpected and feared 
abroad. Thus affairs went on, till at length the 
growing vanity, the haughtineſs, and ambition of 
the Athenians on the one hand, and the envy and 
various reſentments of the Grecian ſtates on the 
other, brought on a war, which tried the ſtrength 
of this ſpecious fabric, and has left to ſucceeding 
ages the inſtructive leſſon, that no empire can be 


-of long duration, which is not founded in mode- 


ration, jultice, and virtue. Ihe war we ſpeak of 
is the Peloponne/ian, one of the molt intereſting in 
the records of hiſtory, whether we confider the 
length or the iſſue of it, whether the reputation 
and martial {kill of the nations that contended, or 
the earneſt ſtruggle with which the victory was 
contended for. The events, which opened the 
way to this revolution of things, have a juſt claim 
to the reader's attention. 
Ix Illyricum, on the Ionian or Alristie gulph, 


was Epidamnus (afterwards called Dyrrhachium) 
a city founded by the Corcyreans. Some civil 


diſſenſions having, involved the Epidamnians in an 
inteſtine war, the weaker party addreſſed them- 
telves in ſuppliant manner firſt to thoſe of Cor- 
-  CyFa, and then (the Corcyreans not regarding 


I” 


my brother Cimon waged, but againſt a city in Sect. 1, 


Vo. l. “ their 
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Boo K their ſuit) to Corinth, the foundreſs of the Corcy- 


rean people. The. Corinthians, in conſequence 
1. of the rights uſually claimed by a parent ſtate 
over its ſeveral colonies, received the ſupplicants 
under their protection, vindicated Epidamnus 
from the inſults of the oppoſite faction, and ſent 
thither a new ſupply of inhabitants. This ſeem- 
el a grievous indignity to the Corcyreans, who, 
encreaſed in power; had long ſince diſdained any 
filial dependence on Corinth : they immediately 
laid ſiege to Epidamnus ; and at the ſame time ap- 
pointed an embaſly to the Corinthians to require, 
that they ſhould deſiſt entirely from Wenne 
in the affairs of a city, in the government of 
which they had no concern. But the Corinthians 
rejecting the demand, and ordering a fleet to the 


Bef. Chrilt aſſiſtance of the beſieged, the Corcyreans met 
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them off the promontory of Actium, defeated 
them, forced Epidamnus to ſurrender, put to the 
ſword all the natives found in it, and made the 
Corinthians priſoners of war; and being now maſ- 
ters at ſea, inteſted, ravaged, and burned ſeveral 
colonies and confederate cities of Corinth, lying 
on the Ionian gulph. Exaſperated by theſe inju— 
ries, not leſs than by the wrongs done to the op- 
preſſed Epidamnians, the Corinthians renewed 
their preparations, raiſed troops in divers parts of 
Greece, and equipped a navy much more power- 
ful than the former. 

ARMAMEN TS ſo formidable obliged the Corcy- 
reans to deviſe new means of defence: they de- 
puted embaſſadors to Athens to ſolicit an alliance, 
and todemand aid. Neither were the Corinthians 
idle ſpectators of this important negotiation : 
their embaſſadors followed thoſe of Corcyra, and 
employed their utmoſt induſtry to traverſe the 


proceeding, 


9 
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proceeding, alledging to the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, that there was peace between Athens and Co- 
rinth, nor could the Athenians make a league 
with Corcyra, without departing trom the terms 
of the treaty then ſubſiſting. And at firſt the 
plea of Corinth was favourably reccived : but at- 
terwards, political conſiderations intervening, it 
was determined to conclude an alliance with the 
Corcyreans, on the terms of mutually defending 


whickever {tate ſhould be attacked. lhe conſe- 


quence was a Corinthian war. For a ſquadron of 


Athenian ſhips having joined the flect of Corcyra, 


and an engagement enſuing between the Corcy- 


reans and the Corinthians, they of Athens not 


only aſliſted the Corcyreans as the battle preſſed 
hard on them, but allo officiouſly ſought out and 
afllailed the Corinthians. And ſoon after were 
orders likewiſe ſent from Athens to Potidæa, a 
tributary city of theirs on the 'Thermaic gulph, 
whoſe faith they ſuſpected, becaule it was origi- 
nally a Corinthian colony, and ſtill received its 
magiſtrates annually from Corinth, to demolith 
their walls on the tide of Pallene, to eject their 
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nagiltrates, and give hoſtages. The Potidzans 
endeavoured much to deprecate this rigorous ſen- 


tence ; but finding entreatics inefleclual, they re- 
jolved to diſavow all {ubmitlion to Athens, and to 
abide any hazards rather than to be thus deſpoi- 
ed of their liberties. Perdiccas of Macedonia, it 
is ſaid, who was extremely jealous of the Athenian 
power, and conceived himſelf injured in many 


inſtances by that people, encouraged the defetion. 


of the Potidæang. This in the natural order of 


things brought on a war in thoſe parts: the Athe- 
mans aflerted their right of dominion, and Poti- 
dæa was inveſted. 
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SUCH bold attempts alarmed moſt of the Gre- 


cian ſtates. Corinth, the barrier of Peloponneſus, 


and its only protection by ſea, attacked; Potidæa 
beſieged; Macedonia threatened; and What was 
yet far worle, Athens, already too formidable, 
ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the Corcyreans, 
a people brave, and mighty in naval force—all 
theſe things were thought to have a dark, louring 
aſpect. A general aſſembly therefore of the ſeve. 
ral ſtates that apprehended danger to themſelves, 
the Bceotians, rhe Megareans, the Locri Ozolæ 


and of Opus, the people of Ambracia, of Leu- 


cate and Anactorium, the Arcadians, the Eleans, 
the Pellenians, was held at Sparta, where the Co- 
rinthians in the moſt pathetic manner repreſented, 
* how dreadful the power of Athens was, how 
daring and active her genius, how unjuſt and 
oppreſſive her dominion : dependence and bond- 
age impended over Greece: an abſolute neceſ- 
| firy exiſted for all the ſtates there combined, to 
unite forthwith in war againſt an aſpiring peo- 
ple, whoſe ambition knew no bounds, who 
tought and conquered only with a view of tempt- 
ing other enterpriſes, and acquiring other con- 
queſts. 


Tris diſcourſe inflamed the minds of men, al- 


A 


read) prepared for angry counſels. And though 


certain Athenians, who happened to be then at 
Sparta in a public character, interpoſed in behalf 
of their commonwealth, and with great energy 
fet forth © the ſcrvices and exploits of the Athe- 
nian people, how glortouſly they had obtained 
empire, and how Juſt it was they ſhould endea- 


.* vour to preſerve it, little regard nevertheleſs was 


paid to their remonſtrances, the whole aſſembly 
appearing to breathe nothing elſe but reſentment, 
and 
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and indignation, and defiance. The Spartan kingB 00 K 
Archidamus was the only perſon, who ſhewed VII. 

: himſelf prudent and diſpaſſionate; he wiſhed to Sect. 1. 
& moderate the heats that prevailed among them, 


3 and would have recalled them to milder ſenti- 
5 ments: but to no purpoſe. It was the voice both i 
: of the council of Sparta and of the aſſembled 1 
3 ſtates, that the Athenians had violated the Mn 
5 peace; and embaſſadors were ordered, in the 1 
F name of the confederated powers, to charge hem 
1 with the infraction, and demand juſtice. Wl 
7 A TRAIN of embaſſies from the united adverſa- MM 
b ries of Athens was the prelude to the commenc- = 
2 ing of hoſtilities. The firſt that went required, on 
that the poſterity of thoſe, who had been exe- 1 
* crated for polluting the ſanctuary in the days of — 


© Cylon, ſhould be ſent into baniſhment.“ This 
was deſigned to ſtrike at Pericles, by the mater- 
nal line, as we have ſaid, of the family of the 
Alcmezonidz. The Athenians recriminated, by 
challenging the Spartans to baniſh thoſe who mur- 
dered the Helotæ in their ſanQuuary in the temple 
of Neptune at Tænarus, and to make atonement 
for the pollution of the temple of Minerva, in 
which Pauſanias had taken refuge. Other embaſ- 
ſadors followed after theſe, to enjoin them to 
© raiſe the ſiege of Potidæa, to reſtore the Ægi- 
© nete to their liberties, and to reſcind the decree 


9 © againſt the Megareans.“ For the Megareans 
_—_ having cut down a conſecrated grove, and profan- 
"7 ed the hallowed ground, the Athenians ſent a he- 
WH rald to remonſtrate againſt the ſacrilege, who 


dying on his road, the Megareans were accuſed of 
having aſſaſſinated him; and on this account had 
it been decreed, that every Megarean found in the 
territories of Attica ſhould be put to death ; and 


every 
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Book every year it was given in commiſſion to the Athe. 


VII. 
Sec. 


nian generals, that they ſhould, twice during the 
time of their command, make an inroad into the 
Megarean borders. This embaffy meeting with no 
better ſuccels than the former, a third ſucceeded, 
commanding the people of Athens © to diffolve 


© the empire they had ufurped, and to permit all 


* the Grecian ſtates to be governed by their own 
© Jaws.? 
A PEOPLE in the zenith of power, and high of 


ſpirit, like the Athenians, were not framed to re- 


ceive with temper meſſages thus inſulting. How- 
ever an afſembly being convoked, there were 
ſome who propofed making certain conceſſions : 
but Pericles, by an oration extremely artful and 


well digeſted, ſoon put an end to all thoughts of 


peace. He ſhewed, what were the views of the 


© Peloponneſian allies ; that they intended not 


equal government, but the depreſſion and ruin 
, of the Athenian power ; that therefore it was 
neither the juſtice of the decree againſt Megara, 
© nor the ſubjection of the /Eginetez, they were 
now contending for, but the whole of their au- 
thority and dominion was at ſtake, which their 
enemies were ſeeking to undermine gradually; 


K 


and that from any conceſſion to the preſent de- 


© mands no other conſequence would ariſe, but a 
demand of more.“ At the ſame time he conjur- 
ed them * not to lay blame on him, when they 


- ſhould find themſelves involved in the calamities 


of war:“ he forewarned them * of the diſtreſſes, 
* which that now impending would naturally 

bring on, the ravaging of Attica, the walle of 
their lands and villas: but theſe,” he told them, 


© ” 6 K ”- A 


the ſeas were theirs, whilſt the iſlands and con- 
* tinents 


were poſſeſſions of inferior conſequence ; whilſt. 
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tinents of Thrace and Aſia were open to them, BOOK 


o 
« whilit they could at will ſpread detolation 
— 


through the enemies“ borders, who not having Sect. 1. 


< the lame reſources, muit feel infinitely more 
* miſery, ſill mu't the advantage be on the ſide of 


Athens; and that conſequently their wiſdom 


[ 

c muſt be to avoid a battle, for that the devaſta— 
tion of lands or houſes miglit be eaſily repaired, 
© but the loſs of men was an evil out of the reach 
of cure,” In concluſion he adviſed, that this 
anſwer thould be returned to the Spartan depu- 
ties: the Meyareans thould have admiſſion into 
the ports and markets of Athens, when the Spar- 


a 


to Athens, which were tree when the peace was 
made, ſhould be diicharged from all fubjection, 
provided Sparta led-the way, by reſtoring to 
all the ſtates which ſhe had enſlaved the full en- 
joyment of their laws and liberties : the conduct 
of the Athenians would by the ſtricteſt examin— 
ation be found perfectly to conſiſt with the arti- 


ſought nor feared it, but were ready to revenge 
any inſult on thoſe who ſhould dare firſt to offer 
it.“ With this final anſwer the embaſſadors de- 
parted, and military preparations were carried on 
throughout Greece. | 

IT can hardly be ſuppoſed, that the Peloponne- 
ſlans ſeriouſly expected from Athens a compliance 
with the demands which their embaſſadors were 
commiſſioned to make; and hence there are not 
wanting hiſtorians who attirm, they would have 
been contented with much leſs, if any tendency 
to muderation had appeared on the {ide of the 
Athenians. But it is certain, that the jealouſies 

* LO of 


KR 


tans alſo conſented to admit into their cities the 
Athenians and their friends: the cities ſubject. 


cles ſtipulated: and as to the war, they neither 
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BO O xof moſt of the confederating ſtates had long ſince, 


VII. 


like fire pent up, been working for vent, and muſt 


Sect. 1. at length have burſt out into a flame ; though no 


doubt the Athenians, by giving way to the 
ſuggeſtions of ambition, accelerated the rupture. 
That ambition was their motive for engaging in 
alliance with the Corcyreans, Thucydides himſelf 
is witnels : © the fleets of Corcyra, he tells us, 
© were to be a conſiderable addition to their ma- 
ritime force; they were apprehenſive, left the 
Corinthians ſhould become too powerful by the 
reduction of ſuch a people; and they expected, 
that by ſupporting thoſe of Corcyra againſt 
* them, they ſhould have an opportunity of con- 
* ſuming the vigour of Corinth, and ſinking that 
* naval competitor into a {tate of ſubjection. 


Then beſides, the iſland of Corcyra was conve- 


© niently ſituated for the conqueſt of Sicily.“ For 
with this vain fantaſtical hope did they pleaſe 
themſelves: and great as their dominion already 
was, beyond what their natural ſtrength could 


well compaſs, yet a greater extent of dominion, 


and ſcarcely leſs than univerſal monarchy, had 
they in proſpeCt. 
PEzRICLEs allo was a main promoter of the war. 


It is true, he was averle from any attempt on 
Sicily, being too wiſe a politician to encourage 


the plan of diſtant conqueſts : : but a war was be- 


come neceflary to him. His enemies were gain- 


ing ground; and he had already ſuffered deeply 


in the perſons of his intimates and friends, ſeveral 


of whom had fallen victims to the reſentments of 
the adverſe faction. Damon, one of his moſt 
faithful counſellors, a man of uncommon abilities, 


who under the profeſſion of muſic maſter to Peri- 


cles concealed the elegant ſcholar and able ſtatel- 
man, 
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man, had been baniſhed. His tutor Anaxagoras, Boo K 


counted among the brighteſt luminaries of the 


Grecian world, whole exalted notions reſpecting Sect. 1. 


the Creator of the univerſe procured him the 
name of Anaxagoras the Intelligence, was obliged 
to depart out of Attica, his opinion of the hea- 
venly bodies not according to the ſuperſtitions of 
the vulgar ; whence, it ſeems, a pretext was 
taken for accuſing him of atheiſtical tenets. Even 
Phidias, the artiſt to whoſe happy genius and 


maſterly hand Athens owed her nobleſt orna- 


ments, by whom the ſtatue of Minerva, one of 
the moſt celebrated works of antiquity, had been 


executed, was impeached for defrauding the pub- 


lic, and conſpiring againſt the liberties of his 


country. His real crime was, that he had pre- 


ſumed to introduce the figure of Pericles amon 


the per ſonages by him pourtrayed on the ſhield of 


the goddeſs. For this, it is ſaid by ſome, his 
enemies purſued the unfortunate artiſt even to 
death; though the more general tradition affirms 
him to have been ſentenced only to baniſhment. 


Bur what had given to Pericles the moſt ſenſi- 


ble wound, was the attack made on Aſpaſia of 
Miletus. Aſpaſia was the favourite miſtreſs of 
Pericles; a lady in whom, though accounted the 


3 fineſt woman of her time, beauty was the meaneſt 


accompliſhment. „ zu of apprehenſion, ſur- 
priſing depth of judgment, the moſt captivating 


eloquence, were hers; and theſe, improved by 


ſtudy, by philoſophical reſearches, by converſing 
with the beſt and wiſeſt men of Athens : ſo that 


Pericles had in her not only a miſtreſs; he had a 


counſellor, a companion, a friend, with whom he 


adviſed in the moſt preſſing difficulties, and from 


whom, when he had occaſion to harangue the 
people, 
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B o o E people, {killed as he was in the arts of ſpeech, he 


was not aſhamed to take inſtructions. The oppo- 


Sect. 1. ſite party therefore made trial of their ſtrength 


by attacking tae fair Aſpaſia: they charged her 
with impiety, a charge rendered credible, it may 
be preſumed, by her frequent converſations with 
the philoſopher Anaxagoras. The diſtreſs of Pe. 


ricles on this occaſion exceeded any he had over 


yet experienced : he employed all his 1nflu-2ce, 
ne pleaded her cauſe, he perſonally interceded 


with the judges in her behalf; and with difficulty 


ſaved her from condemnation. 
His adverſaries now took courage. A motion 
was made, that Pericles ſhovld produce his ac. 


counts, and lay the ſtate of the exchequer before 


the proper judges. This was what he was by no 
means prepared to do; for though he had never 
_ appropriated to his own uſe the public wealth, yet 
had he laviſhed away a third part of the funds in 

wanton vain expences, in purchaſing the fayour 
and applaule of the multitude. Uneaſy at theſe 
attempts on his power, and doubtful of the iſſue, 
Pericles determined to plunge his country into 
confuſion. It is ſaid, that on a certain day, 
while he was muſing concerning theſe matters, 
Alcibiades, then a youth, and ward to Pericles, 
aſked his guardian, Why ſo penſive ?“ and 


being anſwered by him, that he was ſtudying to 


give in his accounts, © Rather,* replied the 
ſprightly young man, © ſtudy not to give in any 
account at all:“ and it appears this was the 
advice Pericies followed. He flattered himſelf, 
that the voice of complaint would not be heard 
_ againſt him amidſt the din of war, at a time 
when his ſuperior abilities would extort a de- 


ference to him from all his countrymen, even 


from 
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from thoſe who oppoſed him at preſent, and who B 00 K 

during ehe ſunſhine of peace aſſumed to them- VU. 

ſelves the character of important leaders. Sect. 1- 
FRoM the death of Cimon to the beginning of 


tne Peloponneſian war elapſed only the ſpace of 
about nineteen years. 
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HE hiſtory of Athens is an inſtructive leſſon Boer 
to mankind. Never had the Athenians a VII. 


more formidable ſhew of power, than at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponneſian war. All the 


Sect. 2. 


Greeks of Aſia from Caria to the Heileſpont, with Bef. Chriſt 


the numerous iſlands of the Egean ſea, were ſub- 
jet to them. A conſiderable part of the Thra- 


cian coaſt was theirs. And in Greece, the The. 


ſalians, the Acarnanians, the Meſſenians of Nau- 
pactus, the Eubœans, and Corcyreans were join- 


ed with them in firm alliance. No nation could 
compare with them in naval ſtrength. They were 
rich in treaſure; and beſides what the culture of 


Attica, what their extenſive commerce, and the 
tribute of the confederate ſtates produced, they 
had moreover the valuable mines of Thrace in 
their poſſeſſion. Nothing was to be ſeen within 
the Athenian walls but ornament and — 
| all 
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Boo K all the refined arts flouriſhing in high perfection, 


ſculpture and painting, muſic and poetry, learn- 


Sect. 2. ing and eloquence; and every day numbers ar. 
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riving from every part of the earth to learn ele. 
ance and taſte from this improved people. 
Wo, that looked no deeper than into the ſur. 
face of this republic, would ſuppoſe the Atheni. 
ans were now leſs great than in the days of Mil. 
tiades ? If we. turn our eyes back to that period, 
we ſhall find, the rugged barren ſoil of Attica 
was the extent of their territory; they were ſtrong 
neither in wealth nor alliances, neither in naval 
nor military preparations ; and a mighty war, me- 
nacing their utter deſtruction, impended over 
them. And vet, in the eſtimate of reaſon, thoſe 
were her days of glory. Her manners then were 
unbroken, and her ſons virtuous : they were an 
_ induſtrious, hardy, frugal race, incapable of pur- 
chaſing even life itſelf at the expence of liberty 
and honour, and placing their higheſt happineſs 
in the proſperity of their country therefore were 
they victorious. Whereas now, abundant wealth 
and exceſs of power had transformed them : they 
were become, abroad, imperious and arrogant ; 
at home, devoted to pleaſures and idle entertain- 
ments, and impatient of controul and fage advice; 
their ambitious hopes compaſling the empire of 
the world, and their leaders forgetting the com- 
mon good for the fake of private emolument, 
Theſe were the evils that brought on the Pelopon- 
neſian war, and made it fatal to them. 

Tus Lacedemonians however, who headed the 
confederacy againſt Athens, had no right to 
found any claim to the gratitude of Greece on the 
purity of their intentions for her welfare: what- 
ever they might pretend, their real obje& was the 
advancement of their own empire. It is the 8 
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mark of Thucydides, a moſt judicious hiſtorian, Bo o x 
who was himſelf a witneſs to the tranſactions of VII. 
thoſe days, that they had long beheld with envi- Sect. 2. 


ous eyes the glory of the Athenian people, and 
gladly ſeized the opportunity of humbling this 
powerful neighbour. Ihe ſame obſervation holds 
good as to all thoſe engaged in the alliance: the 


faults of the Athenians furniſhed the excuſe, but 


their own jealouſy and arabition were the real in- 
citements. The Corinthians were grieved at the 
naval {trength of Athens. The Bcoeonans hated 


her reputation and exalted character: her very 


manners and laws, the ſprightly parts and deh- 
cacy of genius for which her inhabitants were re- 
nowned, her generous courage and love of liberty 
—all thoſe were pain to them: they ſaw their own 
country obſcured by the compariſon, and the 
name of Thebes connected with ideas of inferi- 
ority and contempt. Probably too the gold of 


Artaxerxcs was not wanting to bribe to his intereſt 
the leading men in thoſe ſeveral ſtates, and en- 


gage their ſuffrages for a war. Athens was the 
power he dreaded moſt, and which it was molt 
apparently his intereſt to diſtreſs. But with all 
this, had not the Athenians deſtroyed themſelves 


by their domeſtic follies and ill-digeſted counſels ; 


had they comported themſelves towards their 
allies with that humanity and gentleneſs which 
adorned the miniſtries of Ariſtides and Cimon; 
and had every individual of them with the ſteady 
regard of Themiſtocles fixed his eye on the pub- 
lic good; neither would the ambition of Sparta, 


nor the jealouſy of Corinth, neither the Beeotian 


hatred, nor the Perſian giits, have availed aught 
againſt them. | 


Tar 
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Boo K TRE war in Greece began by an attempt on 


VII. 


Sect. 2. city, the deſtruction of which they had long ſince 


Greece. The opportunity was now favourable: 


Bef Chriſt 
431. 


unabated zeal for the proſperity of Greece; in 


This happened the firſt year of the eighty ſeventh 
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Platææ. The Thebans endeavoured to ſurpriſe thi; 


coveted, becaule the behaviour of the Platzans in 
the Perſian invaſion was a reproach to their own, 
and they felt themſelves degraded by the ſignal 
honours decreed to Platææ by the general voice of 
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their cloſe amity with the Athenians offered a 
plauſible pretence; and certain of the Platæans 
themſelves, moved by ſome private diſcontent, 
had promiſed their aſſiſtance. A party of the 
Thebans therefore entered Platææ by night: but 
the citizens running to arms, and defending 
themſelves with great reſolution, diſappointed the 
project of the enemy, took ſeveral of them pri- 
ſoners, whom they put to death, and obliged the 
reſt to conſult their ſafety by an ignominious flight. 
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Olympiad, and the fifteenth year of the peace con- 
cluded between Athens and Sparta. As ſoon as the 
Athenians had advice of this enterpriſe, troops 
were ſent to protect thoſe of Platææ, and to remove 
their women and children to Athens. 

IHE indignation which it was natural for the 
Athenians to feel at an attempt ſo ungenerous, and 
the concern they expreſſed for their antient allies, 
were ſo far from producing ſimilar emotions in the 
breaſts of the Spartans and their friends, that they 
were conſtrued into inſults, and orders were given 
to the Spartan king Archidamus forthwith to in- 
vade Attica. It has been mentioned already, how 
averſe from the beginning this prince had been to 
violent meaſures, and with what earneſtneſs he 
had laboured to diſſuade his countrymen from an 
open rupture with Athens. He had ſtill the ſame 


which 


- 
2 
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which ſpirit, before he would commit hoſtilities, Bo o x 
he diſpatched a meſſenger to try whether a nego- VII. 
ciation could be ſet on foot, by which this deſtruc- Sect. 2. 
tive war might be prevented. Bur Pericles pre- 
ferred the intereſts of his ambition to thoſe of 
his country, and even refuſed audience to the 
Spartan. It is ſaid, that this meſſenger, when 
he came to the limits of Attica, to which he was 
conducted by certain perſons appointed ſpecially 
by Pericles to the end that no man ſhould confer 
with him, uttered theſe remarkable words, 1 his 
day is the beginning of many ſorrows to the 
< Grecians.* Archidamus with the forces under 
him, amounting to ſixty thouſand men, imme- 
diately on the return of his meſſenger, marched 
on towards the Attic frontiers. 

AN enemy ſo formidable Pericles did not wink 
it prudent to encounter in the open field. Even 
a victory muſt have thinned his numbers, already 
but inconſiderable; and if he loſt a battle, it was 
probable moſt of the confederates of the Athenian 
people would fall away from them. He acted 
therefore with better policy, by obliging all the 
inhabitants of the villages to retire within the 
walls of Athens, and ſending off the moſt valua- 
ble of their effects, and their cattle, to the ifland 
of Eubœa. Archidamus finding no. reſiſtance, 
employed his forces in laying waſte all the noble 
improvements and fair villas, with which fo 
many years of opulence and peace had adorned 
Attica. The lands of Pericles only were left un- 
touched, and that by the command of the Spartan 
general, who wiſhed by ſuch a proceeding to bring 
into queſtion the faith of Pericles, and undermine 
the credit of that. powerful ſtateſman, But Archi- 
damus had an opponent too wary to be overcome 
by artifice; his ſtratagem was immediately ſeen 
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Boo through, and explained to the aſſembly by Pericles, 


VII. 


who took off the effect of it entirely by giving up 


Sect. 2. the eſtate in queſtion to the people. He had 


occaſion indeed for every exertion of prudence to 
maintain his influence with his countrymen, who 
beheld with no little impatience the havock to 
which this invaſion expoſed them. Fifty years 
had now elapſed, ſince Attica had felt the waſte 
of war; and they who had ſo long been accuſtomed 
to ſecurity and eaſe, could but ill brook theſe 
domeſtic calamities, the flight of their families, 
the ravaging of their lands, the ruin of their 


coſtly ſeais. Beſides, the city could with difficulty 
contain the multitudes that had crouded into it; 


not only the porticoes, but even the ſtreets and 
temples were filled with numbers that had fled 
from before the enemy: ſo that the wretchedneſs of 


the proſpect from without was heightened by the 
diſtreſs within. In circumſtances ſuch as theſe, 


by a people noted for a poignancy of expreſſion 


equal to their feelings, it is eaſy to judge how 


little Pericles was ſpared, the miniſter who re— 
mained ſeemingly an idle ſpectator of all this 
miſery, while the Spartans were ſuffered to range 
about triumphant and unmoleſted. 

Ir was not long however, before the opportu- 
nity which Pericles waited for preſented itſelf. 
He had got ready a fleet of an hundred fail z and 
when the enemy, after much depredation com- 
mitted, were preparing to return homeward, vain 
of their ſuccels, and vaunting themſelves in the 
inactivity of the Athenians, he ordered his gallies 
to the Peloponneſian coaſt, there to ſpread terror 
and deſolation as extenſively as poſſible. This 
ſpirited retaliation on the Spartans for the miſchiefs 
they had wrought to Attica juſtified Pericles in 
the opinion of his people. ; Other, vigorous exer- 

tions 
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tions preſently followed. A ſecond fleet was ſent Book 
into the Eubcean ſtreights, and the coaſts of VII. 


Opuntian Locris were laid waſte. 
attacked, all the inhabitants were ejected, and their 
lands aſſigned to a colony of Athenians. The 
Megareans were the next that felt the ſtorm, 
whoſe country was given up to pillage. And to 
the brilliancy of military expeditions other arts 
were added by Pericles, not leſs effectual for in- 
vigorating the Athenian ſpirit. When the cam- 


paign for the year was over, obſequies were cele- 


brated, like thoſe deſcribed above on the reduc- 
tion of Samos, in honour of ſuch as had fallen 
in the war. Nothing was omitted, which might 


add to the dignity of this ſolemnity. The reader 


may be curious to learn the form of it, as given 
us by Thucydides. £30 


For the ſpace of three days the bones of the 


dead were laid out in a pavilion prepared for the 


purpoſe, during which time flowers, rich per- 


fumes, and various offerings were ſtrewed over 
them. On the day of burial, they were removed 


into cypreſs coffins, one belonging to each tribe, 
and carried along in hearſes with much awful 


pomp to the Ceramicum, the faireſt of the 
Athenian ſuburbs ; for here, in a public monu- 
ment, it was the cuſtom to depoſite the bones of 
thoſe who had died in the defence of their coun- 
try. The whole city, from the higheſt rank to the 
loweſt, attended-the proceſſion, and being arrived 
at the place of interment, liſtened to a comme- 
morative oration pronounced by ſome perſon, 
whole quality and known abilities rendered him 
worthy of the important office. On this occaſion 
the charge was aſſigned to Pericles. We have 
ſaid, he was the moſt powerful ſpeaker of his 
time : but on this day he exceeded every diſplay 
$2 Dd 2 9 8 he 


Egina was Sect. 2. 


404 


Boo K« he had before made of himſelf, to that degree, 


VII. 
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that entranced with his eloquence the Athenians 


Sect. 2. forgot all their calamities, and found matter of 


ref. Chriſt peſtilence, which beginning in Ethiopia had made 
e 


exultation and triumph in the ſlaughter of their 


brethren, their kindred, their friends. So admirabl 


did this maſter politician know how to touch the 


fineſt keys of the ſoul, that a people, in delicacy of 
taſte unrivalled by any other that ever exiſted, 


were not proof againſt his faſcinating powers of 
perſuaſion. A | 


IF the plan laid down by Pericles, of abandon- 


ing the country to the ravages of the enemy, 


rather than hazard the lives of his ſoldiers, was 


the reſult of juſt policy in the firſt campaign, it 


became more evidently conſiſtent with prudence 
the next ſummer, when the Spartans returned to 


Attica, becauſe to the horrors of war was then 
added another evil far more dreadful. A 


its way through Egypt and moſt parts of Aſia, 


reached Athens, and there, aſſiſted by a fatal 


combination of cauſes, it ſoon roſe to ſuch a 


height as to baffle all remedies. For, in the firſt 


place, it was a ſultry ſeaſon, and the weather 


remarkably cloſe and ſuffocating : then the city 
was crouded with inhabitants, moſt of whom, 
accuſtomed to breathe the free rural air, were now | 
confined in narrow unhealthy habitations: the 


waters, beſides, were corrupted ; the proviſions 


ſcanty and indifferent. All theſe things adding 
| ſtrength to the infection, never was there deeper 
miſery, than this wretched city now experienced. 


Numbers, as they paffed along, tumbled one 
upon the other: the public ways, the porticoes, 


the very temples, were filled with the dying and 
the dead: a putrid vapour exhaled from the dead 
bodies, and poiloned all that approached them. 
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The offices of humanity were ter mitten the B o o K 
maſter was avoided by his domeſtics, the parent VII. 
left forlorn by children, the friend forſaken by Sect. 2. 
his friend; and if any, more compaſſionate, in- 
dulged the tender ſervice, they ſoon caught the 
infection, and periſhed. The virulence alſo of 

the diſtemper was moſt uncommon. 'They whom 

it ſeized, not only were racked with the acuteſt 
pains ; they laboured moreover under a yo 8505 

of mind, which took away all ſoundneſs of judg- 
ment, nor ceaſed till after ſome days they expired 

in horror and extreme anguiſh : and of thoſe who 
ſurvived, ſcarcely were there any that had not 
ſome of their limbs diſabled, and their underſtand- 
ings impaired, the diſorder frequently leaving ſuch 

a tincture of its malignancy behind, as entirely 

to efface the traces and memory of all former 
occurrence. 

Ir was on this occafion, that the famed Hip- 
pocrates came to Athens. This excellent perſon 

was a native of the iſland of Cos, and for his 
ſuperior knowlege in medicine obtained, and has 
left to poſterity, a name that will never die. 
Artaxerxes, when the plague firſt viſited his i 
dominions, ſent an invitation to him to paſs over 

to the Perſian court, with promiſes equally flatter- 

ing to his reputation and intereſt. But the gener- 

ous Grecian, to whom recompences ſuch as theſe 
were of little price, made anſwer, * that he owed 
his ſervices to his country, and not to barbarians, 

_ * the avowed enemies of Greece.“ Stung with 

== this refuſal, the Perſian monarch paſſed from the 
language of temptation to outrageous menaces, 
which met with as little ſucceſs. Mean time ap- 
plication was made to Hippocrates on the part of 
Athens, who, as ſoon as he heard of the diltrefles 

of that Ys the favourite ſeat of ſcience and arts, 


made 
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B o o k made haſte to its relief. It would be difficult to 


VIL 


do juſtice to the ſignal humanity and affection with 


Sect. 2. which he exerted his ſkill in favour of this afflicted 


people: he ſpared no labour; he omitted no 
office; neither the deadly air, nor the diſguſting 


circumſtances of the infected, diſcouraged him. 
And to diffuſe more widely the beneficial effe&s 


of his art, many perſons inſtructed by him in the 
means the molt likely to reſtore the public 
health were diſperſed through the different quar- 
ters of the city. The Athenians felt what a 
bleſſing are great abilities, when employed for 
ſuch glorious purpoſes, and they ſhewed them- 
ſelves not inſenſible of the benefit. Hippocrates 
was made a denizen of Athens, an honour ſome- 


times refuſed even to princes; a golden crown was 


beſtowed on him, and a penſion for life; and it 


was decreed, that from that time forward all the 


natives of the iſland which had given birth to a 
man fo great and good ſhould enjoy the ſame 
privileges as . if Athenians born. Two. years 
however elapſed, before Hippocrates with his 
utmoſt efforts had reſtored the public health. . 

THE adverſaries of Athens were in no 


condition to avail themſelves of the calamity that 
hung over that city, being urged by the dread of 


the contagion to haſten homeward.. . Pericles 
nevertheleſs continued earneſt in the proſecution 


of the war: amidſt all theſe domeſtic ſufferings 


was he buſied in martial preparations, probably 
with a view to divert the attention of the people 
from the numerous ills then incumbent on them. 
He had equipped a large fleet, with which he 
ſailed to Epidaurus; but the ſickneſs that waſted 
his men, forced him to return in à ſhort time. 
Recruits alſo were ſent to the army before Potidza, 
and to as little purpoſe ; for inſtead of encreaſing 


their 


— 
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their numbers, they communicated the infection Boo x 
to the camp, ſo that in the ſpace of forty days VII. 
they loſt upwards of a thouſand men. Sect. 2. 

Tun weight of ſo many misfortunes becoming 
at length intolerable to the Athenians, it was reſolv- 
ed to ſend embaſſadors to Sparta to ſue for peace. 
But that inflexible people had neither generoſity 
nor wiſdom ſufficient to embrace the opportunity 
of compoling the troubles of Greece: the utter 
ruin of envied Athens was their object, and this 
proof of her depreſſion was matter of triumph 
to them. Inſulted in their diſtreſs, the Athenians 
turned their vengeance on the adviſers of this 
Tuinous war, and Pericles was called to an ac- 
count. His eloquence, hitherto always victorious, 
now proved too weak againſt the rage of a dil- 
traQted people: he was deprived of his honours, 
and amerced fifty talents. 'The removal of this 
- miniſter however had no effect in reſtoring Athens 
to her proſperity : the peſtilence was not yet 
abated, and the waſting war ſtill continued. 
Tux ſurrender of Potidza, which happened 
towards the end of this year, came opportunely 
to relieve the drooping ſpirits of the Athenians. 
The Potidzans had ſuffered themſelves ta be re- 
. duced even to the extremity of eating one the 
other, in expeQation. of ſuccours from Sparta ; 
but no ſuccours appearing, they at laſt offered to 
ſubmit on certain honourable conditions, which 
were readily granted them by the Athenian com- 
manders, well pleaſed to put an end to a ſiege 
that had been attended with fo much expence of 
men and treaſure, Before this city was taken, 
there happened an incident, which marks ſtrongly 
how inveterate was the enmity between the 
Athenians and Spartans, Theſe laſt had ſent 
embaſſadors to Artaxerxes, to ſolicit a ſupply of 
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B o OK money for carrying on the war, with inſtructions 


VII. 


likewiſe to make their way through Thrace, and to 


SeQ. 2, ſound the diſpoſition of Sitalces, a prince in alliance 


with the Athenians, and endeavour to draw him 
off from their intereſts. There were at the ſame 
time embaſſadors from Athens reſident at the 
court of Sitalces, who having found what the 
views of the Spartans were, obtained that they 


| ſhould be delivered into their hands, and ſent 


them to Athens, where, without even being per. 


mitted to ſpeak in their defence, they were im- 


mediately put to death, and their bodies were 


denied the rites of ſepulture. Such were the 


unnatural ſentiments this inteſtine war inſpired! 
The Athenians had loſt their humanity, and the 


Spartans had forgot their independence : that high 
ſpirit, which in the days of Leonidas had bid 


3 to all the powers of Perſia, was now 


exchanged for a fawning ſervility towards the 


Perſian king, and a readineſs to ſhare his bounty. 
Ir might have been expected, that the Athe- 


nians, exhauſted as they were by the tedious ſiege 


of Potidæa, as well as weakened by their domeſtic 
ſcourge, ſhould have contained themſelves this 
year at home : nevertheleſs it appears, that ere 
the ſeaſon for action was part, they engaged in 
new expeditions i in divers parts of Greece. They 

ſent a fleet into the Criflean, gulph, to block. up 
the Corinthians. They had aiſo an army in 
Acarnania to chaſtiſe the Ambraciots, who had 

attacked the Acatnanians, the allies of Athens. 
But theſe and the like incidental operations are not 


of moment enough to detain the reader's attention 


Jef. Chriſt 
- 429. 


from the principal events of the war. 


Ar the beginning of the third year was formed 
the memorable ſiege of Platææ. Archidamus 
marched againſt it at the head of a powerful army. 
04.7404; 88 LS. Men breathe peg fone In 


TO THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER. 


In vain / did that excellent people remonſtrate Book 


againſt the injuſtice of compelling them to quit 


their neutrality: they had been proclaimed a Se&. 4. 


free people by Pauſanias the Lacedemonian; 
the ſacrifices to be offered for the common 
proſperity of Greece had been entruſted to 
them; their very territories had been declared 


ments to a ſoldiery fired with civil rage, and who 
ſaw victory courting them on. Accordingly Archi- 
damus made anſwer, that they were not to ex- 

© pect mercy, except they would renounce all 
* confederacy with the Athenians, and give up 
their city with all its poſſeſſions to Sparta till the 


© war ſhould be at an end.“ Conditions ſo de- 


grading the ſpirited generous Platæans never 
could ſubmit to : they looked on Athens as the 
patroneſs of their liberties ; they had been inſe- 
parably joined with her through all the dangers 
of the preceding war; and now were they de- 
termined to ſtand or fall with her. Of this reſo- 
lution they appriſed the Athenians by meſſengers, 
deſiring aſſiſtance, which was promiſed them, and 
every encouragement given to defend themſelves 
to the utmoſt. When the Spartans found the 
people of Platææ immoveable in their attachment 
to Athens, they reſolved to ſignalize their ven- 
Nene againſt them, and earneſtly preſſed on the 
1 


ege, attempting even to reduce the city to aſhes. 


The beſieged on their part fought with dauntleſs 
reſolution, and met their antagoniſts with ſo 
much vigour in every enterpriſe, | that Archidamus, 
ſeeing winter approach, changed the ſiege into a 


blockade, and. having left ſome troops to guard 


the lines, returned to Sparta. 


ſacred to liberty.” But theſe were feeble argu- 
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Book WI have ſeen the great abilities of Pericles 
VII. rendered uſeleſs to his country by a raſh ſentence, 
Sec. 2, the dictate of reſentment : we have ſeen him 
pl purſued, mul&ed, condemned to that which his 
1 | foul of all things hated moſt, to a life of diſgrace 
1 and obſcurity. And yet was this ruin of his 
1 public eſtate light in compariſon of the domeſtic 
calamities that overtook him. His eldeſt ſon 
Xanthippus was carried off by the plague, which 
{till ravaged Athens. However, the loſs of him 
was not much to be deplored. He was an ill 
diſpoſed young man, who had long fince thrown 
oft the band of filial duty, and was wont to treat 
even his father with great inſolence, becauſe he 
would not furniſh means to his vicious excefles. 
But after him, the reſt of Pericles? family felt alſo 
the violence of the diſtemper: he loſt his ſiſter, 
his relations, his friends; and laſt of all, his ſon 
Paralus died alſo, a youth of great hopes, and 
the only one that remained to him of all his 
legitimate iflue. Hitherto Pericles had borne 
all his adverſities with wonderous firmneſs ; for 
he was a man that affected unconcern under the 
ſevereſt ills: but this laſt ſhock triumphed over 
his boaſted reſolution, and forced him to confeſs 
the feelings of human nature; inſomuch that, 
when he attended the obſequies of this darling 
ſon, and was, according to cuſtom, to crown the 
pale corpſe with a chaplet, in the midſt of the 
ſolemnity he burſt out into a flood of tears, 
and poured forth the bittereſt lamentations. 
So affecting a reverſe of fortune melted the 
very enemies of this great perſonage, and chang- 
ed their reſentment into compaſſion, Alcibiades 
advited him not to let paſs the friendly occaſion, 
but to engage again in public lite, as the moſt 
effectual means of diſipating the griefs that hung 
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over him. Pericles tried the experiment, and Book 1 
began to frequent the aſſemblies of the people, VII. 1 
who on their part became as urgent to ſet him Sect. 2. i 
once more at the helm of affairs, as they had been 
before to remove him. The firſt proof they gave 
of returning good will to their miniſter, was to 
abrogate an ediQ, which Pericles himſelf had 
made to the prejudice of illegitimate children. 
We have related, that in the days of his proſpe- 
rity, in order to indulge his diſlike to the houſe 
of Cimon, he had procured a law, by which all 
perſons, not of Athenian blood by both parents, 
were declared aliens; and how heavy this had 
fallen on many families. It is worth obſerving, 
what a warning 1s here to the arrogance of man. 
Pericles was now obliged to ſolicit the repeal ofa 
law, which left him childleſs ; and by the ſuffra- 
ges of the people leave was given him to inroll 
among the citizens of his tribe a ſon, whom he 
had by a ſtrange woman. 
SooN after, Pericles himſelf died of the plague. 
It was obſerved, that this fatal diſtemper deſtroyed 
him in a manner different from all others; it was 
not a ſickneſs of a few days, but conſumed him 
by a gradual, lingering decay. Plutarch alſo tells 
us, that as it preyed upon his body, ſo likewiſe 
were the powers of his mind waſted by it, this 
intrepid general and ſubtil ſtateſman being at 
length transformed into a weak, childiſh bigot, 
hung round with amulets, and ſeeking relief from 
charms, of which in his lucid intervals he appear- 
ed himſelf to be aſhamed. One remarkable cir- 
cumſtance however of his laſt moments is preſerv- 
ed by the ſame writer, which preſents a flaſh of 
intelle& burning brighter juſt before extinction. 
As he was drawing near his end, his friends, who 
aſſiſted round his bed, were employed i in number- 
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B o o x ing up the many glorious events of his life, the 


VII. 


honours he had enjoyed, and the victories he had 


Sect. 2. won: « Strange,” ſaid the dying man, raiſin 


himſelf on a ſudden, * that you ſhould praiſe me 
for things in which fortune had ſo large a ſhare, 
tnings which many others have in common with 
me; and that you ſhould forget that which has 
been my peculiar happineſs, and which I have 
by far the greateſt reaſon to glory in—never did 
I give an Athenian cauſe to put on mourning .* 
UnpouBTEDLY, few men have made a ſoberer 
uſe of power, than did this eminent ſtateſman. 
He had no ſhare of that ſuſpicious cruelty, from 


which tyrants uſually ſeek their protection: the 


only inſtruments he employed to ſupport himſelf 
were his courteouſneſs, his elegance, his power of 


perſuaſion, by which he eſtabliſhed an empire 


over the minds of a free people, ſuperior by far to 
any that ever was founded on coercion. Yet is 
he not to be held up to the reader as an object of 
real eſteem. Amiable as he appears in private 
life, and ſplendid as were his abilities, it is ne- 
vertheleſs certain, chat this very man urged on 


the ruin of a great commonwealth; that he broke 


the manners of the people by the introduction of 
luxury; that he alienated the affection of the 
allies, by laviſhing away the common treaſure in 
advancing the pride and ornament of one city; 


What is yet worſe, that he weakened, from ſelfiſh 


motives, the authority of the awful court of 
Arcopagus, thus giving up the machine of go- 
vernment to the conduct of the impetuous giddy. 
multitude ; finally, that, rather than part with 
his power, he involved his country in a war of 
Grecians with Grecians, impelling a people, u ho 
were to be preſerved free only by being united, to 
diſcord and mutual debilitation. That, in ſpire 

| V 
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of theſe uncontrovertible fats, we ſhould finda B Oo O x 
man like Pericles extolled by ſeveral Grecian VII. 
writers, is ſurely not matter of wonder. Is it SeQt. 2. 
ſurpriſing, that they eſpecially who lived near his 
times, ſhould have ſpoken of him with admira- 
tion? The magnificence and ſplendor, to which 
Athens had been advanced by him ; his perſonal 
qualities, his moderation, his contempt of wealth, 
his munificent encouragement of the arts, his rea- 
dineſs to reward, his diſcernment in rewarding ; 
his endowments, ſo bright, ſo various; the phi- 
loſopher, the ſtateſman, the orator, the general, 
combining in him all theſe contributed to diffuſe 
a glory around this conſpicuous perſonage. It 
was impoſſible to behold him in a light fo advan- 
tageous, without admiring him. Then let it be 
conſidered, what kind of generals and ſtateſmen 
ſucceeded, when he was no more. Is it ſtrange, 
that Pericles ſhould be praiſed and lamented, 
when compared with men like theſe? who, how: 
ever they might equal him in ambition, had few 
of them his integrity, ſcarcely any of them his 
abilities, not one of them his abilities and inte- 
grity united: fo thar, the faults he commitred 
being continued and rendered more dangerous by 
the vices and imbecillity of thoſe who came after, 
the deſtruction of the ſtate ſeemed not ſo much 
owing to the meaſures introduced by Pericles, 
as to his not being alive to give them effect. 
The perſons we have in view, on whom now 
devolved the principal management of affairs 
whether civil or military, were Nicias, (leon, 
Diodotus, Demoſthenes, Paches, Lamachus; all 
of them in capacity far inferior to Pericles : we 
ſhall have occaſion to obſerve the particular 
talents of moſt of them, as we go on. But a cha- 
racter now alſo. came forward, that was thought 
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HISTORY OF GREECE 


Boo k to bear a ſtronger reſemblance than any other to 
VII. the deceaſed miniſter, and to be the molt likely to 
Sect. 2. fix the public attention. Alcibiades,a young man 


Bef. Chriſt 
428. 


of an aſpiring ſoul and excellent endowments, to 
the advantages of noble birth and an immenſe for- 
tune added a grace and lovelineſs of form hardly 
to be equalled. Beſides, he was nearly related 
to Pericles, and had been, as we intimated alrea- 
dy, brought up under his roof. More than this, 
he had the happineſs of being known to the great 
Socrates, who loved him affectionately, and had 


employed his utmoſt care to render the qualifica- 
tions of this young nobleman of real uſe to the 


common weal. We ſhall fee, how theſe fair ap- 
pearances were all darkened by his inconſiderate 
purſuits and 1mpetuous paſſions, and had their 
end in the ruin of himſelf and the miſery of his 
country. 

Tk year after the death of Pericles, the Spar- 
tans, encouraged probably by that event, and 
ſceing the plague abated, entered Attica again 
under the conduct of king Archidamus, where 
they committed great ravages, cutting down and 
deſtroying even the green corn, and making deſo- 
late every place that had the appearance of culture. 
This year alſo, the inhabitants of Leſbos, thoſe 
of Methymna excepted, formed the reſolution of 
revolting from the Athenians. Leſbos, a large and 


fertile ifland in the ÆEgean fea, was adorned with 


feveral wealthy cities: its people were of ZEolian 
extraction; between whom and the Athenians an 


alliance had ſubſiſted, from what time the Gre- 


cian iſlands had thrown off the yoke of Sparta in 
the days of Pauſanias. But now the afflicted 
condition of Athens, together with the ſolicita- 
tions of her adverſaries, tempted them from their 
faith; of which as foon as the Athenians had ad- 

vice 
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vice from their friends at Methymna, they order- B oO 


ed Paches with a fleet of forty gallies immediately _ 
to lay ſiege to Mitylene, the capital of the iſland. Sect. 
This activity obliged the Mityleneans to ſue for a 
truce. Repulſed in their petition, their embaſſa- 
dors applied to Sparta, whence at the deſire of the 
Spartans they went on to Olympia, to be preſent 
at the ſolemnity of the games, which this year 
happened to be celebrated. There, in the gene— 
ral aſſembly of the eſtates of Greece, the Lelbians 
ſet forth the many cauſes they had of complaint 
againſt the Athenian people, their injuſtice, cru- 
elty, inſidiouſneſs; and in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner implored the convened powers to pity and 
aſſiſt them. Such an application, ſupported by 
the Lacedemonian intereſt, could hardly miſs of 
its effect: it was reſolved to ſuccour Vitylene, and 
to attack the Athenians by fea and land. 

Tre Athenians were not diſmayed, They re- 
inforced the army before Mitylene; they appoint- 
ed a fleet of an hundred gallies to guard Attiza, 
and ordered another of equal ſtrength to infeſt the 
coaſts of Peloponneſus. In the mean time the 
Spartans, after expecting in vain the arrival of the 
allied troops which were to join them at the Iſth- 
mus, were obliged to haſten home to the defence 
of their own territories. They reſumed their Bef. Che 
hoſtilities, however, early the next fpring, by 4 
invading Attica: at the ſame time forty-two ſhips 
were ſent to the relief of Mitylene. But the ſhips 
did little ſervice; for Paches met them out at sea, 
and chaſed them far away from Leſbos. Viſep- 

ointed of theſe ſuccours, the Mityleneans wer 

reduced to the neceſſity of ſubmitting ; when the 
only conditions they could obtain 8 that the 
inhabitants ſhould not be proceeded againſt, till 
the Athenian people had determined concerning 


them. 
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Book them. Accordingly a meſſenger was diſpatched 


VII. 


to Athens, together with ſome of the chief of the 


Sect. 2. Mityleneans, and Salæthus embaſſador from 


Sparta, who had ſtolen ſecretly into Mitylene, 
and was found in it when it was taken. The 
Athenians had been greatly incenſed at the revolt 
of Leſbos ; and on this occaſion their reſentment 
was ſo wound up by the violent ſpeeches of Cleon, 
that they paſſed a ſevere decree, by which Salæ- 
thus was ordered to execution, and inſtructions 
were ſent to Paches to put to death all the men of 


Mitylene, and ſell the women and children for 


ſlaves. The day following, the Athenians began 
to repent them of their extreme ſeverity : a new 
aſſembly was convoked, in which Diodotus, a 


man of coolneſs and reflection, who had before 
oppoſed Cleon, pleaded ſo forcibly in behalf of 


the Mityleneans, that he procured' a mitigation 


of the dreadful ſentence. No time was to be loſt; 
for a galley had ſet out the preceding evening for 


Mitylene, carrying orders for a general maſſacre. 


Another galley was now. diſpatched, with large 


promiſes to the rowers, in caſe they arrived ſoon 
enough to ſave the Mityleneans. Nevertheleſs 
the bloody decree arrived firſt, and had certainly 
taken place, had it not been for the humane ge- 
neral, who read it with the deepeſt concern, and 
allowed the unhappy people one day's reſpite. 
In this dreadful ſituation were they, all hope ex- 
cluded, and nothing but wailing and lamentation 
to be heard throughout the city, when the fecond 


veſſel entered the port. Immediately the joyous 


news ſpread abroad, and the people were called 
together to have the ſentence of mercy pronounc- 
ed to them. It was a fentence, however, quali- 
fied with ſufficient rigour : all thoſe who had 
been leaders in the revolt, were put to death; 


the 
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the walls of the city were levelled with the ground; Book 


and a diſtribution was made of ail the lands of VII. 
the Mityleneans among Athenian citizens, the SeQ. 2. 
ancient proprietors being only permitted to hold 
them at a certain rent. Theſe laſt efforts almoſt 
emptied the treaſury of the Athenians, as that 
people found to their coſt, being thenceforth 
obliged to tax themſelves for the ſupport of the 
war. 

TRE ſucceſs at Mitylene was balanced by the 
loſs of Platæe, which was taken this ſummer, 
after a ſiege of near two years. All this time had 
that brave people defended themſelves againſt a 
force infinitely ſuperior; and for many months 
had the city been blocked up with all the ſtrength 
of walls and mounds by the beſiegers. The pre- 
ceding winter, about two hundred and twenty of 
the beſieged had formed the reſolution to force 
their way through the enemies works, and by 
dint of extraordinary valour had ſucceeded in 
their enterpriſe, two hundred and twelve of the 
party eſcaping to Athens. This obliged the con- 
federates to keep a ſtricter watch; ſo that the un- 
happy Platæans, preſſed with every kind of want, 
and ſeeing no proſpect of deliverance, agreed to 
ſurrender, on condition that they ſhould be ad- 
mitted to a fair trial. Their requeit was complied 
with, and commiſhoners were ſent from Sparta 
to enquire into and decide upon their conduct. 
All this carried a ſhew of equity, from which 
ſome hope might have been conceived that the 
Spartans would liſten to the dictates of mercy : 
but it was a vain parade, and already was the ruin 
of the Platzans reſolved on. The commlioners 
examined them only to a ſingle point, What 
* ſervices they had performed for Sparta and her 
* allies, in the @ourle of this war! ? The priſoners, 
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Bo o E inſtead of anſwering this captious queſtion whoſe 
VII. tendency was obvious, attempted to ſoften their 
Sect. 2. Judges, by repreſenting to them, What the 
Platæans had ever been; their zeal for the proſ- 

« perity of Greece; the noble ſtand they had 

| © made in defence of liberty. Ye yourſelves, 

ſaid they, © have a near intereſt in the preferva- 

tion of this {fate ; and if our country is laid in 

ruins, the monuments of your fame, the ſe— 
pulchres of your anceſtors, of thoſe brave men 
who fell on the day of Platææ, the temples of 
the gods, the conſervators of Greece, who 
crowned our arms with victory, mult alſo be 
laid in ruins” They were ſuffered to fay on 
without interruption ; and when they had made 
an end of ſpeaking, the ſame queſtion was again 

put to each of them fingly, What ſervices they 

had performed to Sparta and her allies, in the 
« courle of this war? They every one of them 

returned the ſame anſwer, ©* No ſervices,” and 

were diſpatched initantly. "Thus did the Spartans 

baſely ſacrifice this excellent people to the envy 

and reſentment of their Theban confederates. 

There were ſlain on this occaſion two hundred 

Bef. Chriſi Platzans;and ener, five Athenians: the women 

$50, and children, found in the place, were all con- 

demned to flavery. The city itfelf was raſed by 

4 the Spartans, the year after, and continued in 
1 ruins, till Alexander the Great gave orders for 
ii rebuilding it, in honour to the mae; of theſe 

is champions for liberty. 

IHE want of land forces, ſufficient dark to 
guard Athens and to join battle with the confede- 
rates, was the reaſon why the Athenians did not 
march to the relief of this loyal city. 'Fhey did 
wiat their ſtrength permitted them. "Their navies 
were ent aut to infeſt the Peloponneſian coaſts; 


and 
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and probably they expected, that theſe invaſions BooK 
would create a diverſion in favour of the Pla- VII. 
tæans, and force Sparta and her friends to aban- Sect. 2. 
don this tedious ſiege from reſpect to their own 
ſecurity. Vet they themſelves had exhibited 
proof about this time, how eaſily a reſ;-2& to ſe- 
curity may be overborne by the prevalence of 
ſtronger paſſions, vanity having prompted them to 
engage in an expedition to Sicily, in the hope of 
redueing that diſtant iſland, whilſt they were 
ſtruggling with innumerable difficulties at home, 
their finances low, and the enemy in a manner at 
their gates. Indeed, as we have ſaid, the con- 
queſt of Sicily had long ſince been their darling 
folly; and unluckily at this juncture an embaſſ 
from the Leontines opened anew the pleaſing proſ- 
pect. Sicily, it appears, was divided into two par- 
ties, the Doric, the moſt conſiderable of which were 
the wealthy Syracuſans, and the Ionian, headed 
by thoſe of Leontium. The latter, finding them- 
ſelves inferior in ſtrength, ſolicited aid from the 
Athenians, who gladly complied with the requeſt, 
and ſent immediately a fleet, and ſoon after a ſe- 
cond, to ſupport them. However, this expedi- 
tion produced not any thing conſiderable. In the 
ſpace of about two years, the Sicilians wiſely 
made peace among themſelves, and the Atheni- 
ans, after much treaſure expended, were obliged 
to quit Sicily | 
In the midſt of theſe adventurous attempts, 
Athens had an encreafe of ills to ſtruggle with. 
The Peloponneſian intrigues had excited a formi- 
dable inſurrection in the iſland of Corcyra; fo 
that the Athenians were in danger of loſing the 
very people in whoſe quarrel they had taken up 
arms. At the beginning of the war, ſome of the 
principal men of Corera had been made priſon— 
| | e 2 | ers, 
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HISTORY OT GREECE 


ers, and ſent to Corinth, where inſtead of the fe. 
vere uſage they expected, they were treated with 
much humanity, and after ſome years were reltor- 
ed to liberty. There was policy in this a& of 
mercy. During their confinement theſe men had 
been wen over to the cauſe of the allies, particu- 
lar care having been taken to poſſeſs them with a 


| hatred of democracy, and a deſire to change that 


form of government in their own country. The 
effect of their principles became but too manifeſt 


on their return home, when ſtrengthening them- 


ſelves with numbers, they fell on thoſe who were 
attached to the popular government, and barba- 
rouſly butchered many. of them. Soon as the 
Athenians received the tidings, a ſtrong force was 
detached to the aſſiſtance of their oppreſſed friends, 

which again turned the balance, and the Pelopon- 
neſian faction was purſued with the ſame relentleſs 
cruelty they had ſhewn to others : neither the re- 
verence of years, nor the ties of affinity were at- 
tended to; even thoſe who fled to the altars, 


were dragged away from thence, and given up to 


the fury of the people. Thus was the ſtate rent 
aſunder by the violence of civil diſſenſion, and 
Corcyra drenched in the blood of her wretched 


ſons. The like tragic ſcenes we ſhall find acting 


Ee f. Chriſt 
425. 


over in molt of the Grecian cities, the humane 
manners, the generous courage, which had been 
wy glory of this nation, appearing in the courſe. 

t this fatal war to have taken their flight for 
ever. 


BEsiprs foreign concerns, Athens had alſo her 


domeſtic misfortunes. The plague broke out 
afreſh with redoubled fury. Fourteen thouſand 
perſons were carried off by it; a prodigious loſs 


to a people, already thinned by ſuch frequent re- 
turns of the peſtilence, and fix years of war. The 
ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding year, the Spartans were preparing to B o o K 


invade Attica, when, as if the whole natural con- 


VII. 


ſtitution of Greece was convulſed as well as the Sect. 2. 


palitical, ſuch dreadful earthquakes were felt 
almoſt in every part of it, that the affrighted Spar- 
tans haſtened home ward. 


Tas eighth year of the war opens with the ap- Bef. Chriſt 


pearance of the Spartan army on the territories of 
Athens, led on by Agis, fon and ſucceſſor to Ar- 
chidamus, and with the invaſion of Peloponneſus 
by the Athenian fleet, according to the plan laid 
down by Pericles. Demoſthenes, one of the ad- 
mirals, deviſed a method of diſtreſſing the enemy 
on this occaſion, which ſucceeded to his with. 

The Meſſenian Pylus, he obſerved, was a place of 
advantageous ſituation, which might afford the 
Athenians frequent opportunity of infeſting Laco- 
nia ; therefore landing part of his troops, he pol- 
ſeſſed himſelf of it. Immediately the Spartans 
became ſenſible of the neceſſity of diflodging him, 


for which purpoſe they poſted a choſen body of 


men in Sphacteria, a little iſland oppolite to Pylus, 
and entering the Pylian harbour, gave battle to the 
Athenians. Demoſthenes was a brave man, and 
was defending himſelf gallantly, when in the heat 
of the engagement a ſquadron of forty Athenian 
ſhips appeared in the ofling, to draw off the atten- 
tion of the Lacedemonians from the land combat 
by attacking their veſſels : but theſe declining the 
conteſt, the Athenians boldly fell upon them in 
the very harbour, ſhattered and ſunk moſt of the 
Spartan fleet, and proceeded to lay fiege to the 
iſland. We may judge of the conſternation into 
which this diſaſter threw the Spartans, when we 
are informed, that they ſubmitted to aik a truce 
of Demolthenes, and deputed an embaſly to 
Athens to propoſe peace. But the Athenians 
wo always 
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B o o K always elate and inſolent in proſperity, inſtead of 
VII. conſulting the real good of their deſolated coun- 
Sect. 2. try by reſtoring to it the bleſſings of peace, inſiſt- 


ed on terms altogether unreaſonable, and even 
treated the embaſſadors with inſult. It was the 
clamorous, violent Cleon, that was again the ad- 
viſer in this impolitic proceeding, to which the 


Athenians added an unpardonable breach of faith. 


When the truce was agreed on, the Spartans had 
given up their ſhips, on condition of receiving 
them back again, if the pacification did not take 
place. The Athenians made light of the promiſe, 


and refuſed to deliver them. 


N&VERTHELESsS, under all theſe diſadvantages 


the Spartans carried on the ſiege of Pylus with 


great earneſtneſs, at the ſame time omitting no 
means to ſupply their countrymen who were ſhut 
up in Sphacteria. The Athenians therefore began 
to have doubts of the ſucceſs, the rather becauſe, 
the winter drawing near, it was apprehended their 
fleet muſt ſoon be obliged to retire. Theſe ill- 
boding appearances occaſioned much murmuring 
among the people, and they now repented of their 
not having cloſed with the offers of Sparta. Cleon 
on the contrary inſiſted, that the blame lay in 
the remiſſneſs of their proceedings, and that if the 


new general whom they were now ſending out 


would act with vigour, Sphacteria muſt ſurrender 


very ſhortly, This new general was Nicias : he 


made anſwer, * that he would gladly reſign the 
command to a perſon of Cleon's abilities; nor 
could that reſpectable character do his country 
* a more important ſervice, than by taking on 
* himſelf, the conduct of an expedition in which 
he thought he could atchieve ſuch wonders.” 
'The unexpected turn ſurpriſed Cleon, better ac- 
cuſtomed to make ſhew of his courage in a popu- 

EY N 
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lar aſſembly than in the field of battle. The hu- Book 
mour ot the propoſal, however, exactly ſuited VII. 
the genius of an Atienian aſſembly, and accord- Sect. 


ingly they urged it on the orator with loud accla- 
mations. Upon whick Cleon, finding himſelf 
caught, had recourſe to bluſtering, and declared, 
that he would not only accept of the command, 
* but would moreover engage in twenty days to 
* bring the Spartans in Sphacteria priſoners to 
Athens, or periſh in the attempt.“ This proud 
boaſt excited only laughter among the people, 
who looked as little for its accompliſhment, as it 
is probable the reader will. And yet the event 
was much happier, than the abilities of ſuch a ge- 
neral preſaged. 
Tus character and fortune of Cleon being now 
at ſtake, the near proſpect of danger ſobered him. 
He began his operations with great prudence, ſe- 
conded with ſo-much ſpirit, that having in con- 
junction with Demoſthenes made a deſcent on the 
iſland, he quickly reduced the Spartans to extre- 
mity, and ſummoned them to ſurrender. There 
were left of them only two hundred and ninety, 
who ſeeing no hope of ſafety but by ſubmitting, 
accepted the terms offered them, and were all 
conducted priſoners to Athens within the time 
Cleon had mentioned. 

Tuis year died Artaxerxes, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Xerxes, who was ſoon after murdered 


by Sogdianus, his natural brother. Darius, ano- 


ther of Artaxerxes“ ſpurious offspring, revenged 
the death of Xerxes, and aſcended the throne of 


Perſia: he is known in hiſtory by the name of 


Darius Nothus. By the demiſe of Artaxerxes a 


project came to nothing, which deſerves however 


to be recorded, becauſe it proves, how much the 
fury of civil War had extinguiſhed in the breait of 


the 
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Boo x the Athenians alſo every elevated ſentiment, mak- 


VIL 


ing that republic ſtoop to court the friendſhip of 


Sed. 2. the common enemy, rather than not trample on 


Bef. Chriſt 
- "423: 


the liberties of Greece. Certain Athenians, on 


their way to the Leſſer Aſia, where they had been 
commiſſioned to ſolicit money from the Grecian 
communities, met with Artaphernes, whom the 


Perſian monarch was ſending on an embaſly to 


Sparta; and thinking it might be of ſpecial ſervice 
to their country, they had him arreſted, and 
tranſmitted to Athens. There the aſſembly re- 
leaſed him immediately, on finding, or pretend- 
ing to find, that his commiſſion related to matters 
foreign to them, and at the ſame time thought 
the opportunity convenient for ſending embaſla- 


dors to attend him back to Suſa, with a compli- 
ment in the name of the Athenian people to the 


Great King. But, as we have ſaid, this embaſſy 


was without effect; for the embaſſadors, receiving 


at Epheſus the account of Artaxerxes death, pro- 
ceeded no farther. 
THE next year, the war continued to rage 


throughout Greece with unabated fury ; and moſt 


of the Grecian ſtates, beſides their foreign dan- 
gers, had alſo dark plots and inſurrections at 


home to guard againſt. This was the caſe parti- 


cularly among the Bœotians and them of Megara; 
thoſe in the intereſts of Athens conſpiring to in- 
troduce a republican government, and the fa- 
vourers of Sparta contending for the ariſtocracy. 


Theſe conteſts brought on a battle near Delium, 


whither the A had marched to ſupport 


their Bœotian friends, which terminated after a 
bloody ſtruggle to the diſadvantage of the Athe- 


nians; in conſequence, thoſe who had connection 
with them were obliged to forſake Bœotia. So- 


crates Was preſent at this battle, where he diſtin- 


gated 
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gutſhed himſelf by his firm undaunted behaviour; B o oK 
and we have the teſtimony of Plato, that had all VII. 
the Athenians fought like this philoſopher, they Sect. 2. 
had doubtleſs obtained the victory. 
Tre Spartans had now ſhifted the ſcene of their 
hoſtilities from Attica principally to Thrace, 
which they made. choice of on many accounts. 
'They had received earneſt ſolicitations from thoſe 
parts, Perdiccas of Macedonia, and ſeveral of the 
Thracian nations, having made them large offers. 
Then this was a rich country, abounding in mines, 
the chief ſource of the Athenian wealth. Beſides, 
the Athenians held the iſland of Cythera near the 
promontory of Tænarus; by which, and by the 
poſſeſſion of Pylus, they ſo commanded Laconia, 
that it lay entirely open to their devaſtations. And 
yet the Spartans did not dare to make any diver- 
ſion into Attica, becauſe it had been decreed at 
Athens, that the priſoners taken in Sphacteria 
ſhould have their lives ſo long only, as the forces 
of Lacedemon ſhould abſtain from the Attic bor- 
ders ; and theſe priſoners were Spartans of the 
firſt diſtinction. The beſt reſource therefore that 
remained to them, was to carry the war into 
Thrace, a country, in the fate of which Athens 
was too deeply intereſted to be careleſs of its de- 
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fence. Hiſtorians add another motive, which Bl. 
reflects indelible reproach on the Spartan name: } | 
the Helbtæ were become formidable, and they i 
ſought the occaſion of ſending abroad a number 1 
of them. Lately had two thouſand been taken off, Wt 
whom their ſervices to the ſtate had rendered too 1 
conſiderable: and this diſtant war was looked 1 
upon as a convenient opportunity of ſacrificing i | 
more to the public jealouly. It is really matter 4A 


of ſurpriſe, that theſe ill treated men ſhould have 
kept any faith with ſuch mercileſs, ungrateful 
maſters. 5 5 
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Book Tir care of this expedition into Thrace was by 


the Spartans committed to Braſidas, a man of ap- 


Sec. 2. proved abilities and courage, and what was of 


equal moment, moderate in the exerciſe of power, 
and a ſtrict obſerver of juſtice towards the confe- 
derates; qualities which advanced his progreſs, 
not leſs than the force of arms. Acanthus, Sta- 
gira, and ſome other cities ſubmitted to him: 
and ſhortly after, he ſat down before Amphipolis, 
the moſt important place in thoſe parts, from 
whence the Athenians were moſtly ſupplied with 
ſhip timber, and 1n the neighbourhood of which 
were the gold mines. Already had the Atheni— 
ans paid dear for this ſettlement by the loſs of rwo 
ſucceſſive colonies, entirely cut off by the neigh- 
bouring barbarians. We have noticed, that "its 
name originally was the Nine Ways, changed for 
that of Amphipolis by Agnon, the leader of the 
Laſt colony. The inhabitants immediately ſent 
advice of their danger to Thucydides, one of the 
Athenian generals, then in the iſland Thaſus. But 
before be could get thither, the city had ſurren- 
dered to Braſidas, the befieged being tempted by 
the advantageous terms he offered them ; and all 
that Thucydides could do, was to provide for the 
ſecurity of Eion, in which were repoſited the 
naval ſtores of the Amphipolitans. Notwith- 
| ſtanding, though he was entirely guiltleſs of the 
loſs of Amphipolis, the impatient Athenians con- 
demned him to baniſhment. During this re- 
tirement from public buſineſs, he compoſed his hiſ- 
fory ok the Peloponneſian war, that immortal 
work, which ſpeaks its author poſſeſſed of all the 
finer talents of the ſtateſman, as well as a com- 

plete maſter of the miliiary art. p 
BRASIDas, not content with the reduction of 
Amphipolis, attempted ſeveral other places; and 
moſt 


— 
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moſt of the cities on the Thracian coaſt were pre- Bo o K 
VII. 


pared to open their gates to him, becauſe his de- 


claration to all was, that he was come thither Sect. 2. 


< with no other view than to reſtore them to their 
„ liberties.” Diſtreſſed by this poſture of affairs, 


the Athenians felt themſelves inclined to agree to 


a truce, which the Spartans allo long fince wiſhed 
for: and indeed all that the war had produced to 


both was expence and weakneſs, the loſs of their 
braveſt-men, and the devaitation of their country. 


A truce therefore was concluded for one year, to 
the great joy of all the inhabitants of both ſtates, 
Braſidas and Cleon excepted. The former ſaw 
himſelf arreſted in a career of victory, which ap- 
peared to lie open to him; and Cleon, who loy- 


ed tumult and confuſion, dreaded the inactivity 


to which the approaching peace mult conſign him. 
However, Braſidas ſhewed not much regard to the 
truce : he was ignorant, or pretended ignorance, 
of its being concluded, and by his intrigues drew 
over many cities from the Athenians, even after 
the time appointed for its commencement. Cleon, 


on the other hand, moved the people to avenge 


thoſe wrongs with immediate war ; and an arm 


was ſent to reduce the places which Braſidas had 
perſuaded to revolt. 


Tux next year, the ill obſerved truce expired, ef. Chriſt 


and Cleon was choſen to command in  hrace. 
His ſucceſs at SphaQeria had added conſiderably to 
the natural inſolence of this man's temper, who 
now promiſed himſelf that no enemy would dare 
to look him in the face. Braſidas was no ſtranger 
to his character: he indulged the vanity of the 
giddy general, and affecting to retire before him, 
ſhut himſelf up in Amphipolis. This artifice 
proved the deſtruction of Cleon. He aſcribed the 
conduct of the Spartan to fear, and in defiance 


of 


422. 
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Boo O x of him made it his pride to march frequently un- 
Vil. der the very walls of the city, with his forces 
Sect. 2. careleſs and in looſe array. Braſidas, waiting his 
opportunity, ſallied forth on a certain day Th, 

Cleon leaſt expected it, and charging his left 


wing, routed it without much difficulty ; the 


right wing fought well, but at length was worſted 
alſo. This had been a uſeful victory to Sparta, 
had it not coſt her the life of the brave Braſidas. 
As for Cleon, that bold man fled, as ſoon as he 
faw danger approach him, and WAS ſlain by a 
common ſoldier. 

A PEACE between the contending common- 
wealths was the conſequence of the deaths of their 
two champions. Nicias, of a temper leſs inclin- 
ed to war, and unwilling to expoſe to hazard the 
good fortune that had hitherto attended him, la- 
boured earneſtly, in conjunction with Pliſtoanax 
king of Sparta, to bring about an accommoda- 
tion. Pliſtoanax, we have ſaid already, had 
been baniſhed. Nineteen years he remained in 
exile, till an oracle was drawn by ſubornation 
from the prieſteſs at Delphi, which commanded 
the Lacedemonians to recal him. His enemies 
ſuſpected the deceit, and failed not to repreſent 
every diſtreſs which the war occaſioned to Sparta, 
as 2 viſitation for this inſult offered to religion 
and the laws of their country. Hence did Pliſto- 
anax become a zealous advocate for the peace, 
which accordingly was concluded and ſworn to 
for fifty years, after the war had continued ten 
years complete. 

IT was not long however, before the gladdening 
proſpect, opened to Greece by this treaty, was 
again clouded over. In the firit place, ſeveral of 
the Grecian ſtates objeted to it, as a convention 
which threatened much danger to their common 


Ber. Chriſt 
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liberties : for by one of the articles it was pro- Book 
vided, © that it ſhould be lawful to add unto, or VII. 
take away from the ſame, whatſoever ſhould Sect. 2. 
* ſeem good to the Lacedemonians and Athenians ;' 

and by a ſubſequent agreement Athens and Sparta 
engaged mutually to ſupport each other againſt 

* all powers whatſoever.“ On theſe accounts, a 

new confederacy, was formed between the people 

of Argos, Manfinea, Elis, the Corinthians, and 
Beeotians. Neither was Sparta by any means 

careful to perform her part of the terms ſtipulated, 

one of the principal of which was, that all places 

and priſoners t taken in the courſe of the war thould 

© be reſtored :* ſome places, notwithſtanding, 

were not reſtored, and others were not delivered 

up till they had previouſly been diſmantled. 

Such manifeſt infractions provoked thoſe of Athens 

to continue their garriſon in Pylus : and the old 
animoſities began to revive between the rival 

ſtates. 

In this ſituation. of things, it was no difficult Ref. Chrig 
matter for Alcibiades, who now affected to take the 4+ 
lead in the public councils, by ripening the ſeeds 
of diſcontent to bring forward a war, which he 
believed to be the readieſt inſtrument for ſinking 
the credit of Nicias, and ſhewing himſelf to ad- 
vantage. The endeavours of Socrates had not 
been wanting, as we have remarked already, to 
reſtrain this dangerous young man, who on his part 
did cerfainly reſpe& his preceptor highly, and 
gladly liſtened to his inſtructions : but his na atural 
vivacity, the torrent of his paſſions, the various 
diſſipations to which his riches expoſed him, the 
ſeduction of flatterers, ſoon effaced from the mind 
of Alcibiades the wholeſome leſions of wiſdom ; 
and ambition and the love of pleaſure took poſſeſ- 
ton of him entirely. He ſtands now upon record 
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HISTORY OF GREECE 


Boo k an example of the melancholy truth, that thoſe 


VII. 
Sect, 


very advantages, wit, eloquence, gracefulneſs of 


2. form, aNuence of fortune, which might render 


men moſt amiable and praiſeworthy, contribute 
frequently, and in no ſmall degree, to make them 


miſerable. 


Tux firſt eſſay of Alcibiades in politics betrayed 
envy and deceittulneſs. Nicias had been labour- 
ing to compoſe the differences between the two 
commonwealths; and embafladors from Sparta 


were actually in Athens with full powers to adjult 
all matters in diſpute: they had applied to him 


(for the peace was looked upon to be his work) 
and he had introduced them into the ſenate, 
where they had declared the purport of their 
embaſſy, and the extent of their commiſſion. 
Mortified by this preference ſhewn by the Spartans 
to Nicias, Alcibiades ſet himſelf to confound their 
meaſures; in which view, the night before they 
were to appear before the aſſembly of the people, 
the court of ultimate deciſion in matters of this 
nature, he invited the embaſſadors to his houſe, 
and there under the ſemblance of friendſhip he 
recommended it to them to be more ſparing of 

their offers on the morrow, particularly not to 
own what powers they were inveſted with, as that 
would tempt the people to impoſe on them many 
conditions hard and unreaſonable, The plauſible 
counſel pleaſed the ſimple men; ſo that, on the 
following day, when they were aſked in the 
General Aﬀembly, whether they were empowered 
finally to ſettle all marters, they denied what they 
had before acknowledged in the Senate of Five 
Hundred. Great was the amazement of Nicias on 
this unexpected occaſion ; but greater ſtill was that 


of the embaſſadors, when they heard the falſe Alci- 


biades reproach them with want of fincerity, and 
charge 
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people, who one day affirmed what the next day 


breach between the two ſtates, both complaining. 
highly of injuries ; and ſhortly after, the Athe- 
nians, by the management of Alcibiades, con- 
cluded an alliance with the Argives, the Man- 
tineans, and thoſe of Elis. In this manner, through 
the dark policy gf one ambitious citizen, did 


Athens ſee herſelf plunged again into the miſeries 
of war. 


In the fourth year of the eighty ninth Olym- Pef. Ctrith 
piad, which was the twelfth from the beginning of 


the war, military preparations were carried on 
through moſt parts of Greece, but no action enſued. 

Faint and languid after the many waſting toils 
they had endured, the Grecians ſnewed no longer 
that ſpirit which they had exerted at firſt. Neither 
did the three or four campaigns that followed pro- 
duce any thing very remarkable. Their ſummers 


were moſtly ſpent in fruitleſs marches, or in form- 


ing intrigues 1n ſeveral ſtates, and bringing about 
revolutions in their municipal government. Thus 


Argos, it appears, in the ſpace of two years 


changed her political form not leſs than three 
times; and (dreadful to think!) every revolution 


Was deeply marked with blood, the prevailing 
party fignalizing its revenge by the moſt favace 


cruelties. The long uſe of war ſeems to have 

ſteeled their hearts againſt all the tender feelings 
of mercy ; and we find ſeveral affecting inſtances 
upon record, that the Athenians themleives were 
become "MOAAy and relentleſs. One of theſe 


reſpects Scione, a city of Thrace. It had received 


DrafiGa3, but after the peace concluded with 

Sparta, fell again under the power of the Athe— 

nians, who, to puniſh the Scioneans for their 
deiection, 


419. 
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charge the Lacedemonians as a deſigning, faithleſs Bo O K 
VIE. 
they denied. This wicked artifice widened the Sect 
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VII. 


HISTORY OF GREECE 


B o o x defection, put to the ſword all the men without 


diſtinction, and condemned the women and chil- 


Sect. 2. dren to ſervitude. Their treatment of the Melians 


was yet more barbarous. Melos was an iſland in 
the Egean ſea, which had always adhered to 


Bef. Chriſt Sparta unalterably. In the ſixteenth year of the 


415. 


Bef. Chriſt 


414. 


war, it was beſieged by a fleet from Athens, and 
after a gallant defence, the inhabitants were oblig- 
ed to ſubmit at diſcretion. Here were no ag- 
gravating circumſtances to palliate the guilt of 


uncommon ſeverity : nevertheleſs the Arhenians 


maſſacred all the Melians capable of bearing arms, 


and made ſlaves of the reſt. Time was, when 


ſuch brave men would have met with more kind- 


neſs at the hands of the Athenian people. But 
what moſt of all proclaims how degenerate and 


inhuman the Athenians now were, is a reſolution, 


not ſuddenly made in the hurry and wrath of 


battle, but framed deliberately in the ſenate of 
Athens: it was decreed, that as many as they 


© ſhould take alive in naval combat, ſhould have 


their right hands cut oft. 
Taz year after the expedition to Melos, the 


war began to have a more important appearance, 


and to threaten many other nations beſides thoſe 


of Greece. The people of Egeſta, a city of 
Sicily, had ſent embafſadors to Athens to ſolicit ſuc- 


cours againſt their neighbours of Selinus, who had 
attacked them in conjunction with the Syracuſans. 
It has been often remarked in the courſe of our 
narration, how deſirable the Athenians eſteemed 


the poſſeſſion of that fruitful iſland. Alcibiades 


alſo, ond of adventurous projects, laboured much 


to engage them in an expedition, the certain 


effects of which he aſſured them would be unlimited 
conqueſt, wealth, and glory. The treaſures of 


Sicily were but a poor reward for them to have in 


proſpect: 
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proſpect: they were from that beginning ofBoot 
facceſs to paſs over into Africa, and take Car- VII. 
thage; then Italy was to feel the power of theif Sect. 2, 


arms ; fill at length their empire ſhould extend 
itſelf over the whole world. Such were the wild 
dreams in which the aſpiring Alcibiades indulged 
himſelf; and with the ſame aity phantaſies did he 


contrive to fill the heads of his countrymen, his 


magnificent ſtyle of A* his largeſſes, his en- 
gaging eloquence, giving 

to whatever he advanced: ſo that, in ſpite of the 
oppoſition of Nicias and the wiſeſt men of the 
ſtate, the enterpriſe was reſolved upon, and an 


army ordered immediately for Sicily. Nicias and 


Lamachus were joined in the command of this 
army with Alcibiades, probably at the inſtance of 
the loberer Athenians, in order to temper the 
violence of his daring fpirit. 

THE popularity however of this celebrated 
Athenian began to ebb, almoſt at the inſtant of 
its arriving at the flow; whether it were the effect 
of his own folly, or the contrivance of his enemies, 
hiſtorians ſeem to leave undecided, The Ath&« 
nians were in all ages remarkable for the character 
which the apoſtle Paul aſcribes to them; they 
were extremely addicted to their religion, and 
held the many deities, with which the cit: 
abounded, in the higheſt reverence. It happened, 
when every thing was in readineſs for the depar- 
ture of the fleet, that on a certain night all the 
ſtatues of Mercury throughout Athens were 
thrown down and disfigured. Moſt of the houſes 
had theſe ſtatues before them; and the report 
was, that ſome young men of quality, with 
 Alcibiades at their head, had been guilty of the 
impiety, and that at the ſame time they had pro- 
faned the Eleufinian rites, the moſt facred of the 

Vox. I. Ff Athenian 


rength and plauſibility 


AIS TORY OF GREECE 


Bo OE Athenian myſteries. The diſſolute manners of 


Alcibiades, and the avowed levity with which he 


dect. 2. had always treated the religion of his country, 
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rendered the accuſation credible, Nevertheleſs 
he was ſo dear to the ſoldiery, that it was thought 
the wiſeſt policy to defer the proſecution; and 
though Alcibiades inſiſted on an immediate trial, 
yet his enemies prevailed, and he was obliged to 
ſet out for Sicily. 

His rox lAxs ſpeak highly of the pomp and 
expence of this equipment: it was, we are told, 
the moſt ſumptuous Athens had ever ſent forth. 
The gallies amounted to an hundred and forty in 
number, all completely furniſhed, and adorned 
in the richeſt manner. Beſides the naval forces, a 
conſiderable land army went aboard the tranſports, 
moſt of them choſen men, and many of them of 
the firſt families in Athens. The ſucceſs however 
dy no means correſpon ded to the greatneſs of the 
preparation. The firſt exploits of the Athenians 
were inconſiderable: they found no encourage- 
ment on the coaſts of Italy, and in Sicily the only 

lace they could make themſelves maſters of was 
we This flow progreſs was partly owing to 
their unſteady counſels. Alcibiades and Lamachus 
were for active meaſures, whilſt the enemy was in 
conſternation : Nicias, on the contrary, difpirited 
the army by his ill-timed apprehenſions, urgin 
that they ſhould immediately abandon the deſign, 
becauſe the Egeſtans were not able to make good 
the large payments they had promiſed for the 
ſupport of the Athenian forces. But the moſt 
unlucky circumſtance attending this expedition 
was the reeal of Alcibiades, the ſpirit that animated 
every enterpriſe, and the beſt beloved, of the 
three commanders. No ſooner had the fleet 
kaled, than his enemies began to ſtir up the ſuper- 
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ſtitious populace, and to inflame them with, re- Book 


ſentment againſt a man who had dared to ridicule 


the moſt awful ceremon of their religion. Theſe Sea. 1. 


ſuggeſtions wrought o effectually, that the 
Salaminian galley, which was always employed on 
occaſions of this nature, was diſpatched for 
Alcibiades, and he was obliged to ſurrender him- 
ſelf priſoner; but the galley having put in at 
hurium, ke contrived to make his eſcape, and 
paſſing over to Elis, fled to Lacedemon. 

From this time the care of the war devolved on 
two perſons, neither of whom was equal to the 

taſk : Nicias, ſlow and irreſolute, full of weak fears, 
and apt to interpret every intervening accident into 
an omen important and ſignificative; and Lama- 
chus, a good officer, but without influence, being 
rendered contemptible by the narrownels of his 
fortune, a citcumſtance which would have pro- 
duced no ſuch effect in the days of Ariſtides, 
before affluence and pleaſures had corrupted the 
Athenian ſimplicity. At length the w generals, 
after ſome unimportant operations, ſat down be- 
fore Syracuſe, which they beſieged by ſea and 
land. Syracuſe was a city of great wealth and 
power: it had long enjoyed a flouriſhing com- 
merce, and its inhabitants and allies were numer- 
ons and expert in war. Nevertheleſs the Athe-- 

nians carried on the ſiege with great ſucceſs ; the) 

had'beaten the Syracuſans, their works were nj 
vancing conſiderably, and they had already got 
poſſeſſion of Epipolæ, an eminence which command- 
ed the city. Embaſſadors therefore were deputed 
from the Syracuſans to their foundreſs Corinth, 
with directions to go on to Lacedemon to implore 
alfiſtance, which both theſe ſtates readily promiſed, 
and Gylippus a Spartan officer Was s ordered to 
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Books Mean time the affairs of the Syracuſans were 
VII. become deſperate. Nicias had carried his works 
Seck. 2. much cloſer to the city, and the Syracuſans finding 
, themſelves extremely preſſed had ventured an en- 
gagement, in which, though they had the fortune 

to cut off Lamachus, they had on the whole ſuc- 

ceeded fo ill, that a great part of Sicily declared 

for the Athenians ; ſo that it appeared impoſſible 

to fave Syracuſe, In this junQure arrived 
Gylippus. It is highly probable, had Nieias 
marched out againſt him, there had been an end 

of the war; for the Lacedemonian was attended 

with a very ſmall party, having come to Sicily with 

four ſhips only. But Nicias, who from ſucceſs 

was become vain and boaſtfu], remained within 

his lines, deſpiſt Fo 28 he ſaid, a man who with fo 
inconſiderable a force conceived hopes of oppoſing 

his progreſs. This contempt coſt him dear. 
Gylippus made his way into the city, inſpired the 
Syracuſans with new vigour, and led them out 

againſt the enemy. He failed however in his firſt 
attempt : but with a candoyr, of which there are 

few examples, having laid the blame of the miſ- 
fortune on the wrong diſpoſitiqn, he himſelf had 
made, he altered his arrangement, and in another 
attack the following day doe ed the Athenians 
with great ſlaughter. The ſpirit of Nicias ſunk 
under this difaſter : he diſpatched an expreſs to 
Athens, to demand a ſupply of men, and other 
generals to be ſent in place of himſelf, whoſe 
infir mities, he urged, rendered him unequal to 
the burden of an expedition ſo difficult and un- 
„,,, 6] 
Bef. Crit IHE enterpriſing genius of the Athenians was 
. Not to be damped by this account. On the con- 
trary, they ordered immediately to Sicily a rein- 
forcement of land forces, and a conſiderable e. 
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under the command of Eurymedon, and of that Bo O Kk 
Demoſthenes whoſe valour had fo much diſtin- VII. 
guiſhed him at Pylus. Theſe two were joined in Sect. 2. 
commiſſion with Nicias, who, till their arrival, 
was to ſhare his command with two officers 
already in the army, Menander and Euthy- 
„ 1 
TRE raſhneſs of this effort of the Athenian 
people will appear the more ſurpriſing, when we 
are informed, that a Lacedemonian army under 
the orders of king Agis was at this very time 
ravaging Attica. That prince had taken poſſeſſion 
of Decelea; à caſtle not far from Suntum, where 
he fixed a ſtrong garrifon, whoſe continual in- 
curfions greatly annoyed, the Athenians, fo that 
they were forced to bring their proviſions round 
by lea, at great expence and hazard. Till this 
period the enemy returned only after an interval 
of ſome months, and the Athenians enjoyed at 
leaſt their winters in peace: but, from the fortt- 
fying of Decelea, they were blocked up, and the 
campaign in a manner laſted throughout the year. 
Nevertheleſs the hopes of extending their con- 
queſts in Steily blinded them to all dangers, and 
their ſtrength was wantonly conſumed away in a 
foreign war, whilit their own country was waſted 
by a victorious enemy, V 
Gyros had loſt no part of the interven- 
ing time through want of exertion, being ex- 
tremely active in foliciting ſuccours from many 
of the cities as well of Sicily as of Italy; 
by whoſe aid, and by the acceſhon of the ſhips 
from Corinth, finding himfelf in poſſeſſion of a 
ſtrong fleet, he determined to try his fortune in a 
_ naval engagement. This was a bold experiment 
againſt a people, eſteemed the moſt formidable at 
ſea of any in the known world: however, it was 
tie 
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HISTORY OF GREECE 


Boo x, the only way of ſaving Syracuſe. Gylippus ran 


the hazard, and though defeated, yet did he 


Sect. 2. derive final advantage from the battle ; ; for his 


ſeamen were made acquainted with the Athenian 
manner, and he had the good fortune to deſtroy 
three forts, built by the Athenians at Plem- 
myrium, which commanded the entrance of the 
Syracuſan port. Soon after this, advice was 
brought him of the preparations at Athens, which 
determined him to venture a ſecond engagement 
at ſea, before Demoſthenes ſhould reach Sicily, In 
this the cautious Nicias would hardly have grati- 
fied him ; but the new generals, Menander and 
Euthydemon, willing to have the honour of ſome 
exploit, earneſtly urged him to ſupport the glory 
of his country by accepting the enemy's chal- 


lenge. A battle was the conſequence, in which 


Gylippus was victorious. The enſuing day, 


arrived the Athenian fleet with Demoſthenes and 


Eurymedon.. This encreaſe of enemies extremely 
terrified the Syracuſans: they ſaw the war gather- 
ing new ſtrength againſt them, and the furmount- 


ing of one difficulty only opened the view to 


another. Under every diſcouragement Gylippus 
ſupported their ſinking hopes, ſeconding his 
counſels with ſo much energy of action, that 


Demoſthenes having attempted in the night to 


ſurpriſe the city by land was repulſed, and a great 
number of the Athenians ſlain. 

So brave a reſiſtance would of itſelf have 
quenched the hopes of the beſiegers, if the plague 
had not allo broken out among the Athenian 
troops; infomuch that Demoſthenes himſelf was 
nov: cf öpinion, their only reſource was to haſten 
away from that fatal iſland. Nicias, after ſome 
difficulty, acceding to the meaſure, it was agreed 
to conceal, if poſſible, their defign from the — 

"i at 
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But an accident prevented this. An eclipſe of the Book 


moon took place when the fleet was ready to fail, 


which the awe-ſtruck Nicias interpreted according Seck. 2. 


to his own ſuperſtition; the ſoothſayers alſo con- 
firmed his fooliſh fears, and declared that the 
departure of the army muſt be deferred for three 
times nine days. The delay, as might have been 
expected, gave opportunity to the Syracuſans to 
diſcover What the Athenians intended; whereupon 
Gylippus, apprehenſive that ſo conſiderable an 


army (for the Athenian forces, after all the lofles 


they had ſuſtained, were upwards of forty 
_ thouſand) might yet be able to effect ſomething 
of importance, ſet himſelf to prevent their 
eſcape. | 


THE Syracuſans, drawing out their troops, and 
at the ſame time manning all their gallies, com- 


menced a general and vigorous attack upon the 
Athenians by ſea and land. The Athenians re- 
ceived them gallantly, but at length were obliged 


to retreat, with the loſs of their admiral Euryme- 


don, and according to Diodorus, of eighty ſhips 


of war and more than two thouſand men. Ini- 


mediately on this ſucceſs, the Syracuſans blocked 

up the harbour's mouth with iron chains and a 
range of veſlels, through which the Athenians 
reſolved to force a paſſage at all hazards. They 
had yet remaining an hundred and fifteen gallies. 


On theſe they embarked the flower of their army, 
| while the reſt of their men were drawn up on | 


ſhore, to ſupport and encourage them. This 


firm .countenance did not intimidate the Syra- 


cuſans: they fell upon their enemies with loud 
and dreadful cries, preſſing and purſuing them to 
the opening of the port, where as many as en- 
deavoured to break through, ſtruck - againſt the 
þoom, — were driven back. And now did both 
parties 


„ 
— 
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Bo o F parties engage with incredible fury, the Athenians 


animated by deſpair, the Syracuſans by the deſire of 


Seck. 2. revenge. Neither pity nor fear were liſtened to; 


no quarter was given, where a veſſel was boarded; 

and in the very agonies of death, and while they 
were ſinking into the boſom of the deep, numbers 
were ſeen exerting themſelves to wound and de- 
ſtroy their adverſaries. In the end, fortune de- 


clared entirely againſt the Athenians, who broken 
and ſpiritleſs quitted the fight, leaving behind 


them many of their braveſt men, and the greateſt 

part of their fleet; whilſt the ſhore reſounded 

with the ſhouts of the victorious Syracufans. 
Niclas and Demoſthenes, diſtraGed by their 


misfortunes, and ſcarcely knowing what courſe to 


take, determined to abandon the few fhips that 


remained to them, and to make their way by land. 


And had they marched off that night, probably 
they might have eſcaped. But Hermocrates, 
| the Syraculan. general, amuſed them with 
falſe intelligence: he employed perſons to give 
them notice, that an ambuſcade was prepared for 
them, by which, if they deferred not their march, 
they would certainly be intercepted. His object 
was to gain time for his wearied forces to th 
themſelves after their late ſervice, particularly as 
it was the feſtival of Hercules, a day of great 
rejoicing in Syracuſe. The generals believed the 


deceitful report, and after two days ſet out with 


the army. 
Nor HING could be more diſmal than this de- 


parture. Fallen from the ſummit of proſperity, 


the army of Athens were turning their backs on 
their enemy, diſgraced and vanquiſned, thinned 


in their numbers, waſted by fruntlels toils, com- 
pelled to abandon their fellow ſoldiers, whom 


their Wounds would not permit to be moyed, and 
| f who 
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who ſeeing themſelves given up to deſtruction, B 00K 


and cut off from the hope of ever beholding 


their country more, filled the air with affecting Sect. 2. 


lamentations, or grieved the hearts of the by- 
ſtanders with the bitterneſs of reproach. The 
horrors of this deadful ſcene were alſo deepened 
to the retreating army by apprehenſions for their 
_ own fafety. They had a long wearifome march to 
_ purſue through ways they were ſtrangers to, de- 
prived of every conveniency, and expoſed to the 
malice of an exaſperated enemy. With thefe 
ill-boding thoughts they left the neighbourhood 
of Syracuſe; nor was it long before their fears 
were juſtified by the appearance of a body of the 
enemy, who hung upon their rear, and galled 
and harraffed them without intermiſſion. For the 


ſpace of five days did they proceed in this diſtreſs- 


ful manner, ſtruggling through number leſs difficul- 
ties, and winning every pafs at infinite hazard. 
On the morning of the ſixth day, Demoſthenes, 
who had in the night miſſed his route, found 
himſelf ſurrounded by the enemy, and was obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, with about ſix thouſand 
men. Nicias was gone on with the bulk of the 
army; but, two days after, he alſo was encom- 


paſſed at the river Afinarus, and forced to ſur- 


render on the ſame terms as Demoſthenes, to fave 


his unhappy men from immediate ſlaughter : for 


fo reduced were they by exceſſive fatigue and 
Want of neceffaries, that they had not ſtrength re- 


maining to defend themſelves againſt the mercileſs 


enemy. 
Tas ſcene, that was next diſplayed, was yet 


more melancholy, The two generals were tried, 


and ſentenced to die, for having wantonly, and 
from wicked motives, made war on a people that 
never injured! them. This ſevere decifton was 
Sa havin | 

oppoſed 
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BO OR oppoſed by many, even by Gylippus himſelf, who 
TH was anxious to fave Nicias particularly, a man 
Se&. 2- reverenced by all for his exemplary virtues and 
diſtinguiſhed piety, and known to have always 
adviſed pacific meaſures. Notwithſtanding, they 
were both put to death. The reſt of the army 
were treated with not leſs rigour, excepting only 
that their lives were ſpared to them : they were 
condemned to a grievous and perpetual ſervitude, 
and moſt of them for a time were adjudged to 
work in the quarries, where they endured miſeries 
beyond deſcription. Report ſays, that the fate of 
the natives of Athens proved far happier than that 
of the other ſharers in misfortune, and that ſome 
of them were even reſtored to liberty, from 
reſpect to the excellent endowments with which 
their minds were enriched. Their maſters were 
_ exalted into rapture on hearing the ſublime com- 
poſitions of the poets of Greece, eſpecially thoſe of 
Euripides, and could not forbear compaſſionating 
the fate of thoſe amiable captives. Such power 
have. the lettered arts : they procured to their 
poſſeſſors favour and deliverance even in a hoſtile 
land. 
WHEN the heavy tidings of this diſaſter were 
confirmed at Athens (for at firſt the ſtory wag 
looked upon as incredible) the whole city was in 
confuſion. The golden dream of ambition was 
vaniſhed ; their fleets were deltroyed ; thejr choſen 
men cut off by the ſword, or groaning in cap- 
tivity 3 and their arms and equipments .of war all 
in the hands of the enemy. Beſides, ruin 
threatened Athens itſelf from every ſide. Attica 
was deſolate, the Spartans had cantoned them- 
ſelves in the midſt of her ; Eubcea, the other 
iſlands of the Egean, and the cities of Ionia 2 
were . editating a revolt; FY and the Perſian 
king 
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king had concluded an alliance with Lace- BOOK 


VII. 
PakssiNc, haweree; 68 complicated as theſe SeR. 2. 


Semon, 


difficulties were, the ſtate of Athens retained her 
accuſtomed dignity. It was reſolved to act with 


vigour, and to fit out other fleets. All the money, 
that remained in the treaſury, was applied to the 


neceſſities of the commonwealth ; every ſuper- 
fluous expence was retrenched ; as many as were 
able to ſerve, offered themſelves; and even private 
grief ſeemed to be abſorbed in the concern for 
the public ſafety. What is moſt extraordinary, 
and a proof how far this ſpirited people might 
have gone, had they always retained their virtue, 
no ſooner was a fleet in readineſs, than it was 


ordered to Samos, to prevent the defection of the 


neighbouring iſlands. The nations around con- 
tinued to dread them, low as their condition ap- 


peared to be. The cities of Greece were forming 


leagues againſt them; new allies were ſought ; 
Negotiations were carrying on both with Pharna- 
bazus and Tifſaphernes, ſatraps, the one of 
Lydia, the other of the parts near the Helleſpont; 
and on every fide were the Lacedemonians ſoli- 
citing aid, as if even now they diſt ruſted their 
Own ſtrength ; whilſt athens, like a lion at bay, 
ſeemed to defy theſe conſpiring powers, and made 
the iſſue queſtionable. 


A1.CIBLADEs had been a principal agent in all Bef. Chan 


the meaſures concerted againſt his country, as 
long as he enjoyed the favour of Sparta, who 
followed his counſel, particularly, in the fortify- 
ing of Decelea. But after ſome time, he loſt alſo 
the confidence of the Spartans. He had injured 
king Agis in the moſt ſenſible manner. And it 
had been found, that the inſinuating arts he 


eile among them, and his affectation of the 


8 partan 


412. 
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B o o x Spartan frugality, were only the doublings of his 


VII. 
Sect. 2. 


ambition, to gain to himſelf regard and influence. 
His character and deportment in his own country 
have been already. deſcribed : even among ihe 
Athenians, vicious as they then were, his profuſe 
and diffolute life was a reproach to hini. At 
Sparta he might have paſſed for one of the ſtricteſt 


diſciples of Lycurgus : his garb ſimple, his food 
coarſe, the rougheſt exerciſe feemed welcome to 


him, and not a Spartan could endure better the ex 
tremities of hunger and thirſt, of heat and cold. 
Yet was this nothing more than deceit and out- 
ward ſemblance ; ; the heart was ſtill the fame; 
and at this very time he was ſeducing the wife of 


Agis, his protector and friend. The injufed 


prince coming to the knowledge of the intrigue, 
applies to the Ephori, by whom miſſtves were ſefit 


to Aſia, whither Alcibiades was gone to negotiate 
the Spartan affairs, with directions to put him fo 
death. The defign got wind, and Alcibiades took 


refuge at the court of T iflaphernes, where the 


lame pliableneſs of manners ſo commended him 


to the favour of that Perſian lord, that his ptot- 


ting genius found again the opportunity of exert- 


ing itſelf. Determined to be revenged on Sparta, 

he ſuggeſted to Tiſſaphernes, that it was not his 
raterelt to ſeek the preſent deſtruction of Athens, 

which would render Sparta too powerful ; that his 
buſineſs was rather, by afliſting always the weaker 
fate, to make them conſume and ruin one the 
other. He likewiſe entertained a correſpondence 
with the army of Athens at Samos, promiſing 


toſuccour and reinſtate his country in her former 


proſperity, if the popular government were once 
aboliſhed, and the -public concerns committed to 


perſons whoſe ſteadineſs might be felied on. 


«  S—— againſt the ſuperſtitions populace, who 


were 


— 
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ple, It occaſioned much commotion at Athens. 


At length however a Council of ſour hundred was Bef Chrilt 
411. 


eſtabliſhed, who diſſolved the ſenate of the Pry- 
tanes, annulled the popular aſſembly, but prefery- 
ed ſtill the appearance of a democracy: for they 
choſe five thouſand perſons to be convened as oc- 
caſion required, and to debate on all matters in 
the name of the people. But here the wily poli- 


tician found himſelf miſtaken in his counſels ; for 


when the four hundred were once inveſted mah 

power, they refuſed to recal a man of whoſe abili- 

ties they ſtood in awe : ſo that he was obliged to 

fall in with the views af the army at Samos, who 
elected him their general. 

Arnxs ſeems to have been now in a very 

diſtreſsful ſituation. Thoſe in power had laſt the 


affection of the people at home: abroad, the army 


was entirely againit them. Eubca, the iſland 
whence the Athenians drew moſt of their praviſte 
ons, was in the hands of the Pelyponneſians, 
And, a treaty was on foot between, Agis and the 
Four hundred, to betray Athens to him. Mean 
while, the ſoldiers at Samos were inſtant to. go 
to Athens, in order to eject the uſyrpers by farce 
of arms; which they had certainly executed, had 
not Alcibiades reſtrained them. by repreſenting 


the imprudence of abandoning. lonia to the Spar- 


tans, and counſelling. them rather to. ſend depu- 
ties to Aihens to demand the reſtoring of the an- 
tient government. This ſalutary advice preſerved 


the republic. T he Four hundred were depoſed Bef Chris 


without tumult, and a decree: was paſſed far the 
recalling of Alcibiades, of which. nevertheleſs be 
did not immediately avail himſelf. 


| Hie 


410. 


445 


were the chief promoters of his baniſhment, dic-.Bo o x 
tated this laſt condition, which yet he aſcribed to VII. 
the unwillingneſs of Tiflaphernes to truſt the peo- Sect. 2. 
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BOOK His firſt care was to fix Tiſſaphernes in the 
VII. Athenian intereſt, and to prevent the ſailing of 
Sect. 2. the Phœnicians, who had received orders to join 
Bef. Chriſt the Peloponneſian allies. Whilſt he was employ- 
409. ed on this commithon, a part of the Athenian 
fleet had made towards the Helleſpont, in purſuit 
of Dorieus admiral of the Syracuſan gallies, and 
of Mindarus the Spartan. Alcibiades therefore, 
willing to ſignalize his revocation by ſome exploit, 
haſtened after them with about twenty ſhips, and 
coming up at the very time of the engagement, 
when the Lacedemonians leaſt expected it, joined 
his countrymen; which turned the fortune of the 
day entirely in their favour, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of Pharnabazus, who had marched down 
to the ſea ſhore to ſupport Mindarus. This ſucceſs 
Bef. Chriſt had nigh proved fatal to the Athenian chief. In 
x 0 pride of victory having ventured to ſhew him- 
ſelf to I iflaphernes, and affecting to diſplay be- 
fore him the ſpoils he had taken, the Perſian, 
who had too much policy openly to avow the 
Athenians whilſt his maſter was in league with 
Sparta, commanded him to be ſeized, as a traitor 
to the Great King. He ſoon however found means 
to eſcape out of the hands of Tiſſaphernes, and 

went again in purſuit of the Lacedemonians. 
AT this time Mindarus lay with the Spartan 
fleet before Cyzicus, a city of Myſia; and at a 
ſmall diſtance from him was Pharnabazus en- 
camped, with a powerful army. In ſpite of this 
formidable ſhew, Alcibiades reſolved to hazard a 
battle; accordingly, having ordered a body of 
his troops to land and attack 8 he 
himſelf engaged the Spartans. The diſpute was 
fſharp and obſtinate: but in the end the Atheni- 
ans prevailed on every ſide; the Perſians were 
routed, the Spartan fleet deſtroyed, and Minda- 
Tus 
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rus flain. Terrified at the defeat, Pharnabazus BO O K 
covenanted to concern himſelf no farther in the VII. 
war againſt Athens. Even the Spartans were ſo Sect. 2. 
humbled, that they condeſcended at this time to 

ſue for peace. But the Athenians, always inſo- 

lent in ſucceſs, proudly rejected all terms of ac- 
commodation, loſing by this imprudence an op- 
portunity that never offered more. 

AFTER rendering his country ſome other fer- Ref. chit 
vices,” Alcibiades, crowned with glory, returned 497: 
to Athens, where he was received in triumph, 

amidſt the loudeſt acclamations. All the people 
crouded out to the Piræus to meet him; the holy 
heralds were ordered to change the execrations 

they had pronounced againſt him into ſolemn 
bletſing s; andthe only ſtrife was, who ſhould pay 
the hicheſt honours to the deliverer of his country. 
Yet here was the final cloſe of the proſperity of 
Alcibiades. After he had for ſome time enjoyed 
the exultations of his fellow citizens, he was call- 
ed away from Athens by new diſturbances break- 
ing out in fome of the Grecian iſlands, and by the 
dangerous poſture likewiſe of the Athenian affairs 
in Atta. 

Cyrus, ſecond fon to Darius Nothus, had been 
appointed governor of all the provinces of the 
Leſſer Aſia, being raiſed at the age of ſixteen 
years to this important poſt by the intrigues of his 
mother Paryſatis, who had it in her views to ſup- 
plant bis elder brother Artaxerxes, and to place 
him on the Perfian throne. Lyſander alfo had 
been ſent from Sparta to command in the room of 
Mindarus. This new admiral poſſefled in ample 
meaſure alÞ}the arts, that could recommend him at 
a court ſuch as that of Cyrus: ſupple, inſinuating, 
4 zealous admirer of the young prince (who in 
truth was adorned with ſeveral excellent qualifica- 
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B o o K tions) he knew how to give his flattery an effect 


VII. not to be reſiſted by Cyrus, accuſtomed as he had 
Sect. 2. unfortunately been from his infant years to the 
aadulations of the ſervile and degenerate Perſians. 
Beſides, the prince had received directions at Suſa 
to ſupport the Lacedemonian intereſt, which he 

was the more diſpoſed to do out of hatred to Tiſſa- 
phernes, whoſe connections with Alcibiades were 
at leaſt ſuſpected. So that the Athenians loſt all 

hopes of aſſiſtance on the fide of Perſia, 

THEsE changes made it neceſſary for Alcibiades 
to take a progreſs through the Ionian cities, in 
order to ſolicit ſupplies. The care of the fleet, 
un his abſence, he committed to Antiochus, 
an officer who had no other merit than that of 
being miniſter to his pleaſures. He had given him 

a ſtrict injunction to act only defenſively, without 
attempting any thing: but the vanity of Antio- 
chus could not reſiſt the temptation of command- 
ing on a day of battle, and having accordingly 
defied Lyſander, he was routed with the loſs of 
fifteen. gallies. Such an inſtance of ill conduct in 
Alcibiades afforded too fair a pretence to thoſe 
that envied him, not to be improved to his deſtruc- 
tion. The people, who never forgave the want 
of ſucceſs, liſtened eagerly to his accuſers : he 

was deprived, and ten admirals were appointed to 
command in his ſtead. 8 
Bef. Chriſt THE following year, happened the memorable 
406. fight at Arginuſæ, three iſlands ſituated between 
Leſbos and the Aſiatic coaſt. Callicratidas, who 
had ſucceeded Lyſander, beſieged Conon, one ot 
the Athenian. admirals, in the port of Mitylene. 
To extricate him, the other admirals attacked the 
Spartans with the ſhips remaining under their or- 
ders; which they did with ſo much ſpirit and ſuc- 
ceſs, that Callicratidas. was. flain,. and — 
e 2 | is 
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his ſhips were ſunk or taken. It could hardly be Bo OK 
N credible, that ſo glorious a victory ſhould VII. 
furniſh matter of crimination againſt the very men, Sea. 2. 
by whole valour and conduct it was obtained. It 
happened, that in the fight there were ſunk twen- 

ty-five of the Athenian gallies; ; and directions had 

been given to Theramenes to take up the bodies 

of thoſe who periſhed in them, and to perform to 

them the laſt duties: for among all the Grecian 

tribes, it was accounted the greateſt impiety to ſui- 

fer their citizens to be deprived of the rites of 
ſepulture. A ſtorm ariſing, Theramenes had it 

not in his power to execute his orders; a circum- 

ſtance, which on his return to Athens he found to 

have given occaſion to much murmurring. To 
exculpate himſelf therefore, he charged the admi- |; 
rals with having neglected this important office ; i 
ſure of being ſucceſsful in inflaming the Athenians Wl: 
to-relentment, where their ſuperſtitions were in | _— 
queſtion. In vain did the admirals repreſent the _ 0 
ſervice they had performed, the ſhattered condi- 
tion of their ſhips, the tempeſtuous weather that 
followed—all their remonſtrances were ineffectual, 
and they were condemned to pay for the ſuppoſec ; | 
omiſſion with their lives. At the firſt, many of #H 
the Athenians oppoſed the cruel ſentence; but ter- | 1 
rified by the violence of the people, who threaten- _ ji 
ed to involve in the ſame fate as N as ſhould (1 
appear in their behalf, they all deſiſted, the phi- 
loſopher Socrates only excepted. Hz happened 
to be Epiftates, or Preſident of the day; by virtue 
of which office, for the ſpace of four and twenty 
hours he ſuſpended the execution of that unjuſt 
decree, boldly. expoſing himſelf to all the fur; of 
the impetuous multitude. 

Or the ten admirals, ſix were exec: 1181 two 
were not preſent at the engagement, Caron and 
„Von. I. G g Leon ; 
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Bo o x Leon; and two ſaved themſelves by flight. Dio- 
VII. dorus has recorded a remarkable ſpeech made by 
Sect. 2. one of theſe unhappy victims of popular phrenſy, 
Diomedon, a man of blameleſs manners and high 
military character. As they were leading him out, 

O Athenians,” ſaid he, may the ſentence, by 

* which we die this day, iſſue in the proſperity 
and happineſs of this commonwealth | Our laſt 

* breath ſhall be employed in praying for our 

* country. But at leaſt remember, that our vows 
and thankſgivings to the immortal gods, who 

* blefled our arms with victory, are yet unpaid : 

© fince it is no longer in our power, be it your 
care to diſcharge that ſolemn duty.” He ſaid, 

and marched on to execution. The ſame author 

adds, that they were attended by all the virtuous 
citizens, melting into tears at the undeſerved 
fate and noble deportment of thoſe excellent men. 

One may well wonder, how a people capable of 

ſo ſignal an ingratitude ſhould ever find 
generals to fight their battles : and indeed we 

ſhall preſently ſee this iniquitous condemnation 
ſeverely viſited on them. However the people 
ſoon difcerned the injuſtice they had been guilty 

of, and teſtified their repentance by purſuing with 
hatred thoſe who had been foremoſt in the proſe- 

cution. 


4 Beſ. Chem Teas enſuing year, the Lacedemonians proſper- 
f 455. ed greatly: for Lyſander, who had been reinſtated 
* in the command, was all- powerful with Cyrus, 
. ecven to that degree, that when the young prince, 
1 on account of ſome acts of cruelty he had been 
= guilty of, received orders from his father Darius 
to return to Suſa, he gave directions that the tri- 
| baute of all his provinces ſhould be paid to the La- 
jt cedemonian admiral. With ſuch a ſupport, Ly- 
lander was enabled to enterpriſe mighty things: 

| 8 he 
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he ſurpriſed ſeveral of the iſlands ; he reduced Book 
part of Caria; and laid ſiege to Lampſacus, an VII. 
opulent city on the ſtreights of the Helleſpont. Sect. 2. 
The Athenian fleet at this time was commanded by 

Conon, Adiamantus, and Philocles, who imme- 

diately haſtened to the reliet of this confederate 

city; ; but learning on their way that it was alrea- 

dy in the hands of the enemy, they anchored at 
Agos-potamos, a place on the Thracian coaſt, 

oppoſite to Lampſacus. 

Ir was the purpoſe of Conon and his collegues 

to provoke the Spartans to an engagement, who 

lay only at two miles diſtance from them ; and 
therefore early each day was their fleet formed in 

line of battle. On the ſide of the Spartan general, 
however, there appeared no haſte to accept the 
challenge; ſo that the Athenians grew remiſs and 
licentious, the ſoldiers generally going on ſhore 
towards the cloſe of the day, to ſpend the night 

in relaxation and revelling. In this manner for a 
conſiderable time did the expert Lyſander indulge 
the ſecurity of the enemy, when on a certain 0 
evening, ſoon as the light veſſels, ſtationed to I! 
watch when the Athenians went on ſhore, had 0 
given the ſignal, he ordered his fleet to move on, | 
and attack the Athenian gallies. Conon was the 3 
firſt that perceived them advancing, and he did | 
all that could be done in that exigency. He com- 
manded the alarm to be ſounded ; he himſelf call- 
ed aloud on his men, he beſought, he threatened ; 
but all tono purpoſe : they were aiready diſperſed 
along the ſhore, many of them overwhelmed with 
fleep, all of them unarmed and in confuſion ; and 
the few that got on ſhipboard, and endeavoured to 
make oppoſition, loſt their lives in the attempt. 
Thus all at once, at a ſingle blow, was the 
ſtrength of Athens deflroyed ; Conou, with eight 
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gallies only, eſcaping to Cyprus. The other ge- 
nerals, with three thouſand Athenians, were made 
priſoners : of theſe Adiamantus alone was ſpared, 
becauſe in the proſecution of the war he had ſhew- 
ed mercy; the reſt were all put to death. 

CoxsTER NATION, ſuch as that republic had never 
experienced before, hung over Athens at the re- 
ceipt of this important news; while Lyſander 


purſued his victory, and reduced all the cities and 


iſlands that had been ſubject to the Athenian 


Rei, Chriſt © 


40. 


dominion. His policy was to diſmiſs the 
enemies garriſons wherever he came, with orders 
to repair to Athens; thus to croud the city with a 
multitude of inhabitants, that it might be the 
more cafily oppreſſed by famine, when the Spartans 
ſhould beftege it. That time of diſtreſs came 
ſpeedily, Agis and Pauſanias (which laſt had 
ſucceeded his father Pliſtoanax) marched againſt 
it, and Ly ander with a fleet of above two hundred 
gallies appeared before the Pirean port: fo that 
all the avennes. betng entirely blocked up, the 
ctty began ſoon to feel the want of proviſions. 
Norw:THSraxDiNG theſe dreadful ſtraits, the 
Athenians perſiſted in defending themſelves to the 
laſt extremity, becauſe the enemy refuſed to enter 
into any treaty, unleſs their walls were demoliſhed. 
At length, preſſed by fore famine, they empowered 
heramenes to go to Sparta, and endeavour at any 
price to fave the wretched remains of the Athenian 
people. Accordingly peace was obtained on theſe 
conditions: that the long walls and fortifications 
© of the Piræus ſhou!d be levelled with the 
* ground ; that all their ſhips, with the exception 
« of twelve onlv, ſhould be given up to Sparta; 
that they fouls reſtore all the citizens they had 
baniſhed ; and in all things ſhould follow the 
* Lacedemonian fortune. The Boeotians, the 
Corinthians, 
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Corinthians, and other confederates, gave their Book 
voices for the utter exciſion of Athens: the VII. 
Spartans alone oppoſed i it, pretending they would Sect. 2. 
never conſent to put out one &f the eyes of Greece. 

It may rather be ſuſpected, that in ſparing a rival 

{tate they acted from the leſs generous motive of 
keeping up a balance againſt the Bœotians. 

IT is obſerved, that the day, on which the 

walls were demoliſhed, was the anniverſary of the 

victory at Salamis. And Plutarch tells us, that 
 Lyſander commanded the walls to be raſed, and 

the ſhips to be ſet on fire, to the ſound of muſical 
inſtruments, the Lacedemonians crowned with 
garlands dancing along. It will not be ealy to 

reflect without indignation on the meanneſs, that 

could thus delight in adding weight to the 

miſery of a ruined people, although that very 
people had brought deſtruction on themſelves 
by corrupted manners and ambitious ill. digeſted 
counſels. 
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SECTION I. 


E have ſeen the deſtitute condition of Bo Ox 
Athens at the cloſe of this unfortunate VIII. 


war, her navies deſtroyed, her walls laid in ruins: Seck. 1 


but far more dreadful was the deſolation that TAs 


followed. That wretched city was now left ex- 
poſed to the will of an unfeeling conqueror, who, 
as if he had thought it a light matter to ſtrip her 
of all military defence, endeavoured to ſubdue the 
very ſpirit of the people, and by tyrannical rule to 


break them to ſufferance and bondage. For this 


purpoſe he compelled them to elect thirty of their 
' own citizens, who ſhould have power to model 
the commonwealth at their pleaſure : they were to 
appoint the ſenate, to name magiſtrates, to pre- 
icribe laws. So that the democracy was totally 
ſuppreſſed, and the ſtate abandoned to the luſt of 
theſe arbitrary governors, 


IN 


494. 


Book 
VIII. Lyſander carried the appearance of fairneſs, that 
Sect. I. the perſons to whom he truſted the reins of govern- 
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In one reſpe& only the arrangements of 


ment were all native Athenians. Yet was this no- 
thing more than a ſpecious ſhew, which ſerved to 
render the ſcourge the moreſevere and galling. Ly- 
ſander knew well, that unlimited power makes ty- 
rants ; and that even thoſe who appear moſt zealous 
for liberty and juſt laws are apt to oppreſs, when 
deſpotic ſway is permitted to them. Beſides, 
theſe men had the inaignation and hatred of thoſe, 


| who had lately been their equals, to contend 


with; which muſt naturally have encreafed their 
jealouſy, and exaſperated them the more to deeds 


violent and mercileſs. It ſhould be remarked 


allo, that by this artful contrivance the odium 
was in ſome meaſure taken off from Sparta: it 
was by the hands of Athenians, that Athens 
ſuſered ; her own ſons plunged the dagger into 
the boſom of their expiring country. 
III thirty tyrants but too well aniwered the 
expeCations of the inhuman Lyſander, proceed- 
ing to an excels of cruelty hardly to be credited. 
At firſt their actions, though rigorous, had the 
appearance at leait of juſtice, as none were con- 


demned to die except ſuch as were in ſome way 


criminal. But by degrees avarice and revenge 
carried them to ſuch lengths, that they found it 
neceſſary to have a garriſon from Sparta, to ſup- 
port them in their licentious meaſures. As ſoon 
2s they had this addition of ſtrength, they gave 
the reins, without anv limitation, to violence. 
All the greateſt and beſt men of Athens, all thoſe 
whoſe chàracters could be a reproach, or fortunes 
a temptation to them, were involved in the ſame 
fate: even not to applaud their conduct was a 
treaſon worthy. of enth. and every day was 
Hlalned with a freſn effuſion of blood. At length, 

ſome 
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ſome of the tyrants themſelves thought it impo- B O OK 
Jitic to go on thus; and it was reſolved to exempt VIII. lt 
from general proſcription three thouſand citizens, Sect. I. | 
whoſe lives ſhould not be forfeited but by a legal 
trial before the ſenate. The very exception ſnews | 
the atrocity of the government that had recourſe | 
it. As for all the other Athenians, they were 9 
facrificed promiſcuouſly, without even the for- 
mality of an accuſation, and with a rage ſo unſpar- 


f 
ing, that by the teſtimony of the orator AÆſchines, 1 
the carnage extended to more than fifteen dundred | 
perſons. 5 | 
Wuar is moſt ſurpriſing, there were two of InCrefiph. { 
this junto, Critias and Theramenes, who had been 86. 9 


diſciples to Socrates, and numbered among his j 
friends; and yet in cruelty Critias excelled all the 1 
reſt. Theramenes indeed was of a gentle diſpoſi- 3 
tion: his nature revolted againſt the outrageous 1 
proceedings of his aſſociates, inſomuch that he 9 
could not refrain from teſtifying his diſlike by de- al 
clarations that proved fatal to him. Critias, i 
dreading the tendency of his ſpeeches, charged «| 
him before the ſenate as a mover of ſedition : but 1 
as he perceived in the ſenators a leaning towards N 
Theramenes, To put an end,” faid he, © to all [ji 
debate concerning this matter, | take upon me | 
by my own authority to eraſe the name of 
1 heramenes out of the liſt of the three thouſand, 
and as a criminal whoſe cauſe is no longer 
cognizable here, I ſentence him to die;“ with 
the ſame breath commanding the foreign ſoldiers 
to lay hands on him. Theramenes endeavoured 
to eſcape, and made his way to an altar that was 
near; but the claims of religion were as little 
reſpected as thoſe of humanity ; he was torn 
away thence, and forced to ſwallow the draught 
of hemlock. An execution lo renden circum- 
ſtanced 
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Bo o K ſtanced terrified all Athens: her citizens ſaw no 
VIII. reſource but in the kindneſs of the neighbouring 
Sect. 1. ſtates, to which they fled in great numbers, and 
where they were received with a degree of kind- 

neſs that did great honour to their protectors. 
Steady to their principles of ſeverity, the Spartans 
had publiſhed an edict, requiring all perſons to 
withhold afliſtance from the Athenian refu gees, and 
under the penalty of five talents to deliver them 
up into the hands of the tyrants. But the feelings 
of human nature operated more forcibly than the 
dread of the Spartan power; ſo that both at 
Thebes and Argos thefe unfortunate men found 

an afylum. The Thebans even went fo far as to 
impoſe a mulct on ſuch of their people as ſhould 
refuſe protection to the Athenian fugitives. 
In the number of thoſe who owed their ſafety 

to the compaſſion of Thebes was Thraſybulus, an 
Athenian diſtinguiſhed by his birth, but much 
more ſo by his virtues. Not ſatisfied with ſecuring 
| his own life, unleſs he could effect the deliverance 
alſo of his afflicted country, he with thirty more 
ventured back into Attica, where he made him- 
ſelf maſter of Phylè, a ſtrong caſtle near the 
Beeotian frontier. The tyrants, greatly alarmed 
at this enterpriſe to ſhake their power, 

offered him any terms, even to admit him 

to a ſhare of the ſovereignty in the room of 
- heramenes, if he would deſiſt. But he generouſly 
oteſted, "that no offers ſhould ever bribe him 
3 | : from the ſervice of his country, which he would 
gl either reſcue from ſlavery, or periſh in the 
* attempt.” The ſpirit of the man drew ſuch 
; multitudes to his ſtandard, that in a ſhort time he 
1 found himſelf in a condition to march to the 
1 capital, and to ſeize on the Piræan port; in con- 
ſequence of which ſucceſs, the tyrants thought 
proper to withdraw from Athens. Thus by the 
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4.59 
virtue of one man was the city again reſtored to its Boo x 
antient government and peace. VIIL. 


A MEASURE which this Uluſtrious Athenian re- Sect. 1. 
_ commended, immediately after the expulſion of 
the ryrants, diſcovered as great a ſhare of wiſdom 
as of zeal for the public good. The wounds of 
Athens were yet bleeding freſh ; ſcarcely was 
there a family of diſtinction, that had not cauſe to 
mourn the cruelties of the late government. At 
the ſame time, all thoſe who had been inſtrumental 
to the ſupport of deſpotiſm, had many gloomy 
fears, and hated a revolution which they appre- 
hended muſt prove fatal to them. Thraſybulus 
ſaw this; and though his own wrongs called 
loudly for revenge, yet preferring public before 
private regards, he propoſed a law for a general 
amneſty, a word then firſt brought into political 
uſe, implying © that all injuries ſuſtained under 
the late oppreſſion ſhould be entirely forgotten,” 

This happy expedient confirmed the public tran- 
quillity, and cauſed amity and cordial affection to 
ſucceed in the place of rancour and diſtruſt. 

Ir is not to be imagined however, that the 
ſubverſion of arbitrary power at Athens would 
have been effected with ſo little trouble and blood- 
ſhed, if Thraſybulus had not found, even among the 
Spartans, thoſe who ſecretly favoured his deſigns. 
Pauſanias, one of the kings of Sparta, had been 
ordered into Attica to ſupport the Thirty, but 
ſhewed no haſte to maintain an eſtabliſhment 
which he diſliked, as the work of Lyſander, of 
whoſe ambitious enterpriſing ſpirit he was not a 
little jealous : for Lyſander, by new modelling 
the government in moſt of the Grecian ſtates, 
and conferring the authority on whom he pleaſed, 
dad ſecured to himſelf a powerful following. 
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Boox Tus laſt act of miſchief, perpetrated by theſe 
VIII. oppreſſors of Athens a little before their expulſion, 
Sect. 1. was the deſtroying of Alcibiades. Critias and his 
collegues dreaded that active genius, deprefled 
and exiled as he was, and prevailed with Phar- 
nabazus to parſue him to death. The place he 
had firſt cholen for his reſidence, after the defeat 
of Antiochus, was a caſtle on the 'Thracian coaſt ; 
but thinking himſelf no longer ſafe there when 
Athens was taken, he ſhifted his ſtation, well 
aſſured that the Spartans would not ſpare him, 
and retired into Bithynia, and thence into Phrygia, 
to put himſelf under the protection of Pharna- 
bazus, by whom he was baſely made a ſacrifice 
to the fears of the Thirty Tyrants. The emiſſaries 
of the Perſian ſatrap, it is ſaid, not daring to 
attack him openly, ſurrounded the houſe where 
he ſlept, and ſet it on fire, Alcibiades wrapped 
his robe about his left arm, and ſword in hand 
made his way through the flames into the midſt 
of his aſſaſſins, none of whom ventured to ap- 
proach him. Such were the fatal rewards the 
aſpiring Alcibiades obtained to himſelf, he, whoſe 
extraordinary endowments, if properly employed, 
might have rendered him a bleſſing, as well as an 
ornament, to his country. 
Bef. Chris SCARCELY were the Athenians recovered from 
493- the miſeries of the late war, when their own 
ſuperſtitious phrenſy brought on them a new cala- 
| mity, a calamity as much to be deplored, as any 
that hoſtile rage had yet expoſed them to—the 
condemnation and death of the great Socrates. 
Of this excellent man we have had occaſion 
already more than once to make mention: but 
ſuch was his whole character, ſo diſtinguiſhed is 
the place he holds in the Grecian annals, that we 
ſhould ii conful: the improvement of the youthful 
reader 
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reader particularly, if we gave not a more exact Boo « 


portraiture of him. 


laboured under all the ditticulties of an indigent 
tortune, having in his earlier years loſt the little 
patrimony that was left to him. Vis form was un- 
couth, his voice coarſe,” his countenance harſh 
and ill-favoured ; ſo that he was not poſſeſſed of 
any of the external advantages, which uſually 
beſpeak regard and acceptance. But to balance 
this, he had a mind fair and beautiful, great 
ſtrength of parts, an amazing quickneſs of appre- 
henſion ; ; and withal, a winning attractive deport- 
ment, and the moſt amiable manners. His 


natural abilities he improved by the ſtudy of 


philoſophy, which he conducted in a manner 


hitherto unpractiſed, having determined, as ſoon 


as he was capable of making a choice, to renounce 
all barren ſpeculations, 51 to confine his attention 
to truths moral and uſefal. In this view, he en- 
deavoured not fo much to ſearch into the ſecrets 
of nature, as to ſtudy virtue, He brought 
Phitolophy from her myſterious dark retreat into 
the chearful ways of men: he taught her to mix 
in the buſtle of cities, to illuminate and beautify 
domeſtic life. And this he did, not by profetle. 

lectures, or meditated diſcourſes. His whole 
converſation, his whole behaviour was pregnant 


with inſtruction. At his meals, in his walks, in 


the ſtreets and ſhops of Athens, in the aſiemblies 
of the people, in the very camp, and 2midit the 
toils of war, he was always making wiſer as mau 
as had the happine!s of being near bim, cor» 
recting their faults, and informing their under- 

ſtandings. Had Alcibiades, had Critias, and many 
other Athenians of thoſe times, retained in me- 


and 


mory his admirable leſſons, they had lived happy 


8 
Hz was born of mean parentage, and Sect. 
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Boo Kk and honoured. Alcibiades, we have told the 
VIII. reader, ſeemed above all others to be his choſen 
Sect. 1. care. The many noble qualifications, with which 
nature had endowed this extraordinary perſonage, 
made him dear to Socrates, who ſpared no pains 
to reſtrain his vanity and ambition. 
© Do you know,“ would he ſay to him, to 
what ſum the revenues and expences of the 
commonwealth amount to annually ? what ap- 
pointments are necellary for the maintenance of 
an army? by what means you may raiſe ſup- 
plies !?? This was at the time when Alcibiades, 
aſpiring and unexperienced, was compaſſing in 
his hopes the adminiſtration of public affairs, and 
planning to himſelf what mighty things he would 
do for Athens—he was to bid defiance to the 
whole Perſian empire, and to make. Artaxerxes 
tremble in his palace at Sula, When the you 
Athenian was at a loſs how to anfwer theſe ſigni- 
icant queſtions, * Then,“ would Socrates proceed, 
what will Ameſtris ſay, when ſhe hears, that 
the man who meditates theſe mighty enterpriſes, 
and menaces ruin to her ſon, is a raw unfledged 
« ſtateſman, a ſtranger to both the political and 
military arts, who has neither intereſt at home, 
© nor weight abroad? How contemptuous will 
£ ſhe ſmile; when ſhe hears this, and ſcoff at the 
* vain preſumer !! On another occaſion, perceiv- 
ing him much elated with the contemplatian of 
his riches and large eſtate, he ſhewed him a map 
of the world, and Getired him to find out Attica 
in it; it was contracted into a little ſpeck : he 
then bade him point out his own eſtate ; but when 
that could not be done, How mean is it 
then,“ obſerved Socrates, * to prize yourſelf on 
© that which is fo inconſiderable, that its place is 
not here to be found! 
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In this manner did he cultivate the minds of BO © « 
the youth of Athens: the diflolute he formed to VIII. 
ſobriety and temperance, the froward to modeſty Se&. | 
and ſubmiſhon, the impious to a reverence of re- 
ligion and to a life of purity. ©* The beſt way of 
* worſhipping the Beity,' would he ſay, is to 
live as he commands.“ Ile taught his hearers to 
turn their ſteps from the flowery paths of pleaſure, 
to look down with indifterence on ſplendor and 
wealth, to inure themſelves to difficulties, and to 
meet the approach of danger under whatſoever 
form with ſteady 1ntrepidity ; for that © nothing 
Vas an ill, but to do il, nor any thing honoura- 
© ble and glorious, but what was virtuous and 
* good.” | e 
NEITHER were theſe leſſons the dictates of ſu- 
percilious pride and oſtentation: they were the 
faithful tranſcript of his own practice. No man 
lived more abſtemiouſly. He deſpiſed the oppor- 
tunity of amaſſing riches. He was meek, humble, 
patient under the ſevereſt trials, of unblemiſhed_ 
integrity, and ſtrict continence. And yet the dif- 
poſition he received from nature would have led 
him aſtray : he owned himſelf, that it had coſt 
him much ſtruggle to conquer the importuning 
ſolicitations of his paſſions. This ſeverity which 
he obſerved towards himſelf did not render him 
auſtere and gloomy : he converted freely with his 
fellow citizens, he was preſent at their enteriain- 
ments, he was the life of their feaſts: ever plea- 
fant and gay, he contrived to make the wiole- 
ſomeſt inſtruction palatable by the pungency of 
wit and a plentiful interſperſion of harmleſs jeſts. 
Serenity and chearfulneſs d:#tuſed themſelves 
wherever he appeared; he was the admiration of 
the old, and the joy of the young; the men of 
buſtnels 
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Bo o k buſineſs crouded around him, and the proudeſt 


VIII. 


Sect. 1. 


ſtateſman liſtened to him with rapture. 

Suck as he was in private life, ſuch he was alſo 
in the diſcharge of all public duties; the ſame his 
integrity, the ſame his freedom of ſpirit. Thrice 
he ſerved his country in her wars abroad, at Po- 
tidæa, at Delium, at Amphipolis : in every one 
of thoſe expeditions he was an example to the 


whole army, by his intrepid courage and patient 


abiding of all hardſhips. At Potidza particularly, 
he had a noble opportunity of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf, The Athenians were obliged to remain at 
the ſiege during the winter, which in Thrace is 
remarkably ſevere. Nevertheleſs, Socrates went 
clad in his uſual manner : not even the meaneſt 
ſoldier could endure the, inclemency of the wea- 


ther equally with him. He would ſtand, contem- 


plating, on the frozen ground : he walked bare- 
foot through heaps of ſnow, at the very time that 
the army, though under their tents, and wrapt in 


warm furs, were ſcarce able to bear the rigour of 


the ſeaſon. At this ſiege, he had the good for- 
tune to fave the life of his beloved Alcibiades ; 
when he was wounded, and in imminent danger 
from the enemy, Socrates ſtept before him, and 
brought him off ſafely. The judges appointed to 
decide what ſoldier had fought the beſt, would on 
this occaſion have er de.; the palm on Socrates, 
which he declined, and by earneſt ſuit procured 
it for Alcibiades. When the plague ravaged 
Athens, he alone, of all thoſe in the city, never 
felt ſickneſs: he walked abroad amidſt the rage of 
the devouring peſtilence, free from apprehenſion, 
free from harm ; ; athiting, delten his diſconſo- 

late fellow citizens. / 
Bur the molt glorious part of his character was 
the manner in which be . himſelf in the 
public 
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he never was known to give either advice or ſuf. VIII. 
frage but from a ſound judgment and an uncor- Sect. 1. | 
rupted heart, unmoved by danger, unbiaſſed by '' 
affection. He trenuouſly ſpoke againſt the fatal | 
expedition to Sicily, though the darling project 
of his own Alcibiades. He alone oppoſed the vio- 9 
lence of the Feat; when they unjuſtly condemn- = i 
ed to death the fix admirals who had deſerved ſo i 
well at Arginuſz. Soon after, it was his fate to 1 
ſee his country in the hands of her enemies, and | 
groaning under the yoke of bondage : and yet 
even then, he alone ſeemed to enjoy his antient . 
liberty. He boldly charged rhe tyrants with their 
murders and oppreſſions; he ſtood againit them, 
and avowedly diſobeyed their commands, * be- 
* cauſe,” he told them, they were wicked and | 
arbitrary“ When Theramenes was dragged to i 
execution, he attempted to reſcue him, at the ha- - 
zard of his own life. For a pretence to rid them- v 
ſelves of him, the tyrants commanded him to go 0 
and . apprehend an innocent man. He retuied 1 
peremptorily. And what,” ſaid one of them, | 
* doſt thou think, Socrates, to {peak thus, and i 
not to ſuffer !—* To ſuffer! yes,” replicd he, 
Ja thouſand evils ; but none ſo great, as the evil 
© of acting unjuſtly.” They would have reitrained 
him from offering inſtruction to the young people 
and the artiſans of Athens, from a reaſonable ſuſ- 
picion, that by his uſual diſcourſes of piety, of 
juſtice, and the public good, the whole common- i 
alty would be ſpirited up to rebel againſt them: _ | 
but it was ſcarcely poſſible to reſtrain him, with- _ | 
out confining him entirely ; for where. er be {hew- 1 
ed himſelf, whatever topic he treated of, he in— 
ſtructed. At length, as he had conſtantly reſiſt- 
ed, ſo he had alſo a conſiderable ſhare in the ſub- 
Yor. : F H h verſion 


public aſſemblies and councils of the ſtate: there Bo O K | | 
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B o O K buſineſs crouded around him, and the proudeſt 


1 liſtened to him with rapture. 

SUCH as he was in private life, ſuch he was alſo 
bs the diſcharge of all public duties; the ſame his 
integrity, the ſame his freedom of ſpirit. Thrice 
he ſerved his country in her wars abroad, at Po- 
tidæa, at Delium, at Amphipolis : in every one 
of thoſe expeditions he was an example to the 
whole army, by his intrepid courage and patient 
abiding of all hardſhips. At Potidza particularly, 
he had a noble opportunity of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf. The Athenians were obliged to remain at 
the ſiege during the winter, which in Thrace is 
_ remarkably ſevere. Nevertheleſs, Socrates went 
clad in his uſual manner : not even the meaneſt 
ſoldier could endure the, inclemency of the wea- 
ther equally with him. He would ſtand, contem- 
plating, on the frozen ground : he walked bare- 
foot through heaps of ſnow, at the very time that 
the army, though under their tents, and wrapt in 
warm furs, were ſcarce able to bear the rigour of 
the ſeaſon. At this ſiege, he had the good for- 
tune to ſave the life of his beloved Alcibiades ; 
when he was wounded, and in imminent danger 
from the enemy, Socrates {lept before him, and 
brought him off ſafely. The judges appointed to 
decide what ſoldier had fought the beſt, wovld on 
this occaſion have der ,; the palm on Socrates, 
which he declined, and by earneſt ſuit procured 
it for Alcibiades. When the plague ravaged 
Athens, he alone, of all thoſe in the city, never 
felt ſickneſs: he walked abroad amidſt the rage of 
the devouring peſtilence, free from apprehenſion, 
free From harm; aſſiſting, relieving: his diſconſo- 
late fellow citizens. 

Bur the moſt glorious part of his character was 
the manner in which he acquitted himſelf in the 
public 
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kae aſſemblies and councils of the ſtate: there Bo O K 


e never was known to give either advice or ſuf. VIII. 
frage but from a ſound judgment and an uncor- Sect. 1. 


rupted heart, unmoved by danger, unbiaſſed by 


affection. He ſtrenuouſſy ſpoke againſt the fatal 
expedition to Sicily, though the darling project 
of his own Alcibiades. He alone oppoſed the vio- 
lence of the People, when they unjuſtly condemn- 
ed to death the fx admirals who had deferved ſo 
well at Arginulz. Soon after, it was his fate to 
ſee his country in the hands of her enemies, and 
groaning under the yoke of bondage: and yet 
even then, he alone teemed to enioy his antient 
liberty. He boldly charged the tyrants with their 
murders and oppreſſions; he itood againit them, 
and avowedly dfopeyed their commands, * be- 
* cauſe,” he told them, they were wicked and 


zard of his own life. For a pretence to rid them- 
ſelves of him, the tyrants commanded him to go 
and apprehend an innocent man. He refuied 
peremptorily. And what,” ſaid one of them, 

+ doſt thou think, Socrates, to {peak thus, and 
not to ſuffer ?!—+ To ſuffer! yes,” repi:cd he, 


a thouſand evils ; but none ſo great, as the evil 


© of acting unjuſtly. They would have reiirained 
him from offering inſtruction to the young people 
and the artiſans of Athens, from a reaſonable ſuſ- 


picion, that by his uſual diſcourſes of piety, of 


juſtice, and the public good, the whole common- 
alty would be ſpirited up to rebel againſt them : 
but 1t was ſcarcely poſlible to reſtrain him, with- 
out confining him entirely; tor where -2r he ſhew- 


ed himſelf, whatever topic he treated of, he in- 
ſtructed. At length, as he had conſtantly reſiſt- 
ed, ſo he had alſo a conſiderable ſhare in the ſub- 


verſion 


War. * H h 


When Theramenes was dragged to 
execution, he attempted to reſcue him, at the ha- 
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verfion of this government ; for it is generally be- 


lieved, that the deſigns of Thraſybulus and his 
friends were communicated to Socrates, and car- 


ried on with his approbation. It 1s alſo extremely 
probable, that the act of oblivion, which ſo hap- 
pily re-eſtabliſhed the peace of Athens, was, 


partly at leaſt, of his deviſing ; for never was 


man more averſe from violent proceedings, never 


was man more ſincerely zealous to advance the 


public proſperity. 


SOCRATES was ſuperior to all the wiſeſt men of 


Greece, not only in the excellence of his philoſo- 


phy and the dignity of his manners, but alſo in 
the juſtneſs of his conceptions concerning the di- 


vine nature. He conſidered the received ac- 


counts of the pagan deities in the light of abſurd 


legends, the offspring of the licentious fancy of 
poets, and confecrated by ſacerdotal diſhoneſty, 
and the ignorance of a fuperſtitious vulgar. His 
religion was far different. He believed a God, 
+ one, ſupreme, arbiter of events, ſpiritual, im- 
* menſe, eternal, ſole origin of being and happi- 
c nels to all, poſſeſſing in himſelf whatſoever is 


© lovely, great, and good. Neither pride, nor 
© envy, nor cruelty, nor luſt,” ſaid our philoſo- 


pher, find a place before Him; but wiſdom, 
« holineſs, juſtice, mercy, and truth, are the per- 


petual attendants of his throne. Theſe are the 
glorious attributes he delights in, and by the 


imitation of theſe only his approbation is to be 
purchaed. In the fight of that Being not the 
richeſt oblations, the moſt coſtly victims, not 
pompous rites, nor myſterious folemnities, ſhall 
render dar prayers valuable, but only the hum- 
ble offering of a mind upright and innocent. 
On thofe who approach him thus, he pours 
* down his benign influence : they are bleſſed 
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of unchangeable felicity. 
Cor cETIONS fo exalted, fo diſcordant to what 
tne prieſt taught and the multitude believed, could 
not fail of raiſing him many enemies: and al- 
though he uttered his thoughts on ſeveral of theſe 
articles ſparingly and with ſeeming diffidence, yet 
was it well Known, that the opinions heentertain- 
ed were extremely dangerous to the intereſts of 
polytheiſm. Another claſs of men alſo bore an 
inveterate hatred to him. The Sophiſts, when he 


firſt began to teach, were in poſſeſſion of the 


ſchools of Athens. They appear to have been a 
ſet of mercenary ſcioliſts, employed in uſeleſs re- 


ſearches, and maſters of nothing more than a vain 


nedantry. Yet by the help of a voluble elocution, 


and ſounding far-ſought expreſſions, were they 


held in admiration. Their profeſſion was, to 
ſpeak on all ſubjects, to confute all arguments, to 
ſolve all queſtions : they never were at a loſs tor 
words, and it they could not convince, they were 
ſure to puzzle. This kind of men had done very 
ſerious miſchief to the Athenian youth; they had 
corrupted their minds as well as their taſte, and 
in the ſtead of modeity and good ſenſe, had in- 
ſpired them with confidence and petulancy. It 
was the endeavour of the excellent Socrates to 
ſilence theſe falle pretenders, and the teſt which 
he put to them was a trying one His practice 
was, to approach them with great ſhew of reſpect, 
when, as if for the fake of inſtruction, he would 
propoſe to them ſome plain queſtion,— What 
virtue was? what piety conſiſted in? which 
* were the moſt effectual means of pleaſing 


* the gods ?” and the like: To thele he required 
H h 2 plain . 
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with his protection; even after death they are B o O k 
happy; the painful journey of life ended, they VIII. 
return to that facred fountain of joy, to partake Sect. 1. 
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B o o K plain preciſe anſwers, which drew on a train of 
VIII. new queſtions, till the preſſed ſophiſt, beaten out of 
Sect. 1. all his entrenchments, and ſelf-confuted, remain- 


ed ſpeechleſs, the object of deriſion and contempr. 
This method of reaſoning, called from him the 
Socratic method, was of ſingular uſe : it defeated 
all ſhrewd diſtinQions, together with the whole 
hoſt of ſophiſtical evaſions; knowledge was clear- 
ly conveyed, and truth placed by it in the moſt 
ſtriking light. 

Ir to all theſe enemies of Socrates we add ſuck. 
as he had irritated by his freedom of reproof (for 
he regarded no danger, he ſpared no vice) we 
| ſhall be able to judge. to what a formidable num 
ber the hoſtile batallion amounted. But how to 
attack ſuch a perſon, was the difficulty. To 
charge him with immorality, would carry its own 
refutation with it. It was therefore contrived to 
wake the people laugh at his exalted character: 
© they would reverence leſs, what they had been 
© taught to ridicule.” Ariſtophanes, the greateſt 
comic writer of his age, was prevailed on to proſ- 
titute his wit to a purpoſe ſo unworthy. Accord- 
ingly, Socrates was produced on the ſtage in the 
molt ludicrous point of view the poet's art could 
place him in. It is true, the plot did not ſucceed 
completely, Socrates himſelf havi ing taken off 
much of the keenneſs of the fatire, by appearing 
in the theatre at the very time, and joining in the 
jeſt with his uſual pleaſantneſs : but it is certain 
alſo, that ſuch impreſſions did it leave on the 
minds of many, as in the end proved fatal to this 
excellent man. This happened about twenty 
years before his death ; and probably the troubles 
that intervened left it not in the power of his ill- 
wiſhers to attend to their reſentments. 
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W1rTH tne return of public peace the deſire of Book 
humbling Socrates returned. A formal indict- VIII. 
ment was preferred againſt him by Anytus, a SeQt. 1. 
ſophiſt, and Melitus; the one a principal agent 
in the original proſecution, the other a young 
man now firſt perſuaded to join his enemies. He 

was accuſed * of introducing new gods, and not 
3 believing the deities which the ſtate believed; 
and alſo of corrupting the Athenian youth.” 
This laſt was a ſuggeſtion altogether unfounded ; 
for on his trial his adverſaries could only ſay, | 
that he had erected himſelf into a friend and ; 
counſellor to the younger part of the commu- 
nity ; that he had ſtolen away their affections; 
that they followed, reſpeRed, obeyed him, with 
too much devotion and reverence.* The for- 
mer part of the impeachment had better grounds; 
for certainly far different was the religion of So- i 
crates from the idolatrous creed of the Athenian ' 
people. he | 

Tux philoſopher ſaw the tempeſt gathering 
againſt him, calm and unmoved. He made no 

preparation for his defence, but employed the | 
whole interval of time between his accuſation and h 
his trial in his ordinary courſe of public inſtruc- | 
tion; an indifference, which occaſioned great un- 0 
eaſineſs to his friends. Hermogenes particularly | 
remonſtrated to him, that his blameleſs life and i 
ſimplicity of manners would avail but little before 
judges capable of being led away by arttul repre- ö 
ſentations. Why, to own the truth to you,” re- 
turned Socrates, * I have a monitor within' (his 
dæmon he called it) © that withholds me from pre- 
* paring any apology.” Hermogenes expreſſing 
wonder at this, What,“ continued Socrates, 
is it ſtrange, that God ſhould think it fir for me 
„to die at this time? Hitherto have I lived up- 
* rightly, my ſource of joy at all times, and now 
* my 


* 
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© my greateſt comfort. If J continue here, 1 
* know I muſt undergo what is proper to old age, 
defect of hearing and fight, ſlowneſs to appre- 
hend, aptneſs to forget, How can I then be 
pleaſed to live longer, and grow worſe ? It is 
likely, God in his love to me has ordained, 
that I ſhould die in the moſt convenient age, 
and by the gentleſt means. Were I to defeat 
the attempts of my enemies, I ſhould only ſtay 
longer to be at laſt taken away by the adtivit) 
of diſeaſe and the imperfections of age“, which 
truly, Hermogenes, I deſire not. And if, 
when I give an account of my actions, the 
judges ſhall think fit to condemn me, it will be 
'my choice to die, rather than to beg of them a 
life more irkſome than death.” 

In like manner did he reſiſt the importunities 


of all his diſciples and friends; for never was 


man more dearly beloved, than was Socrates by 


thoſe who had the happineſs of a daily intercourſe 
with him. Lyfias, an eminent orator, even com- 
poles for him an oration, of which he beſought 


im to make uſe. * No, ſaid Socrates, it is a 
good one, but not fit for me.'—* Good, and 
not fit for you | how can that be ?? aſked Ly- 


ſias. Why,” anſwered the philoſopher, © may 


" 


not a garment be too gay, and therefore not fit 
for me? Were thoes to be brought me of rich 
ſtuff and delicately made, I would refuſe to 
wear them, though I had nothing to object to 
their ſize.“ In the opinion of this excellent 
judge, the fpeech in queſtion had more of ele- 
gance than of ingenuity and manlineſs. 

Taz day of trial being come at length, the 
charge was enforced againſt him by his two pro- 
ſecutors, ſupported by a certain oritor named 
Lycon ; after which Socrates rofe up to make 
reply, and though unpremeditated, his defence 
was 


AQ HB 


* He was then upwards of 90 years old. 
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was uttered with remarkable firmneſs of voice and Boo K 


countenance. What his method of life had been, 


he appealed to the judgement of all Athens Set. ſc 


what his deportment, what his manners ; whether 
he had not preferred an honeſt poverty to all the 
advantages of wealth ; whether he had ever 
been wanting to the ſervice he owed his country, 
in times of preſſing difficulty. © As to the young 
people of Athens, who,” continued he, © can 
ſay that I have corrupted them? Can you, 
Melitus, name one, whom I have rendered im- 
pious, ſhameleſs, prodigal, debauched, or effe- 


* 


minate? They obſerve me, it is true, and pay 


4 

0 

% 

* me filial reverence. But my concern, my 
* watchfulneſs for their welfare, my care of their 
* inſtruQion, the opinion they have of my ability 
and wiſh to ſerve them, theſe are the caules that 
have wrought the effect you complain of, the 
* endearments that have made me a father to 
© them. And isit fit that I ſhould ſuffer death for 
this? Have I deſerved capital puniſhment for 
* procuring good citizens to the commonwealth ; 
for having contributed lo largely to the advance- 
ment of the public happineſs ?' 


WITH reſpect to the principal point indeed, the 


charge of infidelity, much it were to be wiſhed 
that he had not here ated beneath himſelf, by 
endeavouring to throw oft the imputation of not 
believing the gods of his country. * He had 
* aſliſted, he ſaid, © at the ſolemn feſtivals : he 
+ had ſacrificed at the public altars' How much 
more glorious, had he, in this important in: ance, 
reſolutely confeſſed his principles, and bore avow- 


ed witneſs againſt the worſhip of the pagan 


divinities? Whatever was the reaſon, whether 
his mind was not fully enlightened, or wuether, 
according to ſome, he thought a reſpect to be Que 

| | | o 
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If I continue here, 1 
know I muſt undergo what is proper to old age, 
defect of hearing and fight, ſlowneſs to appre- 
hend, aptneſs to forget. How can I then be 
pleaſed to live longer, and grow worſe ? It is 
likely, God in his love to me has ordained, 
that I ſhould die in the moſt convenient age, 
and by the gentleſt means. Were | to defeat 
the attempts of my enemies, I ſhould only ſtay 
longer to be at laſt taken away by the activity 
of diſeaſe and the imperfections of age“, which 
truly, Hermogenes, I deſire not. And if, 
when I give an account of my actions, the 
judges ſhall think fit to condemn me, it will be 
my choice to die, rather than to beg of them a 
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life more irkſome than death.” 


In hke manner did he refiſt the importunities 


of all his diſciples and friends; for never was 


man more dearly beloved, than was Socrates by 


thoſe who had the happineſs of a daily intercourſe 
with him. 


| E. for him an oration, of which he beſought 


Lyfias, an eminent orator, even com- 


im to make uſe. No, ſaid Socrates, it is a 
good one, but not fit for me. — Good, and 


not fit for you | how can that be ?? aſked Ly- 


ſias. Why, anſwered the philoſopher, may 
* not a garment be too gay, and therefore not fit 
for me? Were ſhoes to be brought me of rich 
ſtuff and delicately made, I would refuſe to 
wear them, though I had nothing to object to 
their ſize.“ In the opinion of this excellent 
judge, the fpeech in queſtion had more of ele- 
gance than of ingenuity and manlineſs. 

THE day of trial being come at length, the 
charge was enforced ag ainſt him by his two pro- 
ſecutors, ſupported by a certain orator named 


W 


Luycon; after which Socrates rofe up to make 


his defence 
was 


reply, and though unpremeditated, 


* He was then upwards of yo years old. 
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was uttered with remarkable firmneſs of voice and B o O E 


countenance. What his method of life had been, 


he appealed to the judgement of all Athens ; Get, 1. 


what his deportment, what his manners; whether 
he had not preferred an honeſt poverty to all the 
advantages of wealth; whether he had ever 
been wanting to the ſervice he owed his country, 
in times of preſſing difficulty. As to the young 
people of Athens, who, continued he, can 
* fay. that I have corrupted them? Can you, 
Melitus, name one, whom [I have rendered im- 
pious, ſhameleſs, prodigal, debauched, or effe- 
minate? They obſerve me, it is true, and pay 
me filial reverence. But my concern, my 
watchfulneſs for their welfare, my care of their 
inſtruction, the opinion they have of my ability 
and with to ſerve them, theſe are the cauſes that 
have wrought the effect you complain of, the 
endearments that have made me a father to 
them. And is it fit that I ſhould ſuffer death for 
this? Have I deſerved capital puniſhment for 
procuring good citizens to the commonwealth ; 
for having contributed lo largely to the advance- 
ment of the public happineſs ?” 
WIr reſpect to the principal point indeed, the 
charge of infidelity, much it were to be wiſhed 
that he had not here ated beneath himſelf, by 
endeayouring to throw off the imputation of not 
believing the gods of his country. He had 
* aſliſted, he ſaid, at the ſolemn feſtivals ; he 
had ſacrificed at the public altars' How much 
more glorious, had he, in this important in, ance, 
reſolutely confeſſed his principles, and bore avow- 
ed witneſs againlt the worſhip of the pagan 
divinities? Whatever was the reaſon, whether 
his mind was not fully enlightened, or wucther, 
according to ſome, he thought a reſpect to be due 
| | O 
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Book to the eſtabliſhed rites and national worſhip, cer- 


VIII. 


tain it is, that he choſe to diſſemble his ſenti- 


Sec. 1. ments, and leave the religion of his country un- 


impeached. 

Tax judges, Göre ichen diaz, were much of- 
fended with Socrates? defence. Unexceptionable 
as the matter was, it was delivered in fo aſſured a 
manner, without either dejected look or fuppli- 


cating voice, rather as demanding juſtice than 


ſuing for favour, that two hundred and eighty 
one perſons gave their ſuffrages for his condem- 
nation. It was the cuſtom among the Athenians, 
when the acculed was caſt, if the fault was not 
capital, to impoſe a pecuniary mul& ; previouſly 
to which, they aſked the priſoner, at what rate he 


himſelt eſtimated his offence. The judges there- 


fore put the queition to Socrates. Diſdaining all 


mean conceſſions, © I ſentence myſelf, he reſo- 


lutely aniwered, in return for what | have done, 


© to be honoured during the remainder of my 


* life with a public maintenance in the Pry— 


© taneum.” This bold aſſertion of his innocence en- 


creaſed the indignation of the judges to that degree, 
that, eighty more joining in the condemnation, they 
adjudged him to death. In vain did his diſciples 
interpole in his behalf: Plato would have ſpoken ; 
but they were all tlenced. Prepoſſeſſion and mad 
rage held the ſway : and to the eternal diſgrace of 
Athens, was the wiſelt and beſt of her citizens 
laden with fetters, and condemned to die by the 
draught of hemlock. 

SOCRATES received the ſentence with his uſual 
compolure. * What ſhould deje& me row,” ſaid 
he, more than before J was condemned, fince I 
am not more guilty ? That! die thus, troubleth 
* me not: it is not opprobrious to me, but to 
5 thole who have condemned me. 1 know well 


* how 
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never did J hurt or injure any; on the contrary, 


La 


Lay 


converſed with me, to the utmolt of my abilities.? 
From the place of judgment he was conducted to 
priſon, which ceaſed from that time,“ ſays a 
noble Roman, to be the dwelling of reproach; 8 
it became the abode of peace, 'of Jaitice, of 
virtue. 

THz evening before his condemnation, it fo 
chanced, that the prieſt of Apollo crowned the 
ſacred veſſel that was to fail to Delos. This 
ſolemnity, we have already ſaid, was annually 
oblerved in diicharge of a vow Theſeus made 
when he was ſent to Crete ; ; and the cuſtom was, 
that the city ſhould be luſtrated, as a preparation 
for the ſhip's departure, and that, until it return- 

ed, no criminal ſhould be put to death. The 
courſe of the winds, on the preſent occaſion, de- 
la ed the return of the veſſel to thirty days; dur- 


ing which interval his friends employed all their 


eftorts to ſave him. Some offered to carry him 
off by force, which he not only refuſed, but 
derided, aſking them, * if they knew any place 
© out of Attica, where death could not enter *” 
Crito, an Athenian of wealth and conſequence, 
had even by frequent viſits and lage preſents 
gained an intereſt with the jailor; fo that two 
days before the death of his friend, he conceived 


himſelf in a capacity to effect an eſcape for him, 


in which view he made a viſit. On coming in, 
he found Socrates aſleep ; whereupon he ſat down 
by his ſide, rapt in ſilent wonder at the ſoundneſs 
with which he flept, and the calm that overſpread 


his countenance. When he awoke, Crito ear- 


neſtly urged the matter to him. He beſought 


him, in the name. of his country, which mult be 
2 Lilgraced 
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it has been my delight to benefit all that have Set. 
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B oo k diſgraced for ever, ſhould he ſuffer by the unjuſt 


VIII. angry ſentence ſhe had pronounced—in the name 


Sect. 1. of his 5 to whom poſterity would impute 
15 it, as if they had neglected his preſervation —in 


the name of his children, who were now to be 
deprived of the inſtruction and guidance of the 


tendereſt and beſt of parents—to haſten away, 


and provide for his ſafety. All things, he told 


him, were in readineſs, and the buſineſs required 
diſpatch, for that the ſacred galley was at Sunium, 
and would be at Athens the following day. 

© Txt kindneſs you intended me, anſwered 
Socrates, * deſerves my warmeſt acknowledg- 


ments, and fully do | feel the ſtrength of every 


motive you have urged to me. But am at 
liberty to yield to the impreſſion ? Do not [ 
owe obedience to the laws of my country ? have 
I not lived all my days under their protection? 
have I not ſubjected myſelf to their deciſion ? 
and therefore, though condemned unjuſtly, am 
I not bound to ſubmit to what they have deter- 
mined? Methinks, the Laws are even now 
before me, inveſted with forms, and upbraiding 


r W ¾⁰⅛/mꝗ Be 


you to do? Know you not, that by this at- 
tempt of yours you are deſtroying, as far as in 
you lieth, both us and the commonwealth ? 
Can a ſtate ſubſiſt, when the laws are without 
force, deſpiſed and trodden under foot by private 
perſons? You have been injured by men, not 
Þy the laws; and if you retort the injuſtice by 
breaking the compact you have made with us, 
you injure the whole body of the Athenian 
people, you undermine the public ſecurity. 
Nor ſhall your eſcape avail you. Wherever you 
are, we will follow and reproach you; and even 
after this life, ſhall our ſiſters, the Laws of the 


© inviſible 


® 1 a 2 1 PpzA cc 


me audibly : Tell us, Socrates, what purpoſe 
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© inviſtble world, call you to a ſevere accountBo o K 
for the contempt you have wantonly brought VIII. 
on us.“ This lively apologue ſilenced Crito. Sect. x. 


Admiration and tears were all the reply he had 
to make. 

As Crito had conjeQured, the galley returned. 
And the enſuing morning, all the friends of 


Socrates that were in Athens (Plato excepted, who 


was fick) repaired to the priſon. They came 
early, that they might be the longer with him; 
whence they were detained fome time at the door, 
becauſe the Eleven were with Socrates, to notify 
to him that he was to die that day, and to take 
off his fetters, agreeably to the humane practice 
of Athens, where it was eſteemed impious, on 
the day of his execution, to hold in bonds a per- 
ſon, who was then accounted the victim and pro- 
perty of Death. That ominous ceremony per- 
formed, his friends were admitted, and found m 
company with the priſoner his wife Xanthippe, 
who with a flood of tears, exclaimed, * O So— 


© crates, this is the laſt time thou ſhalt behold thy 


© friends, or thy friends ſhall behold thee !* 
£ Crito,” ſaid Socrates, let her be conducted 
home.“ Accordingly, ſome of Crito's people 
led her away. 5 
SocrRAaTts, being now alone with his friends, 
began to converſe with his wonted tranquillity, 
adapting his diſcourſe to his preſent ſituation, and 


endeavouring to render every hour that remained 


to him, inſtructive and exemplary. * How un- 
« xccountable, ſaid he, rubbing his leg where the 


chain had lately galled him, is the feeling they 


call pleaſure! how nearly connected with pain, 
* to which it appears fo contrary ! for whoever 
enjoys the one, mult unavoidably receive the 
other, as if nature had linked them together. 

J believe, 
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c would have deviſed ſome ſuch fable as this: 


Set. 1.* that God, deſigning to reconcile theſe debe anta- 


ne 6 Mm *. 


« goniſts, and finding it impoſſible, had joined them 


* by their ſummits, ſo that io wwhomſoever the one 
© cometh, the other immediately ſucceeds. This I at 


the preſent moment experience; the pain, 
* which my chains occaſioned, being now followed 
by a pleaſurable ſenſation.” 

AFTER anſwering ſome queſtions which his 
friends put to him, This day,” continued he, 1 
am to go hence: ſo have the Athenians ordered 
it; and far from purſuing me with lamenta- 
© tions, there is not one of you that muſt not 
eſteem ſuch a departure extremely advantageous 
and deſirable.“ Some of bis diſciples ſeeming 
to gather from this, that a wiſe man ſhould court 


death, Jo every one,“ oblerved the excellent 
Socrates, has the Deity aihgned his poſt here, 


* which to deſert without his permiſſion were 
highly impious. Should not you be diſpleaſed, 
« if your tiave were to kill himſelf, and ſo de- 
* prive you of your property ? and would you 
not, if in your power, puniſh him ? We are 
the property of God, acting here by his appoint- 
ment, and under his ſuperintendency ; and 
eb rh in whatever ſtation he has thought fit 
o place us, 1n 1t we are to abide, till he is 
e to ſend us a ſummons, ſuch as he now 
ſends to me.“ Here he was interrupted by Cebes 


* 


c 


the Theban, the author of that beautiful mytho- 


logical picture of human life, which has come 
down to our times: * If, Socrates, we are the 

property of the Supreme Being, and acting 
under his ſuperintendency, why ſhould you be 
deſirous to remove from under that ſuperin- 
tendence, and to ceaſe to be his property? No 


© man 


A 


Q X 
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man ſurely can think to better his condition by BOOK 
* withdrawing from ſuch a government.“ O VIII. 
Cebes, the philoſopher replied, © did I believe, Sect. 1. _ Ws 
that by departing hence I ſhould ceaſe to be the | 
property of the great Parent of the univerſe ; = 
were I not perſuaded, that even after the diſſo- [14 
lution of this corporal part, ſomething of man [| vg 
* {till remaineth, and that, when I leave you, I e 
* ſhall go to a juſt judge, and to a ſociety of men [4 
far better than any on the earth, | were inex- 
* cuſable for contemning death. But know ye, 
* my friends, it is my hope, that I ſhall be per- | 
* mitted to ſee and conſort with the juſt and up- | 
* right of former ages. And however that may 4 
be, yet of this at leaſt I ain aſſured, that [ 1 4 
* ſhall return to the juſteſt and belt of governors, wal 
* and that this change, though fatal to the wicked, 
* ſhall be found happy and plorious to the good. 1 4 
* For there are two roads, and a twofold delig- #0 
* nation to ſouls, after their departure hence. 1 | 
* Thoſe which have fallen from their uprightneſs, | 11:4 
and nave polluted themſelves with vice, are = 
* ſent by a dreary ſolitary way, fecluded from the HEM 
* allembly of the gods. But the fouls that have 
< preſerved themſelves entire from the contagion 
of the body, imitating here below the lives 
of the immortals above, have an open way 
prepared for them, by which they {hall 
return again to the ſupreme ſource of wiſdom 
and happineis.” 

AT the cloſe of this diſcourſe concerning the 
immortality of the ſoul, Crito aſked him, what 
directions he would vive as to his children, and 
whether he had any thing to enjoin his friends. 
I leave you no injunction,” ſaid he, but what 
I have often laid upon you—that ye ſhould look 
* well to yourfelves. In that cafe, — 

| do, 


. 
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B o Ok do, it will be acceptable to them that belong to 


* me: but if ye neglect yourſelves and virtue, ye 


Sect. 1. can do no acceptable ſervice to us, though ye 


* ſhould promiſe ever ſo largely.”—* But how will 


you be buried ?” continued Crito. As you 
think good,“ replied he, © provided you ean 


manage not to let me flip away from you.” 


Then turning to Phædon and the reſt, he obſerv- 


ed with a ſmile, I cannot perſuade Crito, that I 
* who now ſpeak to you am any thing more than 


* the corpſe which he will preſently behold ; and 
therefore he aſks, how I will be buried. It 


ſeems, what 1 even now told him, that from 


not yet obtained credit with him. But letit 
not be ſaid, that Socrates is carried to the grave; 
for ſuch a miſtake, my dear Crito, were a 
wrong to my foul. Be not therefore dejected: 

tell the world, my body only 1s 9 and 
that—after what manner you pleaſe.” He now 
retired into an inner room to bathe, that his body 


might not need any cleanſing when he ſhould be 


dead; and having bathed, he commanded his 
wife and children to be again brought in, diſ- 


courſed with them fome time, and took his laſt 


leave of them : after which, he returned to the 
philoſophers. 


Towazos ſunſet, the ſervant of the Eleven 


came to acquaint him, * that 1t was the hour for 
drinking the hemlock.* From the nature of his 


office, the buſineſs of executions was familiar to 
him; and yet fo deeply was he affected by what he 
had ſeen of the deporiment and meek carriage of 
Socrates during his confinement, that he was all 
in tears when he delivered his meflage. How 


humane is this man !* remarked the philoſo- 


pher : © Thave found him the ſame all the time of 
* my impriſonment. He often would viſit me, 
* diſcourle 


hence I ſhall go to the joys of the blefled, has 
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diſcourſe me, and always uſed me courteouſly: Boo K 
and now ſee how kindly he ſheds tears for me.“ VIII. 


Wren the hemlock was ſufficiently brewed, Se&. f. 


Socrates took the bowl, not only without the leaſt 
diſcompoſure, but even with chearfulnefs, and 
looking on the executioner demanded, if it were 
not lawful to make a libation with part of it. 


The man anſwered, that he had only prepared 


enough for one potion: * Yet,” ſaid the ſage, 
(it is lawful, and it is my duty, to pray to ws 
gods; and with all my ſoul do I beſeech them, 
* that my paſſage hence may be happy.“ Thus 
laying, he drank off the hemlock. N 

As ſoon as his diſciples ſaw that he had finiſhed 
the deadly draught, they could no longer refrain, 


but gave a looſe to immoderate grief, ſome of 


them roaring out aloud. For ſhame, my 
friends, ſaid he; to prevent this, I ſent away 
the women. I have heard, that we ought to 
© die with joy and gratulation. Compoſe your- 
* ſelves therefore, and bear this as becometh you.” 
This reproof forced them to ſuppreſs their tears. 
Having walked about a little, as the executioner 
had directed, and feeling his legs ſtiffen, he laid 
him down on the bed, and covering his face with 
his gown, remained for ſome time in ſilent medi- 
tation; but ſhortly after, raiſing himſelf, © O 
* Crito,” ſaid he, we owe a cock to Eſculapius, 
pay it, negle& it not.“ Theſe were his laſt 
words, and in ſome few minutes after, he ex- 

pired. 5 
Cavs died, ſaith Plato, the beſt, the wiſeſt, 
the moſt juſt of mankind; and ſafely may we add, 
the greateſt of the pagan world; a man far ſur- 
paſſing all that were called wiſe among the hea- 
then in the times before him, and whom none of 
thoſe that followed ever equalled, even with the 
advantage 
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Bo o xk advantage of that body of light which he diſco- 


VIII. 


vered and tranſmitted to them. In him it ſhould 


SeQ. 1. ſeem that providence meant to ſhew, what the 


Plat. 
Alcib. 2. 


mere ſtrength of man's reaſon could avall 
towards reſcuing human nature from its depraved 


condition, and Teſtoring the dominion of truth 


and virtue. For he too had his doubts, and 
thoſe with reſpect to ſeveral material points : he 
himſelf confeſſed as much ; he wiſhed for ſome 


better information, and ſpoke earneſtly, and in a 


kind of prophetic view, of ſome perſon to be ſent 


from heaven to inſtru and guide mankind in the 


ways of truth. And certainly if theſe obſcurities 
and wants were felt and acknowledged by that 


acute, candid, ſedulous enquirer, by the owner 


of ſuch an underſtanding and ſuch a heart; if in 


Greece, in the midſt of Athens, a Socrates ſtood 


in need of further illumination; it cannot be 
deemed partiality to the true religion to affirm, 
that it has reſcued from a miſerable eſtate the fim- 
pler and more numerous part of the human 
race. 

A Loss fo important to the community was pre- 
ſently followed by a proportionable ſhare of re- 
gret. All the wile and good of Athens were the 


firſt to lament the removal of this luminary. 
Plato was inconſolable. Ifocrates and the reſt of 
the philoſophers put on the deepeſt mourning. 
The whole company of his diſciples, ſoon as they 
had paid the laſt duties to their beloved maſter, 


retired to Megara, partly to avoid the place 


where they had ſeen him die, and partly to pro- 


vide for their own ſecurity, whilſt calumny and 
bloody perſecution thus prevailed .at Athens. 
Their flight was the firſt event, that led the Athe- 


nians to reflect on their late frenly. Many things 


contributed to haſten their repentance. The lonely 
ſtlence, 
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ſtilence, that ſeemed to have taken poſſeſſion of B o O x 
all the public places, where the inſtructive voice VIII. 1 
of Socrates was wont to be heard; the univerſal Sect. . 
indignation of Greece at his unmerited fate; the 1 
behaviour of ſeveral externs, who came from dif- il bi 
ferent cities to hear him, and learning that he 
had ſuffered by the hands of his own citizens, 
would not fo much as enter into Athens, but 
with pathonate lamentations repaired to his ſepul— me! 
chre without the walls, and affectionately kiſſed 6779 
the very duſt that covered his remains: all theſe 
circumſtances concurring awakened the people of 
Athens to a ſenſe of their injuſtice, and turned 
their rage againſt his proſecutors. Melitus was 
put to death, without the formality of a trial. 
Anytus was baniſhed, and fleeing to Heraclea, 
was ſtoned there. And for the reſt who had been 
concerned in the wicked proſecution, in ſuch de- 
teſtation were they held at Athens, that the citi- 
zens would not permit them to kindle fire at their 
houſes, or waſh in the ſame water, or exchange a 
queſtion with them; ſo that moſt of theſe unhap- 
y wretches laid violent hands on themſelves. 
His diſciples alſo were invited back, and reſtored 
to their former liberty of meeting. All ſports and 
public ſpectacles were interdicted for a time: and 
ſuch an exceſſive ſorrow appeared among all ranks 
of men, that the magiſtrates thought it neceſſary 
to reſtrain it by an order, that the name of So- 
crates ſnould not be mentioned in the theatre, or 
in any place of public concourſe. 
ON k circumſtance in the life of this eminent 
perſon may appear ſomewhat difficult to be ac- 
counted for. He was known without queſtion to 
be an enemy to polytheiſm, and of courſe, to the 
intereſts of the Delphic god, or at leaſt of his 
Prieſts and prophets. Whence then came it to 
Vol. I. 1 1 paſs, 
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Bo o E pals, that by the voice of the Pythian oracle this 
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VIII. ſame dangerous adverſary was pronounced to be 
Sect. 1. the woiſeſt of men? The difficulty will probably 


find its true ſolution, if we ſuppoſe, that this ex- 
traordinary encomium on Socrates was dictated 
by the policy of the Delphic councils. They 
were deſirous of fixing among their votaries a 
man of his exalted character ; and as none of the 
uſual inducements could take effect on him, who 
was neither haunted with guilty fears, nor ſuſcep- 
tible of a weak credulity, who neither courted of- 
fice, nor was to be tempted by wealth ; flattery, 
it was lioped, and the honour of the ſuffrage of 
the god, would gain him over. They failed : 

and perhaps the intrigues of this d prieſt- 
hood had no little ſhare in his condemnation. 

Soc RATES committed not his doctrine to writ- 
ing, content, through the whole of his uſeful ca- 


reer, with teaching by lively diſcourſe and active 
virtue. The accounts we have of him are princi- 


pally from Xenophon and Plato, two of his diſci- 
ples, whoſe worth and undiſputed eminence in the 
ranks of literature are a proof, how great was the 
man, by whom they had been inſtructed, and of 
whom they ſpeak with ſuch reverence and admira- 
tion. Many other diſciples indeed he had, and 
various were the philoſophic ſects, formed, as 


they profeſſed, on the plan he had laid down ; but 
Hoſt of them departed from the ſimplicity and in- 


tegrity of their maſter, and in the place of his 
genuine amiableneſs of character, and natural me- 
thod of inveſtigating truth, ſubſtituted a techni- 
cal language and affected manners: ſo that who- 
ever would know him well, muſt ſtudy him in the 
works of the two excellent writers above menti- 
oned— Plato, the father of the Academic ſchool, 
whoſe happy genius, aſſiſted and ſublimed = the 
flons 
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leſſons of the divine Socrates, has obtained to Bo 3 
him a name, one of the moſt illuſtrious of anti- 
quity—and Xenophon, in whom, it may be a Sect. 1, 


queſtion, whether the ſage diſcerning philoſopher, 
the elegant hiſtorian, or the cool intrepid general, 
is molt deſerving of our praiſe. 

XENOPHON was not an eye witneſs of the laſt 
affecting ſcene of his beloved preceptor's life. He 
was, at the time of Socrates? death, a commander 
in the armies of Sparta, and engaged in an ex- 
ploit, one of the boldeſt and beſt conducted that 
was ever carried into execu ion, the memorable 
retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks out of Aſia. 
As the conſequences of this event on che ſubſe— 
quent fortunes of Greece were important, the 
reader will think with us, that it deſerves a parti- 
cular detail. 
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Ar. 

7E have mentioned already, that Darius Bo ox w 
Nothus, after having truſted, at the in- VIII. . 

ſtance of his queen Paryſatis, his ſon, the young Sect. 2. it | 
Cyrus, with the government of Aſia the Leſs, Bef. Chriſt £130 
had found it neceſſary in a ſhort time to order . val 
him back to Sula. The young prince was ib 
haughty and aſſuming, not to be contented with 7 
any ſhare of ſovereignty, ſhort of abſolute; of 1 
which temper he gave evidence by putting to 11 
death two princes of the royal blood, nephews to DE! 
Darius, for no other crime but that af neglecting 4 
to cover their hands before him, a mark of re- aff 
ſpect appropriated by the cuſtom of Perſia to the 14 
King alone. However, the fond Paryſatis pleaded 7 
ſo forcibly in his behalf, that Darius forgave him. FT 
Shortly after, the king died. And, purſuant to +. 
his deſignation, his eldeſt ſon Artaxerxes Mne- 1 


mon (the Rememberer, as he was called from his 
extraordinary 
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Bo O x extraordinary memory) aſcended the throne of 


Sect. 5 
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Perſia. 


11% right of primogeniture appeared to Cyrus 
no juſt ſoundation for the preference thus given to 
his brother: he hed been taught to expect the 
regal diadem from the intereſt of his mother, and 

the impotence of diſappointed ambition prompted 
him to make an atte pt on the life of Arta- 
xerxes. Nevertheleſs, the interceſſion of Paryſatis 
ſaved him again. Artaxerxes not only forgave 
him, but was even weak enough to continue him 
in the government of the Aſiatic provinces. 
Cyrus had nov, beſides the ſpur of his ambi- 
tion, the galling remembrance of being indebted 
to the mercy of a hated rival; ſo that he carried 
to Sardis a firm purpoſe of revenge. In this 
view, he invited ſeveral Grecian officers to his 
court ; he fixed them in his ſervice, he treated 
them with diſtinguiſhed confidence and affection; 
and part] p by theſe arts of courtely, partly by the 
Sparta, with which ſtate he had long 
maintained a connection, he drew together a body 


Bef. Chriſ of thirteen thouſand choſen Greeks. His other 
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forces alſo he augmented under various pretences 
to the number of a hundred thouſ:nd, and 
putting himſelf at their head, he marched out 
from his government, as if he meant only to 
chaiiiſe fome of the neighbouring provinces. At. 
length, when matters appeared ripe for it, he 
diick ſed his deſign to the army, who by dint of 
entreatics and ſplendid promiles were 8 
to march on againſt the King. 
A TAXVRXES Was not unprepared. He had 
advice Of. bis brother's approach, and met him 
with nine hundred thouſand men at Cunaxa in 
the plain of Fabylon. Netwithſtanding the diſ- 
E of numbers, Yidory ſeemed at firſt to 
| mcline 


8 3 A 
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incline to the fide of the prince. Already had Bo o k 
the Greeks, with their accuſtomed proweſs, VIII. 
broken through and routed thoſe who were drawn SeQ. 2. 1 
up againſt them, when Cyrus perceiving his bro— . 
ther, took fire at the ſight, and crying out, I | Wi. 
* ſee him,” ruſhed impetuoufly through the midſt * 
of the royal guards, flew their captain Artager- — We: 
ſes, and by a violent blow unhorſed the King | 
himſelf, and brought him to the ground. Had 16 
he been here properly ſupported, that moment 
might in all probability have given him the 
wiſhed- for prize of empire. But ſome few onl 1-4 
of his principal officers had followed him; the 11.0 
{trength of his army was engaged in other parts; W 
and on every ſide he was encompaſſed by the 1 
king's ſervants. Artaxerxes allo having reco- Wo! 
vered himſelf, diſcharged a javelin at his brother, Me 
which wounding him under the eye, he fell, and Wt 
was flain inſtantly. Soon as thole with him ſaw 
they had loſt their maſter, they all killed them- 
ſelves. His men likewiſe, when they heard the 
news, laid down their arms, and ſubmitted, the 
Greeks only excepted. Thele having ſuffered no 6 
defeat, thought themſelves entitled to require by | fl 
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A meſſage to the King, that it ſhould be permitted 
them to return home with ſafety and honour. A A 
promiſe was accordingly held out to them, and 4 
obſerved at firſt with ſuch apparent fairneſs, that 
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91 
ſeveral of their commanders were tempted by the 4 
offer of a conference to put themſelves in the me! 
power of Tiflaphernes, who immediately cut 100 
their throats. A behaviour ſo perfidious deter- 11 
mined the auxiliary Greeks to renounce all treaty 1 


with the Barbarians, and to force their way back Bad an 
to their own country. _— 
Nux was there a more daring project. They 
were to make good their retreat from a remote 
part 
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Boo E part of Aſia, in the face of a victorious army, 
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Sect. 2. acroſs deep and rapid rivers, and over mountains 
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through the midſt of hoſtile barbarous nations, 


of difficult acceſs and ſtupendous height. Undiſ- 


mayed however by all theſe diſcouraging circum- 


ſtances, they choſe new generals one of whom 
was Xenophon) and ſet out on their intended 
march. After innumerable impadiments and 


miſadventures, after various diſtrefſes, both from 


the length and difficulty of the way and the at- 


Bef Chriſt tacks open and ſecret of enemies, they at length 


400. 


effected their paſſage to Cotyora, a Grecian colony 
on the Euxine ſea, having employed one hundred 
and twenty-two days on the journev, and tra- 
velled upwards of two thouſand miles, Engliſh 
meaſure. When they reached the Euxine, they 
were reduced to the number of eight thouſand 


fix hundred. There ended their march by land. 
At Cotyora they were furniſhed with ſhips; and 
paſſing on from thence, firſt to Thrace, and then 


to the Aſiatic coaſt, they enliſted under thymbro 


the Lacedemonian, | who was commiſſioned to 
carry on the war againſt the Perſian governors in 


thoſe parts. This ſurpriſing retreat, which diſco- 


vered how little vigour there was in the huge over- 
grown body that ſuch a handful of men could tri- 
umph over, is ſaid to have pointed out to Alex- 


ander of Macedon the way to thoſe victories which 5 
have obtained him the name of Great. And 


doubtleſs to the inteſtine wars of Greece may it 
be aſcribed, that even long before Alexander's 
days, the unwieldy maſs of the Perſian empire was 
not laid in ruins. But to our hiſt ory. 7 5 7 

Tu ambitious enterpriſe of Cyrus was at- 
tended with conſequences, that were felt ſeverely 
by the Greeks of Aſia. Their connections with 
that prince being well known, they found them- 

| ſelves 
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ſelves expoſed to the inſults both of Tiſſaphernes B o o K 
and Pharnabazus. The former Satrap eſpecially, VIII. 
to whom, in reward for his ſervices, the govern- Sect. 2. 
ment had been conſigned of the provinces late 

the appanage of young Cyrus, omitted no oppor- 

tunity of gratifying his own reſentments, as well 

as the revenge of the King, by making incurſions 

into the Grecian territories. Thymbro therefore 

had orders from Sparta to protect the lonians; 

but not acting with the vigour that was expected, 


he was, recalled to make room for Dercyllidas. Bef. Chriſt 


This leader managed with ſo much better ſucceſs, 399. 
that in the ſpace of two years he obliged the 
ſatraps to conclude a treaty with him, by which 
It was ſtipulated, that the Grecian cities ſhould 

* enjoy their liberties unmoleſted, provided the 
* Spartans withdrew from the-parts of Aſia under 
* their juriſdiction: the treaty to ſubſiſt, till it 
* was ratified or diſavowed by the Perſian king and 
the ſtate of Sparta.” 

| From Dercyllidas the command was transferred Bef. Cid 
to king Ageſilaus, the brother and ſucceſſor of 395. 

Agis. This laſt had left a fon, whoſe birth being 
queſtionable from the intimacy of the queen his 
mother with Alcibiades, he was ſet aſide to make 
room for Ageſilaus. With many ſingular advan- 
tages did Ageſilaus aſcend the throne of Sparta. 
He had lived ſeveral years a private man, re- 
moved from the expectation of a crown. He 
had been educated in all the rigour of Lyeurgus' 
diſcipline, 'without any of thoſe ſofter indulgen- 
ces, which Sparta injudicioufly permitted to the 
eldeſt ſons of her kings. Hence from his earlieſt 
days he was inured to fatigue, to danger, to difh- 
culty; vigorous of body, and patient of ſoul; 
aſpiring, and earneſt in purſuit of glory, he was 
yet inviolably attached to the laws, and ſtrictly 

obſervant 


EE 
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Bo O K obſervant of the commands, of his country. 


VIII. 


Thus qualified, it is not ſurpriſing, that victor 


Sect. 2. followed his ſtandard, till he had brought the 


Perſian monarchy almoſt to the brink of ruin. 
None of the king's lieutenants were able to check 
his progreſs; moſt of the cities of Leſſer Aſia 
were his; and the confuſion and diſcontent, that 


prevailed in the more diſtant provinces, threat- 


ened a general defection ; when, in his full career 
of glory, he was obliged to abandon the inviting 
proſpect, and to return to Greece. 5 
PERSIAN gold was the engine that effected this 
change of affairs. Tiſſaphernes, it ſeems. for his 


want of ſucceſs in oppoſing the Spartan, had been 


murdered by order of his ſovereign ; and Tithrauſ- 
tes, who ſucceeded him in his government, ap- 
prehenfive of a ſimilar fate, ſent an agent into 
Greece to ſpirit up a contederacy againſt Sparta. 


This agent had directions to ſpare neither money 
nor promiſes in the courſe of a negociation, to 
which the preſent diſpoſition of the Grecian ſtates 


gave conſiderable encouragement. Sparta had 
uſed her preponderancy in the ſcale of Greece 
with ſo little management, that the Bœotians, 


the Corinthians, and the Argives readily engaged 
to unite in war againſt her. The Athenians 


wanted not the inducement of bribery to enter 
into the aſſociation againit a ſtate, which had 
made them endure ſo large a mealure of ſuffer- 
ing. Alarmed at this league, the Spartans imme- 
diately marched into Bœotia, under the conduct 
of Lyſander, where, in a pitched battle with the 
allies at Haliartus, they were defeated with the 
loſs of their commander. Pauſanias, the Spartan 
king, who was io have ſupported Lyſander, 
coming up after the action, and not daring to 
diſpute the victory, concluded a truce with the 

HS | enemy, 
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enemy, on condition Lyſander's body ſhould be Bo O R 


reſtored to him; for which ignominious behavi- 


VIII. 


our he atoned wirh the loſs of his crown, being Sect. 2. 


obliged to retire to Tegea, where he died. 

IN this manner terminated the buſy ambition 
of J. yſander, a man one of the moſt extraordina- 
ry cf his time, of uncommon abilities, and as to 
money, of unblemiſhed integrity; but daring in 


the purſuit of power, and inſatiable in his defires 
of it. . His reducing the ſeveral cities, conquered 


by ihe Spartan arms at the cloſe of the Pelo— 
poanefian war, under his own controul, by lodg- 
ing the ſupreme authority in the hands of his 


dependants, was a ſtroke of policy which might 


have unhinged tne Spartan government, had not 


Pauſanias, and Ageſilaus allo, perceived the tend- 


ency, and counteracted his deligns. Falling in 
this plan, he fornicil a bolder: in order to make 
- himſelf a way to the throne, he ſuborned the 
Pythian oracle to declare the regal ſucceſſion open 
to all the branches of the Heraclidean family. 
But death put an end to Eis projects. 

Tas war in Greece {o far antwered the pur- 
poſes of Tithrauſtes, that ihe /cy/g/e of revocation 


was ſent from Sparta to Ageſilaus. Mean time 


Ariſtodemus, tutor to Ageſipolis, who had been 
advanced to the kingdom in the ron of his 
father Pauſanias, engaged the conicderates at 
Sicyon, and defeated them. Socn after, Ageſi- 
laus, having with wonderful expedition haſtened 
back into Greece, entered Eœotia, and joined 
battle with the enemy at Coronea. The diſpute 
here was extremely ſharp and bloody; Ageſilaus 
himſelf was wounded, and obtained a dear bought 
victory. On the other hand, the Spartan for- 
tunes were declining greatly in Afla. Their fleets, 
which lay off Cnidus, were del! royed by Coron 

the 
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Boo xk the Athenian and Pharnabazus, their admiral 


VIII. 
Sect. 2. 


Piſander loſing his life in the engagement. 
Or Conon we have already ſpoken. From the 


day of Agos-potamos he had lived in exile, 


chiefly under the protection of Evagoras king of 
Cyprus; but when the war broke gut between 


Artaxerxes and Sparta, he found means ſo far to 
ingratiate himſelf at the Perſian court, that he 
was aſſociated with Pharnabazus in the command 


of the Perſian fleet. Not contented with having 
broken at Cnidus the naval power of Sparta, he 
aimed, under pretence of ſerving Artaxerxes, to 
reſtore empire to his country. He therefore re. 
duced the Grecian cities of Aſia, and the ſeveral 
iſlands of the Zgean ſea, obliging them to re— 
nounce all confederacy with Sparta; then paſſing 
over to Peloponneſus, he ſpread deſolation along 


Bef. Chriſt the coaſts of Laconia. Thele exploits performed, 


393. 


he reviſited his native land, which he found in the 


ſtate of humiliation and miſery wherein Lyſander 
had left her, her walls demoliſhed, her fortificati- 


ons waſte. Conon formed the generous deſign 


of re-eſtabliſhing this once glorious city, and re- 
paired her breaches with the ſpoils of the very 


enemy that wrought her overthrow. Thus by a 
ſtrange fate, as Sparta had by Perſian aid ſubdued | 


Athens, ſo now was Athens by Perſian aid deli-. 


vered again from the yoke of Sparta. 


Thats return of ſplendor was alſo heightened by 
the ſucceſſes of Iphicrates. Iphicrates was a young 


Athenian, diſtinguiſned by his military Capacity, 


and famed in hiſtory on account of the happy im- 
provement he introduced with reſpect to the form 
of the Athenian arms. On the preſent occaſion, 
he was employed in defending Corinth againſt the 

attempts of Ageſilaus; and that experienced chief 


had the mortification to ſee himſelf foiled by a 


general, 
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-general, who was only entering into the liſts of Book 1 
war. | VIII. 
Bur it is time to relieve the reader from a Sect. 2. 
detail, neither intereſting nor amuſing, of the 
ſeveral engagements in which Greece bled, during 1 
this period of hoſtility and contuſion. At length = 01 
Sparta, waſted in ſtrength, and diminiſhed in her | 
empire, had recourſe to the Perſians: a deputa- 1 
tion was ſent to Teribazus, Satrap of Sardis, 1 
through Antalcidas, than whom certainly there | of 
Never was a miniſter better fitted for ſuch an em- (1 
baſſy. Antalcidas was a Spartan in name only, 1 
ſoft and luxurious in his manners, accompliſhed = 
in all the arts of adulation, and in ſervility a 
match for the moſt fawning ſycophant of Aſia. 
His firſt ſtep was to procure the deſtruction of | 
Conon: by dint of inſinuation that he had ſacri- | 
ficed the intereſts of Artaxerxes to thoſe of 
Athens, he procured that gallant officer to be 
laid in chains, who, it is generally believed, was 
ſhortly after put to death, The Spartan then 
opened his commiſſion: * he was come in the 1 
© name of his country to ſue for the favour and 2 
protection of the Great King, and was ready n 
© to ſubmit to any terms that monarch would. WW! 
« deign to impoſe, provided Sparta ruled in wal 
Greece, and Athens and her allies were {| 
* humbled?*. Soon as the confederates had notice ” 
of this application, they alſo ſent miniſters to | 
Sardis, where Teribazus, proud of ſeeing homage 
paid to him by the embaſſadors of ſo many illuſ- 
trious ſtates, artfully prolonged their attendance 
for upwards of a year, alledging every day ſome 
new difficulty, and waiting, as he pretended, for 
farther inſtructions from Suſa. 
AFTER many delays and various contumelies Bef. Chriſt 
of this kind, at laſt the commands of the Perſian 387 
monarch 
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B o O k monarch were made known to the Grectans, 


»The ſeveral powers at war were ordered to 


| Sect. 2. lay down their arms, All the cities of Aſia, 
* with the Hands of Clazomenæ an] Cyprus, 


were adjudged to \rtaxerxes. Whatever itates 
were held in ſubjection by any Grecian power, 
were diſcharged, and left in poſſeſſion of their 
original liberties, Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros 
excepted, which from time immemorial had 
been under the dominion of Athens. And if 
any refuſed to accept of thefe terms of peace, 
they were to be compelled to it by force.“ 

THE reader will pauſe here for a moment to 
reflect, how different were theſe ignominious in- 
junctions from the treaty in Cimon's days, when 
the ſecurity and liberty of Grecian Aſia was the 
glorious condition. He will ſee now, what cor- 
rupted manners and inteſtine war had brought on 
—lonia, and all the adjacent colonies, betrayed 
—the ſovereignty of Perſia acknowledged - and 
Greece yielding herſelf up to fervility and depen- 
dance! To one article of this reproachful peace 
it may be thought moſt extraordinary that Sparta 
ſhould have acceded, that for emancipating all 
the cities of Greece, and rendering them back 
their former privileges: yet was this a ſtroke of 
deep policy. Far trom intending any benefit by 


W W 2 Oo 


it to her neighbours, Sparta hoped by the help of 


this very engine to erect herſelf an empire on the 
ruins of Greece. It was known to all, that in 


their infancy the Grecian ſtates had been ſmall 
and inconiideravle. In time, aſſociations were 


made; a view to mutual ſecurity drew ſeveral of 
the petty ſovereignties together: others the 
chance oi war had incorporated; one ſtate more 
powerful than the reſt having obliged the adjoin- 
ing ſtates to become its N to unite in one 

intereſt, 
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intereſt, and ſubmit to one form of government. Boo x 0 
The greater cities likewiſe had grown up from a VIII. 
confederacy of villagers, who quitting their de- Seck. 2. 


fenceleſs hamlets, agreed to build to themſelves 
places of ſtrength, where they ſhould form an un- 
divided community. The ſtate of Sparta there- 
fore, under the ſpecious ci aracter of protectreſs 
of liberty and guardian of the public peace, 
ſought to diſſolve theſe eſtabliſhments, to the end 
chat, by crumbling the more powerful bodies 
into minute and feeble tribes, ſhe might leave 
them all open to inſult and oppreſſion. 


Trial was firſt made on the Mantineans. Bef. Chrift 


The Lacedemonians required, that they ſhould 
abandon their hearths and temples, and canton 
themſelves in villages, after the manner of livin 


practiſed by their forefathers. On their refuſal, 


war was declared againſt them; their city was de- 
moliſhed, and the inhabitants were diſperſed. Af. 
ter them, the other neighbouring ſtates underwent 
a ſimilar treatment, Even the Corinthians were 
compelled to withdraw their garriſons from the 
places they had taken; neither were the Thebans 
fuffered to retain their ſupremacy over the cities 


of Bœotia. And yet Sparta alone, while ſhe thus 


difmembered every other commonwealth, was to 
preſerve her dominions and uſurped territories 
entire: Metienia was {till in ſubjection, and the 
nation of the Helotæ held in ſervitude, Indeed 
for the preſent a like indulgence was extended 
alſo to Athens, the Lacedemonians thinking it 


prudent to leave that ſtate unattempted, till the 


ſtrength of the reſt of Greece ſhould be com- 
pletely- broken. 


Suceessrul in this firſt act of injuſtice, Sram Bef. "rg 
3 I; 


ſoon proceeded to a ſecond and more flagrant one. 
She had ſent an army, under the orders of 
Eudamidas, 
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Boo x Eudamidas, to chaſtiſe the Olynthians, a people 
VIII. of Chalcidice, fituated on the 'Loronean gulph, 
Sect. 2. whoſe power and enterpriſing genius threatened 
| the liberties of all the nations in thoſe parts; and 
s ſoon after Phebidas, the brother of Eudainidas, 
was commanded to follow with an additional 
body of forces. This officer's way lay by Thebes, 
which city at that time was divided into two par- 
ties, one 1n the intereſts of Sparta, headed by 
Leontiades; the other engaged in ſupporting the 
ö independence and dignity of the Theban govern- 
| | ment, of which Iſmenias was the chief. The 
| march of the Spartan army appeared fo Leon- 
tiades a favourable opportunity for getting the 
better of his antagoniſts ; and as the ambitious 
have not much delicacy in the choice of means, 
he offered to betray the citadel Cadmea into the 
hands of Phoebidas, an offer which Phœbidas 
with as little delicacy accepted. Such an open 
violation of faith occaſioned the utmoſt indigna- 
tion. Complaint was immediately made to 
Sparta; but juſtice had now little influence in the 
Spartan councils. A ſmall ſacrifice indeed was 
made to appearances by recalling and fining the 
aggreſſor Phœbidas; while, with a ridiculous and 
inſolent inconſiſtency, the Cadmea was retained, 
and the ſway of Thebes permitted to the traitor 
Leontiades in conjunction with two other of the 
creatures of Lacedemon. The conſequence was a 
total ſubverſion of the Theban liberties, and tge 
introduction of every ill annexed to a government 
that muſt be ſupported by oppreſſion. Iſmenias 
was condemned to death for ſome pretended of— 
fence; and of the reſt of the citizens, all they 
whoſe probity and fpirit rendered them formidable 
to the tyrants, were obliged to flee from their 
country. 
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Or this number was Pelopidas. Diftinguithed B o o x 
by the advantages of birth and fortune, Kit yet VIII. 
more by his unblemiſhed virtue, of dauntleſs Sect. 2. 


mind, great in military ſkill, and an avowed 
enemy to arbitrary power, it is not ſurpriſing 
that the tyrants ſhould mark out this illuſtrious 
character as the peculiar object, of perſecution. 
He fled therefore, with ſeveral more of his coun- 
trymen, into Attica; for the. Athenians now re- 
membered, and retaliated to the afflicted T hebans, 


the kindneſs they had received from Thebes in 


the day of Lyſander's power. Security howeyer 
did not render Pelopidas inactive, or forgetful of 


the diſtreſſed condition of his country. Having ef. beit 


concerted a plan with ſuch of thoſe in Thebes as 
might ſafely be depended on, and encouraged by 
a promiſe of aſſiſtance from Athens, he and ſomg 
few more of the exiles ſtole privately into Thebes, 


made their way even to the apartment where 


Archias and Philip, two of the tyrants, were 


giving a looſe to revelling and joy at a banquet, 


and flew them both; proceeding thence to the 
houſe of Leontiades, they forced it open; and 
killed him alſo. With the tyrants fell moſt of 
their creatures, and the miniſters of their crimes : 

they were facrificed to the public vengeance. Yet 
nothing appeared to have been done, while the 


Spartans remained in poſſeſſion of Cadmea. The 


carriſon at firſt made a ſhew of reſiſtance; but 
intimidated by the approach of the forces from 
Athens, as well as by the relolute appearance of 


the Thebans themſelves, who crouded trom every 


fide to the banners of the patriot chiefs, they ſoon 


made terms with the beſiegers, and Thebes ſaw 
. herſelf freed from the galling yoke of ſervitude. 
Mga time exertion: had not been wanting on 
the ſide of Sparta to counteract this generous en- 
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B o o k terpriſe of Pelopidas. Cleombrotus, who, on the 
VIII. death of his brother Ageſipolis in the Olynthian 
Sect. 2. expedition, had ſucceeded to the throne, haſtened 


to the relief of Cadmea. The garriſon he met on 
their way homeward: probably had they been 
leſs early in capitulating, that citadel had not ſo 
eaſily been wreſted out of the hands of the Spar- 


tans. Notwithſtanding, Cleombrotus marched 


on towards Thebes. And now, in the opinion of 
all Greece, was that unfortunate city doomed to 
inevitable deſtruction: her allies abandoned her; 
even the Athenians drew off their troops, and dif- 
avowed all connection with the Theban people; 
and the utmoſt force Pelopidas could muſter 
Teemed, with reſpect to Sparta, of little ſignifi— 
cancy. Greece knew not, that Thebes in one of 
her citizens had a ſtrength equal to any the 
Spartans could bring againſt her. Epaminondas 
was the man. 

lis breaſt was the reſidence of every virtue 
that commands admiration and reſpect: he was 
fortunate in giving to his mind the” high culture 
of philoſophy, which he had learned from the 
inſtructions of Lyſis, one of the moſt celebrated 
diſciples of Pythagoras. The uſe he made of 
theſe advantages was to ſhun notice and honours 
as induſtrioufſy, as the bulk of men purſue them. 
Though of noble extraction, his circumſtances 
were narrow: but his poverty ſat ealy on him. 
He delighted in the privacy and innocent peace a 
ſcanty fortune afforded him; and contemplation, 
frugality, and content ſupplied him with a hap- 
pineis fuch as wealth has not the power of giving. 
To this love of retreat he owed the ſecurity he en- 
joyed under the government of the lafe tyrants, 
During the four years thoſe wicked men triumph- 
ed, the virtuous. . paminondas lived in Thebes 
; unmoleſted, 
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unmoleſted, his obſcurity and humble manners B Oo O X 
placing him out of the reach of ſuſpicion. From VIII. 
his youth he had been nearly connected with Pelo- Sec. 2. 


pidas: thoſe two excellent men loved each other 
with a degree of friendſhip only to be found be- 
tween perſons of exalted virtue. Epaminondas 
was appriſed of the ſeveral ſchemes deviſed by his 
friend when in baniſhment, and aſſiſted him with 
his counſels: yet not by any means could he be 
prevailed on to be an actor in the tragedy which 
put an end to the Spartan uſupation. Such an 
enterpriſe, he thought, could not be executed 
without much effuſion of blood, and probably the 
innocent and the guilty might be confounded to- 
gether. He dreaded the excels of cruelty which 

enerally diſgraces attempts of this kind, the 
. reſentment of a people deeply injured, 
the rage of civil hatred, and the inſults of a licen- 
tious ſoldiery. Such was Epaminondas. In the 
late commotions of Greece he had appeared in 
arms, and had appeared with honour; but the 
oppreſſions of Sparta having put an end to all 
martial ſtruggle, he retired to the tranquil ſhade 
of a philoſophic life, from which the diſtreſs of 
his country, and the proſpect of a fair open war, 
now called him forth to unſheath his ſword againſt 
the deſolaters of Greece. 

UNDER the influence of theſe two excellent 
men, the Theban affairs quickly aſſumed a brighter 
aſpect. The very genius of the Theban people 
| ſeemed now to be improved and exalted; and 
they who lately trembled before the power of 
Sparta, diſcovered in themſelves ability and ſpirit 
to check her progreſs. Cleombrotus was oppoled, 
| baffled, repulfed : he renewed his attempts, he 
laid waſte a part of the Theban territory, but 


found himſelf in the end obliged to return without 
K k 2 ſucceſs 
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Boo E ſucceſs to Sparta, after committing the care of 


VIII. 
Set. 2.as yet al 


Bef Chil 
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the woke to Sphodrias. Thebes, however, ſtood 
one in this hazardous war. Her ſtateſmen 
deviſed the means of forcing Athens into a con- 


federacy with her. 


A TrusTY Theban was employed, under a 
fictitious character, to introduce himſelf into the 


Spartan camp, which at this time lay in the neigh- 


bourhood of Theſnizz. His buſineſs was, to en- 
gage Sphodrias to attempt the Piræan harbour. 
He had now', he told that officer, © the faireſt 
opportunity of performing an important ſervice 
to his country; ſuch a pledge would ſecure the 


* 


faith of Athens; the way to the Piræus was 


* 


ſhort, and under cover of the night he might 


2 eaſily march thither, and ſurpriſe it.” Spho- 


drias, a man inconſiderate, and fond of adven- 
ture, readily embraced the project. But un— 
luckily for him, before he reached Athens, the 


day dawned, as Epaminondas expected. The 


Athenians were alarmed; and Sphodrias, vexed 
at his diſappointment, revenged himſelf by ravag- 
ing the Attic borders. When complaint and a 

demand of ſatisfaction were made at Sparta, the 


influence of king Ageſilaus ſaved his friend Spho- 


drias from the condemnation he juſtly deſerved, 
"Theſe unworthy proceedings diflolved all conſi— 
dence between Athens and Sparta, Avowed hoſ- 
tilities were thought preferable to a perfidious 
peace; and Chabrias the Athenian was ordered 
to join the Bœotians. EE, 

AGESILAUs, the ambitious Ageſilaus, on whom, 
moſt hiſtorians agree, the whole guilt of theſe 


ruinous wars is to be charged, determined to take 


on him the command in Bœotia, in the hope of 
reſtoring the Spartan fortune. His abilities and 
t2 ilicory character have been often noticed. He 
| was 
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was unqueſtionably one of the beſt generals of Book 


the age, and had beſides at this time a force in 5 1 
the field that far outnumbered that of the enemy. Sec. 


Yet neither his ſkill nor his ſuperior numbers avail— 
ed againſt the bravery and conduct of the oppoſite 
leaders. His projects were fruſtrated, his troops 
routed on ſeveral occaſions, and at laſt he him- 
fel: received a dangerous wound. S0 that, as 
Plutarch finely obſerves, proof was now giv en, 
that martial ſpirit is not conſined either to climate 


or people, and that not on the banks of the 


Eurotas only warriors are formed; they are to be 
found in whatever foil the youth are taught to be 
aſhamed of things baſe, and to be daring in the 
ſervice of virtue; wherever the leaſt diſgrace is 
accounted a. juſter object of apprehenſion than the 
greateſt danger: and ſuch, at this period, was 
che happy ſtate of the Theban people. 


To get rid of an unſucceſsful war, Sparta had bet Chrif 


recourle to the ſame arts ſhe had before employed: 


the authority of Artaxerxes was called in to com- 


ofe the troubles of Greece. It ſeems the Perſian, 
who meditated war on Egypt, and was. beſides a 
-riend to the Lacedemonians, demanded Grecian 
auxiliaries, under pretence of which, the ſeveral 
powers were required to deſiſt from their private 


quarrels. A general convention therefore of the Be£ Chi 


Grecian ſtates was appointed to be held at Sparta, 
where Epaminondas with the other deputies from 
'Fhebes accordingly appeared. Ageſilaus, in tho 
full ſpirit of that plan he had concgived for e (F.- 
bliſhing Sparta ſovereign over the reſt of Greece, 
now urged again, as an eſſential article of the 
Peace, a propoſal made long before; * that the 
« ſeveral Grecian cities ſhould be declared free, 
* and independent on each other ; that all the 
8 Bceotians ſhould be reinſtated in their rights, 
5 and 
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and enfranchiſed from all kind of ſubjection to 
© the Theban commonwealth, which ſhould be 
© called upon to rebuild whatever cities ſhe had de- 
* moliſhed, and to reſtore to every people the 
< territories that originally appertained to them.“ 
Tae aim of this wily propoſal did not eſcape 


the penetration of Epaminondas. He anſwered 


reſolutely, that it was not from Thebes the 
< liberties of Greece were moſt in danger. 
© Sparta was the object they had to dread ; that 
* ambitious republic, who was continually en- 
© larging her territories by unjuſt invaſion, and 


_ © who held every ſtate around her in ſervile de- 


< pendence. To ſecure a laſting peace therefore, 


| © let this exorbitant power be reduced; let Sparta 


* ſhew an example of moderation, by withdraw- 


ing within her antient frontier.” The hearts of 


all the deputies went along with the generous 
advocate of liberty ; but the fear of Sparta pre- 
vailed over them. Ageſilaus took advantage of 
their timidity, and raiſing his voice, Say then, 
reſumed he, Epaminondas, is it juſt and right, 
< that the cities of Bœotia ſhould be free! "i 


And you, Ageſilaus, anſwered the gallant 


Theban, * fay, is it juſt and right the cities of 
: Laconia ſhould be free ?? The proud Apefilaus 
could refrain no longer : : * I exclude,” ſaid he, 


| © the Thebans from this treaty of peace —and 


Bef Chriſt 
| 3. | 


with theſe words, ſtruck the name of Thebes 
out of the treaty that lay before him. 

Wirz all poſlible diligence did Epaminondas 
and the fix other Bœotarchs prepare to meet the 


| threatened war from the Spartans, whom Cleom- 


botus was commanded to lead into Bœotia, to the 
number of eleven thouſand men. The Theban 
forces did not exceed fi 1x thouſand : but all was 
now at ſtake, and no choice remained to Epami- 
2 nondas 
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nondas but to march out and meet the enemy. Bo ox 
Many circumſtances ill-boding, according to the VIII. 
opinion of thoſe days, being obſerved to attend Sect. 2. 
their outſet, wrought ſo on the Thebans (a ſuper- 


ſtitious people) that ſeveral of them earneſtly re- 
queſted of Epaminondas not to proceed. The 
generous patriot, who ſaw his country was irreco- 
verably loſt if he retreated, made anſwer out of 
Homer, as he marched on, 

His ſword the brave man draos, 
And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe. 


However, he ſought how to efface theſe melan- 


choly impreſſions by prodigies of an oppoſite ten- 

dency, employing againſt ſuperſtition the aid of 
_ ſuperſtition herſelf. Some of his friends, who 
left Thebes after the departure of the army, had 


inſtructions to ſay, the armour of Hercules 


© had diſappeared, and the prieſts had declared, 

that the god was gone to fight for the city of 
his nativity.” The ſoothſayers gave out, © that 
divine vengeance awaited the Spartans at the 
tombs of the daughters of Scedaſus at Leuctra, 

| maidens, who in time of old had been violated by 
certain Spartans, and on account of their injured 
modeſty had killed themſelves in the very place 
where Cleombrotus was encamped ; nor had the 
crime been ever expiated. From the CAVE of Tro- 


. 


phonius alſo word was brought, that the 


Thbebans were to inſtitute games in honour of 
Jupiter, as ſoon as they ſhould have obtained 
the victory at Leuctra.“ Encouraged ey theſe 
and other ſimilar aſſurances, the army moved on, 
reſolute to engage the hoſt of Sparta, though now 
ſtrengthened by an acceſſion of two thouſand 
allies under the command of Archidamus. 

Ir is beyond queſtion, that the ſucceſs of this 


memorable battle, in which the Thebans tri- 


_umphed 
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BO O K umphed over ſo great a ſuperiority of numbers, 


VIII. 


was principally owing to the admirable ſkill of 


Sect, 2. Epaminondas in marſhalling his troops. His 


choſen men he placed, fifty deep, in his left wing, 
oppoſite to that in which C leombrotus fought; 
and having ordered his right wing to retreat as 


the other advanced, he bore down on the enemy 


point-wiſe, like the beak of a galley. The force 
and weight of ſuch a column was irreſiſtible. 
The Lacedemonians were preſently broken, and 
the Thebans pouring in, ſoon completed the con— 
fuſion. In this attack Cleombrotus was ſlain, and 
with him the braveſt of his men, the loſs amount- 


ing to five thouſand, of which one thouſand were 


citizens of Sparta, and the flower of he Spartan 
nation. It was a deciſive blow, not leſs effectual 
in reducing the power of Sparta, than in fixing 
on a firm baits the independence of Thebes. To 


 Epaminondas it gave indeed an uncommon mea- 


fare of glory. He had repreſſed tyranny ; he had 


Javed his country ; he had raiſed a low, afflicted, 
diſpirited people to the foremoſt” place of honour 


in Greece. And yet that excellent man was wont 
to ſay, he eſteemed it the choiceſt part of his 
glory, that his father and mother were yet living 
to partake of the joy and credit of his ſucceſs. 
It is a matter of no ealy determination, whether 


the fon or the general is molt entit! led to our 


eſteem. 

THE news of this diſaſter reached e as 
the Ephari were ſuperintending the gymnic ſports: 
yet they continued the ſolemnity, and ſent pri- 
vatcly to the families that had loft their friends 
the names of thoſe who had fallen in the battle. 
The enſuing day, the fathers and relations of the 
lain appeared in public, congratulating each 


other, and applauding the gallant behaviour ot 


their 
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their children and kinſmen. Such in general Book 


were the Spartan manners : and probably alſo on VIII. 
this occaſion, whatever they felt, their pride af- Sect. 2. 


ſiſted them in concealing it. Nevertheleſs, how 
great they eſteemed their loſs to be, appears from 


the following circumſtance. By the laws of 


Sparta, the man that fled in battle was declared 
incapable of ever ſerving his country more. But, 
in this caſe, as many as had eſcaped the T heban 
ſword, had ſaved themſelves by flight. And if 
Sparta was to be deprived of all theſe, how de- 
plorable was her condition! The deciſion there- 
fore was referred to Ageſilaus, who wiſely decreed 
in favour of the diſgraced citizens. © For this 
* day,” pronounced he, © be the laws ſuſpended : 
* to-morrow let them reſume their vigour.* In 
the place of Cleombrotus, his fon Ageſipolis was 
appointed king. But he only reigned one year, 
and was ſucceeded by Cleomenes his brother. 


A PEACE ſoon after followed, but a peace of Bef. cr 
369. 


ſhort continuance. The Spartans began again 
to moleſt the Arcadians, and the ſolicitations of 
that diſtreſſed people furniſhed the Thebans with 


a pretence for entering Peloponneſus. Their army gef. Chr 


now amounted to forty thouſand men, beſides 
thirty thouſand adventurers who followed the 
camp for plunder: ſo greatly had ſucceſs en- 
creaſed the number of the Theban auxiliaries. 
At the head of this army, which they divided 
into four bodies, Epaminondas and Pelopidas 
broke into Laconia at four ſeveral places at once, 
rendezvouſed at Sellacia, where they gave Ageſi- 
laus the ſlip, who was preparing to offer them 
battle, and purſued their march with fire and 
{word to Sparta. 

Taz approach of the Theban army threw the 
inhabitants into the deepeſt conſternation. And 


NOW 
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B o o k now did that proud city, which for many ages 
VIII. had not known an enemy to advance near it, and 
Sect. 2. whoſe boaſt it was, that the Spartan matrons 


never had beheld the ſmoke of an hoſtile camp,” 
ſee deſtruction impending over it. The inſtant 
Ageſilaus had intelligence of the danger, he flew 
to the relief of Sparta, and got into the city : 


but the Thebans {till prefled on. Epaminondas 


himſelf, in defiance of the king, threw himſelf 
into the Eurotas, though ſwelled with the winter 


ſnows, ſwam over, and attacked the very ſuburbs, 


which he ſet. in a blaze; whilſt Ageſilaus, con- 
tented with defending the more important paſſes, 
remained entrenched within. After having thus 
for ſeveral days made the Spartans feel the horrors 


of war, and the diſtreſſes of an invaded deſolated 
country, Epaminondas drew off his troops. 
Whether it was, that he queſtioned the event, 


ſhould he have attempted to take the place by 


ſtorm ; or whether, as moſt hiſtorians are of 
opinion, the glory of this antient city, renowned 
for the greatneſs of its exploits and the excellence 
of its laws—the loſs which Greece itſelf muſt 


have ſuſtained, ſhould ſuch a commonwealth have 
been cut off—the indignation and reproach, to 
which the Thebans muſt have been expoſed for 


this act of cruelty—did altogether, or ſeverally, 
arreſt the uplifted hand of the conqueror. 


His next exploit was of an oppoſite nature. 


Meſſenia, the country of the admired Ariſtomenes, 


was ſtill in ſubjection, her cities waſte, her people 


in bondage, or ſcattered in diſtant countries. 
More than two hundred years had now elapſed, 


ſince this diſaſter had fallen upon the Meſſenians. 
Epaminondas recalled home the remains of that 


ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of the territories their anceſtors had en- B o O R 
joyed, he built them a city, he ſtrengthened it VIII. 
with walls, he gave them a garriſon for their de- Sect. 2. 


fence, and bleſt them with liberty and indepen- 
dence; leaving thus behind him a laſting monu- 
ment of the humanity and juſtice of Thebes, as 
well as a firm rampart againſt the power of Sparta. 
He then prepared to return home. The Athenians 
and Corinthians (for now both thoſe ſtates were 
in league with Sparta) waited to intercept him. 
But the Athenians having neglected the principal 
defile, Epaminondas paſſed on, and falling on the 
Corinthians, who had fortified themſelves in the 


Iſthmus, he forced their lines, routed and purſued 


them to the gates of Corinth. 1 
INSTEAD however of being welcomed home 
with the exultations of their countrymen after an 

expedition of ſo much ſplendor, Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas experienced the effects of that 
narrow jealouſy, the common misfortune of re— 
publican governments. They were accuſed of 
having acted in contravention to the laws, and 
were proſecuted for it with the utmoſt vigour. 

It ſeems, the two friends, unwilling to quit Pelo- 
ponneſus till Sparta was completely humbled, had 

retained the command of the army beyond the 

time appointed them; an offence which certain 
of their countrymen, envious of a merit they 
could not equa], purſued capitally, under cover 
of vindicating the injured majeſty of the Jaws. 

Pelopidas met the charge with a ſpirited indigna- 

tion. He laid open to the people the dark mali- 


cious arts, by which theſe ſons of calumny ſought 


to miſlead them. He then boldly upbraided the 


Thebans in general with ingratitude in receiving 


impreſſions to the detriment of their beſt friends, 
of men who had expoſed their lives in their de- 
fence, 
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Boo x fence, and laboured with no other view but to 


VIII. 
Sect. 2. 
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make them free and happy. 

EPAMINONDAS was more calm. If,“ he told 
them, it was the will of his country that he 
ſhould expiate his offence by death, he ſubmit- 
© ted chearfully to her ſentence. One requelt 
only he had to offer ; that upon his tomb ſhould. 
be inſcribed the cauſe for which he ſuffered 
Let poicerity be told that I ſuffered capital in- 
fliction, becavſe I rendered the Theban arms wic- 
torious at Leuctra; becauje I ſaved my expiring 
country, and aſſerted the liberties of Greece; 
becauſe I led my countrymen to the ſuburbs of 
Sparta, ſpreading terror and deſolation through 
the borders of that unguf# people 3 becauſe I raiſed 
Meſſenia from her ruins, and confined the Lacede- 
monians within narrower limits.“ The keen 
temper of this reply ſo greatly overmatched all 
the weapons of the adverle party, that the judges 
departed out of the aſſembly without ſo much as 
giving their ſuffrages. Some time after, the fo 
menters of thefe dangerous contentions ſuffered 
the puniſhment they deſerved : among the ret, 
Meneclides, whoſe intrigues had urged on the 
proſecution, was forced into baniſhment. 

THzBks was now at. the height of her glory. 
Enjoying the fruits of her victories, an honour- 
able peace at home, admiration and reſpect abroad; 
her finances encreaſed, her territories enlarged, 
her allies numerous; ſhe was become the patroneſs 
of liberty, the avenger of the wrongs of oppreſſed 
nations. To her protection the people of Illyricum, 


of Macedonia, of Theſſaly had recourſe. Even 


the Perſian monarch courted her favour. Pelopidas 
had been ſent ambaſſador to the court of Suſa, 
and of all the Grecian miniſters not one was 
treated with ſo much diſtinction: : the Thebans 
Were 
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were declared the friends and allies of Artaxerxes Bo O K 
and his houſe for ever; their acquiſitions were VIII. 
confirmed to them, their empire confeſſed, the Sect. 2. 


freedom of Meſſenia acknowledged. Conſider- 
able as theſe advantages were, it was the object 
of Epaminondas to augment them by the addition 


of one more important, by joining a power at ſea 
to the dominion his country had acquired by land. 


In this view he built a fleet of an hundred gallies, 


he concluded a league with ſome of the moſt 


powerful of the Grecian iſlands ; and probably, 
had his days been prolonged, even in this plan, 
to which the mediterranean ſituation of Thebes 
gave no encouragement, he might have ſuc- 
ceeded. 

Mzan while, Sparta made but weak efforts 
towards recovering the ſuperiority ſhe had loſt. 
Peace ſhe had not with Thebes, and on ſome oc- 
caſions ſhe attempted a kind of oppoſition to her 
power: but her infirm ſtrength would not admit 


of vigorous meaſures. Her arms were chiefly gef. Chriſt 


employed againſt her Arcadian neighbours; and 
ſo low was her preſent condition, that every vic- 
tory ſhe obtained in this inſignificant war Was 
accounted a glorious triumph. The Athenians 
were the onlv allies, on whom ſhe had fure de- 
pendance. Theſe two ſtates, both of them de- 
preſſed by the aggrandiſement of Thebes, and 
impatient of this newly erected entre were 
united together in intereſts and reſentments. 
Forgetful of their öld animoſities, they now faw 
not any thing in each other that ſhould provoke 


either fear or envy. And hence did Sparta by 


ſolemn treaty concede the dominion of the ſeas 
to Athens, and Athens as ſincerely engaged to 
ſupport and defend Sparta. 


SUCH 


360. 
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Book Soc was the ſituation of affairs, when the 
VIII. Tegeans, oppreſſed by them of Mantinea, applied 
| Sec. 2. to Thebes for protection, and had their ſuit imme- 
Bef. Chriſt diately granted. Pelopidas at this time was no 
363. more. He had fallen in Theſſaly, in battle againſt 
Alexander tyrant of Pherz. The crimes of that 
wicked uſurper had reached the ear of the The- 
bans, who 1n pity to the miſeries of his people had, 
after ſome ineffectual remonſtrances, commiſhoned 
Pelopidas to reduce him by force of arms. The 
Theban general had alſo his private wrongs to in- 
cite him. He had been caſt inro priſon by the 
perfidious Alexander, in contempt of his ſacred 
character, when on an embaſſy to him from Thebes, 
and might probably have periſhed in a dungeon, 
had not Epaminondas by an irruption into Theſ- 
ſaly compelled the uſurper to ſet him at liberty. 
Fired by the remembrance of this i injury, Pelopi- 
4 das gladly ſeized the opportunity of revenge, the 
4 gratification of which he purſued with ſo little diſ- 
4 cretion, that he paid for it at the price of his life: 
0 he met the tyrant in battle, and purſuing him into 
the midſt of his guards, was ſlain, before the 
Thebans could come up to his aſſiſtance. But 
though Pelopidas was not, yet did/ the Theban 
Ref. Ch * vigour ſtill ſublilt in Epaminondas. And he was 
ordered to advance into Peloponneſus. 
THis expedition revived the alarms and veel 
0 ſies of the newly aſſociated ſtates, who receiving 
1 the Mantineans into their alliance, and pretending 
of fears for the liberties of Arcadia, ſet themſelves 
to oppoſe the Theban commander. Epaminondas, 
ſenſible of the importance of the war, called forth 
1 all his ſtrength of genius to ſupport the reputation 
1 he had earned. Whatever the ability of a general 
4 could deviſe, or the activity and bravery of the 
1 loldier could execute, was put in praQtice-— 
4 marches, 
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marches, countermarches, deep ſtratagems, bold B o o x 
enterpriſes. Nevertheleſs, his proſperous fortune VIII. 
ſeemed to have forſaken him. He thought to Sett. 2. 


intercept the Athenians on their way from Athens, 
and was diſappointed. He attempted Sparta, and 
was repulſed. He miſcarried in an endeavour to 
ſurpriſe Mantinea. His enemies alſo were en- 
creaſing in number; and the term drew nigh 
when his commiſſion was to expire. Theſe conſi- 
derations determined him to ſtake all on the iſſue 
of a battle, the opportunity for which ſoon pre- 
ſented itſelf. 

Tux Spartans and their allies covered Mantinea; 
the Thebans were encamped on an adjacent hill. 
Epaminondas draws out his men in view of the 
enemy, takes a compaſs, and commands them to 
halt again, as if he deſigned a new encampment. 
Deceived by this feint, the confederates had laid 
aſide all expectations of a preſent engagement, 
when the Thebans appeared moving on in line of 
battle. Nor was it only by this artifice that he 
ſhewed the general. His forces he had ranged 
with conſummate art. In the left wing he and his 
faithful Thebans occupied the poſt oppoſite to the 
Spartans and Mantineans : the fierce Argives, in 
the other wing, were to attack the Athenians; 
whilſt the Eubceans, Locrians, Sicyonians, and 
Meſſenians, in the centre, were to engage with 
the Acheans and thoſe of Elis: his cavalry, partly 
Theſſalians, cloſed the line, and among the horte 
were bowmen and lingers interſperſed. In this 
order he advanced. And his directions were the 
ſame as in the day oft Leuctra, that when the 
attack was to be made, the whole weight of his 
infantry ſhould fall into one column, and bear 
down on the right wing of the _ 
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Book So excellent a diſpoſition could ſcarcely fail of 
VIII. its effect. The Spartans were ſoon broken through. 
| Sect. 2. In every other part alſo was the enemy giving way; 
3 and all things promiſed to Thebes a complete vic- 
þ tory. However, the Spartans rallied again, and 
j renewing the charge, they and the Thebans cloſed 
| with each other in bloody conflict : the former 
indignant, that an empire they had held fo long 
ſhould be wreſted from them; the latter earneſt 
to maintain the glory they had acquired, and to 
exalt their country above the reach of oppreſſion. 
In this ſtruggle, Epaminondas ſuffered the ardour 
of the patriot to hurry him on, till he had forced 
his way into the midſt of the Lacedemonian pha- 
lanx. His very name ſpread terror among them: 
they fled before him, and already was their com- 
mander flain by his hand, when, as he puſhed 
forward cager to finiſh their defeat, a Spartan 
ſtruck at him with his javelin. The weapon 
pierced his breaſt, and the wood breaking ſhort 
left the bearded iron behind. 
FaixTtING with extreme anguiſh and loſs of 
blood, the excellent Epaminondas ſell ſenſeleſs; 
whilſt his faithful Thebans ruſhed furious to the 
place, and dealing ſlaughter on every ſide, reſcued 
and carried off to his tent the perſon of their expir- 
ing general. Immediately the deepelt conſternation 
dilfuled itſelf throughout their camp. No ſhout 
of victory was to be heard; but the countenances 
of all men appeared clonded over with anxious 
forrow. To every. Theban it was manifeſt, that 
in loſing him he loſt. a father and a friend.: -..the 
friend and patron of Maerz, and the father of his 
country. 
Warn he was ſeated in his tent, and his ſpirits | 
were returned to him, he enquired concerning his 
ſhield. The loſs of this, we have ſeen, was ac- 
counted 


3 
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rounted infamous. Being told it was ſafe, he Bo o x 


deſired to {ce it, and embraced *© the companion, 


as he called it, © of his toils and glory.” Ant Sect. 2. 


roho are victorious? demanded he again. The The- 
bans, they made anſwer. Then, replied he, I die 
happy; and chearful and compoied, commanded 
the een gt to cut out the head of the javelin. 
All thole about him knew, as well as he, that 
death muſt follow the extraction, and began anew 
to lament themſelves. * Oh,” cried one of them; 
you are dying, Epaminondas! Could I hebes at 
leaſt have the hopes of ſeeing you live again in 
your poſterity. But your country loſes you; 
and (molt afflicting!) ſhe loſes you entirely.'— 
Not ſo,” returned Epaminondas: I leave be- 
hind me two daughters, Levctra and Mantinea; 
whoſe names ſhall never die' Then, with the 
ſame compoſure as before, he renewed his orders 
to the ſurgeons, and the inſtant the operation was 
over, expired. 

SUCH was the end of Epaminondas, the ableſt 


* 


„ 


8 


general, and (what is a far better title to praiſe) 


one of the moiſt excellent and virtuous men, that 
Greece, or perhaps any other country, ever gave 
birth to: a man, who, inſtead of receiving a luſ- 
tre from high office, added dignity to magiſtracy, 
and graced the honours with which he was inveſted; 

who ſought victory only for the ſake of the public 
happineſs; and who never fought a battle but to 
free enſlaved nations, and to break the ſhackles of 
injuſtice. It is the obſervation of Plutarch con- 


cerning Pelopidas and him, that they never ſpilled 


the blood of any -man they had conquered, -nor 
ever deſpoiled of liberty any city they had taken. 
Indeed Epaminondas may be ſaid to have poſſeſſed 
all the nobler qualities of the ſtateſman and the 


warrior, witheut being ſtained with any one of their 


ADL |. I. I vices. 
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Book vices. A ſtranger to avarice and ambition, averſe 
VIII. from violence, his nature was gentle, patient, 
Se. 2. humble; his manners were upright, and plain, and 


modeſt. He loved peace: and as we. have ſaid 
already, gladly would he have ſpent his days in 


the calm proſecution of truth and virtue. The 
neceſſities of his country drew him from his re- 


tirement. Who would have thaught, that a phi- 


loſopher ſhauld at once approve himſelf a com- 


plete ſtateſman and an accompliſhed general, a 
general, the admiration of all ſucceeding ages, 
and the greateſt maſter of tactics that ever appeared 


amongſt the Grecians? Who could ſuppoſe, that 


ſuch a Sema and ſuch a ſtateſman, in the midſt 


of his ſplendor, ſhould ſtill retain the virtues of 
the philoſopher— the ſame humility and diſinter- 


eſtedneſs, when become the arbiter of nations; 
the ſame poverty and contempt of wealth, when 


the treaſures of Greece were open to him; the 


ſame moderation, the ſame humane mind, the 
fame ſtrictneſs of manners, in the hurry of a camp, 
and tumult of battle? In the ſpace of a very few 
years he did more than all the preceding captains 
of Greece had been able to effect, towards reduc- 
ing the imperious inſolence of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, with whoſe genius he was well acquainted, 

and whoſe policy and cruel ambition he held in 
abhorrence. It was his boaſt, that he had taught 


them to. lengthen their manoſyllables, to lay afide 
that haughty brevity which marked their language 


towards as many as preſumed to expoſtulate with 


them. It is alſo a circumſtance well deſerving of 


notice, that as the Thebans in the courſe of his 
adminiſtration roſe to the height of empire, ſo, 
when he was dead, they foon relapſed into their 


former. obſcurity. Pereft of him, who was. the 


foul. of their councils, and the vigour of their 
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armies, they became, ſays Juſtin, like a ſpear B o o x 
whoſe point is broken off, impotent and worth- VIII. 
leſs. What is moſt to be lamented in the fate of Sect. 2. 
Epaminondas, the life of this excellent man was 
laviſhed away in domeſtic war. He died by Gre- 
cian hands. And he, who might ſo nobly have 
vindicated the liberties of Greece againſt Barba- 

rian force, was employed at home in oppoſing law- 
leſs uſurpation, and in circumfcribing the power 
of Sparta. This was the conſideration which 
moved Plutarch to ſay, that had the Grecians of 
that era beheld Alexander ſeated on the throne of 
Darius, the ſight would have drawn tears from 
them, when they reflected, that they had left 
open that glory to a Macedonian, whilſt they ſa- 
crificed their own heroic chiefs in the fields of 1 
Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. — 
Bur if Thebes loſt irreparably by the fall of — 
her great champion, neither did that event enable 
Sparta to recover her aſcendency. The day of 

M antinea was fatal to her alſo; and neither fide 
choſe any longer to purſue a war alike deſtructive 
to both. Peace accordingly was concluded with Bef. Chriſt. 
Thebes by the confederates of Sparta on the terms, s. 
that every ſtate ſhould retain, independent of an) 
other power, what they were then in poſſeſſion of. 
And though the Spartans, out. of hatred to the 
inhabitants of Meffenia, refuſed to ratify the 
treaty, yet their weakneſs did not permit them to 
aſſert their antient claim of empire. Even Agefi- 

laus himfelf, whoſe arrogance and ambition had 
brought ruin on his country, ſeems now to have 


is entirely deſpaired of reſtoring Sparta; for we 
0, find him about this time in a character very un- 
ir worthy of the high ſpirit he had difplayed in his 
1E earlier days. Shortly after the death of Epami- 
ir nondas, he went, in quality of mercenary, into 
8 4.95 12 Egypt, 
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* oo k Egypt, to aſſiſt king T achos againſt the Perſians; 
VIII. but receiving ſome diſguſt, he deſerted from bim 
Seft. 2. to Nectanebus, the nephew (or ſon, as others. will 
have it) of that prince, expelled Tachos, and 

ſettled Nectznebus in full poſſeſſion of the throne. 
In his return homeward, he ſickened on the coaſt 
of Africa, whither he had been driven by ſtreſs 
of weather, and died there, at the extraordinary 

age of eighty four. 

"It was certainly a great misforrune to Sparta, 
that Ageſilaus had not lels abilities, or more vir- 
tue: an excellent . ſoldier, a ſubtil politician, 
well ſkilled in the arts of government; modeſt, 
frugal, courteous; who ſeemed to have nothing | 

of the King about him, but the patience of toil, 
the firmneſs of ſoul, the thirſt of glory. And 
yet were all theſe qualities rendered pernicious 
through a miſtaken love for his country,. and an 
intemperate defire of extending her dominions. 
Vpright, obſervant of the laws, with reſpe& to 
her; with feſpect to others, he was perfidious, 
_ cruel, tyrannical : and the influence and autho— 
rity, which his modeſt deportment ſecured to him 
at home, he made uſe of only to invade and op- 

preſs abroad. By this conduct he plunged Sparta 
into ruinous wars; he forced the nations of 
Greece to confederate againſt her, and conſpire 
her deſtruction; he waſted her ſtrength in vain 
undertakings, and left her diſgraced and humbled. 
In his place reigned his ſon Archidamus, to whom 
he had ceded the crown before his n for 

Egypt. 

Ir might have been expected, that Athens 
would have profited by the depreſſed condition of 
her neighbours of Thebes and Sparta, and again 
have taken a diſtinguiſned part in the affairs of 
Greece. But in the event the death of Epami- 


nondas 
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nondas proved fatal to the Athenians, not leſsBo'o x- 


than to the other two ſtates. Delivered from him 


who kept up their emulation, they grew ſocure Sect. 2.— 


and indolent. The love of eife and pleaſure 


ſtilled that of glory and independency. The + 


virtues of antient days were forgotten. Works 


of taſte and delicacy, poetry, and dramatic ſhew, 


became the ſole buſineſs of the people. Even 
the funds aſſigned for the ſupport of their fleets 
and armies were conſumed in ſports and feſtivals, 
a prepoſterous economy devoting to the enter- 
tainment of the idle citizen what ſhould have 

been given to the maintenance of the foldier and 
mariner ; ſo that, if we may believe Plutarch, it 
colt a larger ſum to repreſent ſome of the famous 
pieces of Sophocles and Euripides, than had 
been expended in carrying on the war againſt the 
Barbarians. To ſuch an height had the corrup- 
tion, which Pericles firſt introduced, prevailed 
among them. Now allo was eloquence become a 
trade: the public councils were under the guidance 
of the orator, and never did Athens abound with 
ſpeakers ſo much as at this time—the ſure indi- 
cation of a factious, contentious democracy. In 
- concurrence likewiſe with theſe evils were to be 


ſeen all the other miſchiefs, that portend the ap- 


proaching fall of a commonwealth; fycophanis 
in office, penſioners to foreign courts concealing 
themſelves under the ch.racter of zealous patriots, 
malicious proſecutions encouraged, the magiſ- 
tracy deſpiſed, the laws trampled on, a total dil- 
regard to the public good, and a venal ſpirit pol- 
ſeſſing all ranks of men. 


The condition of the other Grecian ſtates was 


to the full as miſeravle; moſt of them rent by 
domeſtic diviſions, or exhauſted by their late 
wars. Beſides, though now ſeemingly at peace, 


they 
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Boo x they were all diſunited the one from the other. 

VIII. Their ſubſiſting alliances were the work of fear or 
Seat 2. jealouſy only. No ſubordination was preſerved, 
no common intereſt was purſued ; but the ſingle 
endeavour of all parties was to take the lead, and 


to acquire the power of TY their antago - 
niſts. 65 
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7 HILST degeherate manners and hy of B o o K 
vigour were in this manner invading VIII. 
Greece on every ſide, an obſcute prince of Ma- Sect. 3. 
cedon was making his way to empire. Philip, 
tlle ſon of Amyntas, had been educated in the 
ſchool of adverſity. In his earlier days ſent as an 
hoſtage to Thebes, he had lived ſixteen years in a 
kind of exile from his countty ; an event how- 
ever, which became the foundation of his great- 
neſs. It was his fortune to be committed to the 
care of Polyinnis, the father of Epaminondas; 
whence he had the opportunity of knowing Epa- 
minondas, of obſerving his vittues, of ſtudying 
his grèat example. At length the news of a re- Bef. Chriſt 
volution in Macedonia coming to Thebes, he ſtole 359. 
away; and fled homeward, where all things were 
in the. utmoſt confuſion. His father's reign had 
58 : | | been 


HIS TOR Y. OF GREECE. 


B o o k been weak and diſtreſſed. His two brothers, ho 


had ſucceſſively filled the throne, were dead, the 


Sect. 3 one taken off ſome years before by domeſtic 


treaſon, the other, Perdiccas, lately flain in a 
battle with the Illyrians. The heir of the crown 
was an infant. The kingdom itſelf was likely to 
become a prey to every neighbouring power ; to 
the Illyrians, who fluſhed with victory were on the 
point of entering it; to its daily invaders, the 
Pæoniaijs; ; to the Thracians, pretending to place 
Pauſanias, a prince of the royal blood, on the 
throne; and laſtly to the Athenians, yho ſup- 
ported Argeus, and had ſent a fleet and oops to 
his aſſiſtance. 
Ið this difficult EP RO the ese doi caſt 
their eyes on Philip, and depoſing an helpleſs 
infant, called in a prince that ſeeined able to de- 
fend them. The firſt exploits of his reign juſti- 
fed their choice. Unequal to the multitude of 
enemies he had to encounter, he took off the 
greater number, ſomę by promiſes, others by 
preſents. He retrieved the drooping courage of 


.... al Macedonians, and, reſtored diſcipline among 


them. He repelled Pauſanias. He met Argeus 
in battle, defeated and flew him, and by Ar 
_ diſmiſſing thoſe Athenians he took : priſoners, 
_ deluded Athens into a peace. He then fell un- 
exp pedtedly on the Pzonians and. Illyrians; the 
former he ſubdved, and obliged the latter to re- 
linquiſh all their conguelts in Macedonia. His 
next attempt was directed againſt Amphipolis, 
the barrier of his "Jominzans on the ſide of 
Thrace, and (as we remarked in deſcribing it) 
an Athenian. colony. The difficulty was, what 
conduct it was proper to obſerye with relation :q 
this place: if he retained it, he irritated the 
Athens; 5 if he gave it * to them, he unco- 
Mm . vered 


K 
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yered his own frontier. This ſubtil politician, B o OK 
then but twenty three years old, did neither. VII. 
He declared the Amphipolitans free. Ihe ſpe- Sect. 
cious grant, however, ſubſiſled no longer than bel Chrif 
the. neceſlity of his affairs; ſome time after, he 358. 
ſeized again on Amphipolis, which he annexed Bef. Cheif 
finally to his dominions. The like policy he Mm 
made uſe of towards every ſtate around him, 
employing force or ſtratagem, peace or war, as 
occaſion invited, improving every opportunity, 

| purſuing every advantage. So that, u 
were three years elapſed after his return to Mace- 
don, when already Philip was become the moſt 
conſiderable prince in the northern parts of 
Greece: his armies were numerous and well 
diſciplined, his dominions Bloged, and his 
power reſpected, | 

IN the midſt of a . to empire which 

- ought to have alarmed the Athenians, this incon- 
ſiderate people continued blind to the dangers 
that threatened them, nor could perſuade them- 
ſelves, that a. king of Macedonia was capable of lth 
aſpiring to the conqueſt of beg The repeat- _ ww 
ed declarations. of the crafty Philip had their 9 
"effect | in lulling them to this Yo ey And 
far from apprehending danger on that fide,” they 
were at this very time engaged in unneceſſar 
Wars, the Social firſt, and then the Phocian, 
which ſerved to no other purpoſe but to waſte 
their ſmall remains of vigour, and to expoſe the 
| weakneſs and corruption of their government. 

Tux Social or war of the allies was occaſioned Bet Chrilt 
ib a confederacy of the Byzantines with the 557: 
nd of Rhodes, Cos, and Chios to throw off 
„their dependance upon Athens, and to aſſert their 
common liberties. The Athenians, as jealous of 
their prerogative as they had been during the 
T: ſunſhine 
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B o o x ſunſhine of their fortune, forthwith equipped a 
VIII. fleet to reduce theſe refractory allies. The war 
Sect. 3. ended, after three years, in an ignominious peace, 
Bef. Chriſt Extorted from the Athenians by the dread of At- 
355. taxerxes Ochus, ſucceſſor on the throne of Perſia 


to his father Mnemon, who threatened to ſupport 
the iſlanders with a fleet of three hundred ſail. The 


conditions of the peace were, that the confede- 
rated ſtates ſhould for ever remain free and inde- 
pendent. It is remarkable that Chares, to whom 


the conduct of this war was principally entruſted, 


was one of the worlt men of his time, inſolent, 


vain, poſitive, treacherous, ſupplying the want of 


abilities with boaſtful words, 1 that the promiſds 


of Chares grew into a proverb) and courting po- 


pular favour at the expence of truth and every 
moſt valuable conſideration. To the miſmanage- 
ment of this man it was owing, that the war had 


fuch a diſhonoutable conclufion. Nevertheleſs he 
eſcaped, and had even the influence to procure 
the impeachment of his two brother generals, 
Ipticrates and Timotheus (ſon to Conon) both 
faithful and experienced officers, becauſe they had 


refuſed to join with him in ruſhing on the enemy 


in a ſtorm, and combating the elements. Timo- 


theus, unable to pay his fine of an hundred ta- 


lents, retired and died in exile at Chalcis. Iphi- 
crates obtained his acquittal by an extraordiſiary 


contrivance: he introduced a number of armed 


men into the court, which ſo intimidated the 


188 
* 


1 judges, that they pronounced in his fayour. The 


& is a curious and ſtrong proof of the diſtem- 


pered ſtate of Athens. Next followed the Pho- 


ciati or Sacred War, a war of much longer con- 
e- 
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"Taz Phocians had tilled a part of the ſacred Book 


territory of Delphi. For this profanation being 


VIII. 
fined by the Amphictyonic council, inſtead of Se&. 3. 


fubmitting to the decree, they took up arms un- pef. Chriſt 


der a leader Philomelus, who had the temerity 


even to ſeize on the Delphic temple. With theſe 
impious ſtates a fimilitude of intereſts connected 
both the Lacedemonians and the Athenians, who 


356. 


entered into alliance with them, the former, be; Bef. Chriũ 


cauſe they had been condemned by the Amphie- 
tyons for their perfidious invaſion of the 'Theban 


citadel, and had refufed to pay the mul& impoſed 


on them; the latter, from jealouſy of Thebes, 
which was at the head of the oppoſite confede. 
_ racy, and together with the Locrians had under- 


taken to vindicate the rights of the god. A con- 


tempt of religion is one of the ſureſt forerunners 
of public ruin; neither could any thing ſpeak a 


people loſt to all ſenſe of good, and ripe for de- 
ſtruction, more inconteſtably, than this infolence 


of impiety towards a deity whom they pretended 


to venerate. Nevertheleſs, the Phoctans obtained DE 
ſeveral confiderable advantages; and though Phi- Bef. Chrin 


255. 


jomelus fell in battle, the war was continued with 353. 


unabated activity by his brother Onomarchus. 


Pl beheld with pleaſure the Grecians doing 


his work. Whilſt they haraſſed and conſumed 
_ each other, he was improving his ſtrength, and 
extending his conqueſts. At this time he had 
been invited into Theſſaly, to deliver the people 
of that country from the oppreflive yoke of the 
_ tyrant Lycophron, brother and ſucceſſor to Alex- 
ander of Pheræ; and Lycophron had folicited 
Onomarchus to aſſiſt him. With all his abilities 
and ſkill in war, Philip found himfelf at the firſt 
ſeverely preſſed by the Phocian general; and fuch 


a terror Had poſfeſſed his men, that they refufed 


to 
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Book to march againſt the enemy. But ſtrengthened 
VIII. by a reinforcement, and animating his ſoldiers 
Sect. 3. with hopes of victory, he brought them on to a 
ſecond general engagement, in which Onomar- 
chus was lain, his army totally defeated, - and 
Lycophron by conſequence obliged to flee out of 
Theflaly. Philip took the occaſion to ſignalize 
his zeal for religion, by commanding the body of 
Onomarchus to be hung yp, and the rifles - 
taken in the action to be thrown into the We * 
facrilegious . 25 
Tur ſucceſs of this buſineſs, and the reputa- 
tion it acquired him, enlarged his views to that 
Bef. Chrill extent, that under pretence of attacking the Pho. 
351. clans in their own territory, he attempted to poſ- 
ſels himſelf of the paſs of Thermopylæ, the key 
(as he juſtly called it) 'of Greece, But here the 
Athenians took the alarm, and prevented him, 
inſtigated, it is generally believed, to this exer- 
tion by the lively. remonſtrances of Demoſthenes. 
This great orator and ſtateſman had diſtinguiſhed | 
himſelf before on other occaſions: but he now 
exerted himſelf in a more extraordinary manner; 
and his bold, impetüous, forcible eloquence Was 
particularly of uſe at this ſeaſon.” 7/00 2 
Tux claffical reader knows, what were the ex. 
cellencies peculiar to this, confeſſedly,! the firſt of 
all public ſpeakers: — ſtrength of argument; ſub- 
| Unity of thought; a nervous manly ſtyle, enliy- 
ened with a variety of metaphors, apoſtrophes, 
infrrogations; a wonderful vehemence of ex- 
preſſion, calculated not to perſuade only, but to 
overpower and force conviction on the hearer. 
And indeed ſuperlative as his talents were, be had 
occaſion for them all, to bear him through the. 
various difficulties he was to combat. He was to 
compar the paſſions of a corrupted people, of. a 


people 


f 
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people ſunk into a ſtate of indolence, debauched BOOK 
by eaſe, and averſe from martial toil. He was to VIII. 
combat the partiſans and penſioners of Philip, Sect. 3. 


ſome of the greateſt orators of Greece, who ap- 
peared in avowed oppoſition to him. The very 
weakneſs of his country ſeemed to forbid vigor- 
ous meaſures. Even the laws were againſt him. 
The funds for the war, as we haye mentioned, 
had heen diverted to the ſupport of the theatre, 
and it had been made death to propoſe the apply- 
ing of that money to any other purpoſe: and yet 
the rich refuſed to bear the burden of taxes, 


whilſt the public revenues were thus diſſipated in 


furniſhing entertainment to the inferior citzens. 
But in ſpite, of all theſe diſcouragements, the 
thunder of Demoſthenes' eloquence rouſed the 
genius of Athens, and more than once did the 
admirable ſchemes he pointed out to his fellow 
citizens prove the means of checking the progreſs 


of the enterpriſing Macedonian. He did not in- 


deed preſerve his country: her vicious manners, 
and ho abilities of the prince ſne was to oppoſe, 
rendered it impoſſible. But he gave to Athens 
an activity and ſpirit, to which ſhe had long been 
a ſtranger ; he rendered her formidable even to 


Philip; and probably, had not ſuch a prince as 


this been againſt her, he might at leaſt have de- 
layed her ruin. So that, far from wondering that 


he did not effect more, rather ſhould we be ſur- 
fiſed how he was able to accompliſh ſo much. 

0 his honour it is allowed, that Philip, Who 

feared him more than any other perſon in Greece, 


made uſe of every art to win him over to his in- 
tereſt; but neither the dread, of his power, nor 


the large bribes he offered him, availed any thing. 
This is the more extraordinary, becauſe Demo- 
Abenesz, as it appeared in other inſtances, was a 


coward, 
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VIII. 
Sect. 3. treſſes, ſeemed. to have exalted him above all the 


HISTORY Or GREECE 
B o o K coward, and fond of money: and yet at this time 


his love of his country, and a ſenſe of her diſ- 


little weakneſſes to which his nature was ſubject. 

Prue, not dejected by the failure of one en- 
terpriſe out of many, marched northward from 
Thermopylæ, to purſue his military operations on 


Bef. Chriſt the ſide of Thrace, After a career of conqueſt 


343. 


in thoſe parts, he direded his courſe towards 

Oh ynthus. It was the moſt powerful ſtate in the 
region of. Chalcidice, and in the days of Amyntas 
bad nearly effected the deſtruction of the houſe 
of Macedon. Hence it was, that Philip in the 


beginning of his reign courted the friendſhip of 


this republic: he was not at that period in a con- 
dition to contend with her, But now, encreaſed 


in ſtrength, he avowed his deſign, and on his 


Bay: ſent the Olynthians this peremptory "he Ma. 
© that either they muſt quit Olynthus, or he 


© cedonia,* Such a menace from ſuch a prince left - 


the Olynthians no reſource but in the affiſtance of 
7 Accordingly their embaſſadors were dil 
patched thither, and found an earneſt advocate in 
Demoſthenes, who conſidered their cauſe: as the 
cauſe af his country. And yet, through the miſ- 
repreſentations of the other orators, neither ſea - 
Capable nor ſufficient ſuccours were ſent out; and 
when at length the Athenians, urged: on by De. 
moſthenes, reſolved ta exert themſelves more ef. 
fectually, the unfortunate city was already in the 


Beef. Chriſt hands of Philip. His gold, it ſeems, had pre» 


347. 


vailed on ſome of the prineipal inhabitants to 
open their gates to him. Theſe repeated ſucceſſes 


ples alarmed the Athenians.” Trembling for their poſ- 


ſeſſions in Thrace and along the Helleſpont, they 
haſtened away their embaſfadors into Macedon, 


to e A Peace with this dangerous enemy. 


PHILI 
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Pap was too refined a politician to explain Book 
himfelf immediately. About the fame time he VIII. 
had received an application, not leſs agreeable to Sect. 3. 
him, from the Theban people. The Phocian war 

ſtill continued. Phayllus had been appointed ge- 
neral in the room of his brother Onomarchus; 
and he dying, Phalecus, a young man, the ſon of 
Onomarchus, was placed at the head of the Pho- 
cnn army. Theſe generals, Onomarchus and his 
ſucceſſors, had made free with the ſacred treaſury, 
which Philomelus, in the novelty of impiety, had 
not dared to violate: thus had they found ample 
means to carry on the war in the riches and ſump- 
tuous offerings which the devotion of kings and 
nations had depoſited there, the plunder amounting 
to above ten thouſand talents. This overbalance 
of wealth quite oppreſſed the Thebans. To coun- 
teract it, they had recourſe to the fatal expedient 
of. inviting Philip into Greece, to take vengeance 
on the Wertes Phocians; loſing in the deſire 
of gratifying their inveterate hatred the obvious 
diſcovery, that they were forging their own 
chains, and ſacrificing the common happineſs of 
Greece. e 
TRE Macedonian difſembled with the Athenians, 
and artfully protracted his negotiation with their 
embaſſadors, till he was advanced into Theffaly. 
There, on the point of ' paſſing the Thermopylæ, 
be found it neceffary to conclude the treaty with 
Athens, and immediately after, entered Phocis, 
before the Greeks had any certain knowledge of 
his intentions. His very name and appearance 
ſubdued the Phocians: they laid down their arms, Bef. Chritt 
and ſubmitted to his mercy. Accordingly, he per- 346. 
mitted- Phalecus with eight thouſand mercenaries 
to retire into Peloponneſus; and the Phocian na- 
tion he referred to the judgment of the Amphic- 
9 tyonic 
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B.o o K tyonic council, which he: cauſed to be aſſenibled 


VIII. 
Sect. 3 


for that purpoſe. This ſeeming moderation was 


all artifice. The AmphiQyons were under his in- 


fluence, and the authority of their tribunal ſerved 


only to give a ſanction to his determinations. 


They decreed, that the cities of Phocis ſhould be 
« demoliſhed, the inhabitants diſperſed in vil- 


© lages; that the Phocians ſhould be obliged to 
© pay an annual tribute, till the whole of what 


was taken out of the temple was reſtored z that 
they ſhould forfeit their ſeat in the AmphiQyonic 


© council, and their right of ſuffrage be transferred 


to the king of Macedon, the glorious vindica- 


tor of 1 and aſſertor of the public peace. 
In this ſurpriſing manner, in the courſe of a few 
years, was Philip, from a poor diſtreſſed prince, 
who ſaw his territories invaded, and even bis 
crown precarious, become the arbiter of Greece, 
modelling her councils at his pleaſure. 


Fox the prelent, however, he choſe to let the 
apprehenſions of the ſeveral Grecian ſtates die 
away; and as if a zeal for religion had been his 
only motive for entering Greece, he returned in- 
to Macedonia, and engaged in war againſt the 
Illyrians. At the end of ur years, he appeared a 


ſecond time in Thrace, to invade the Cherſoneſus, 
where the Athenians had conſiderable eftabliſh- 


ments. Indeed, whatever ſemblance of peace 


there might be, hoſtilities had never ceaſed be- 
tween Philip and the Athenians; Philip endea- 


vouring to weaken and diſtreſs the Athenians, un- 
dermining their intereſt, debauching their allies; 
diltreſing iheir colonies; and the Athenians ſeek- 


Ing Philip's deſtruction, upbraiding him with per- 
fidy, ſoliciting his enemies to riſe againſt him, 
an ſometimes themſelves invading and ravaging 
his territories, ſuch as bordered on their ſettle- 


e ments 9 ©» 
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ments. The conteſt, however, had been far from Bo o R 
equal. Philip was a prince active, vigilant, his VIII. 
own miniſter, his own general, diſguiſing his Sect. 3. 


ſchemes, connecting together the deſign and the 
execution, ſparing neither expence nor toil; and 
ſure of procuring by bribes what he could not 
command by arms. The Athenians, infirm of 
purpoſe, poor in treaſure, depending on their 


orators, and of courſe diſtracted by oppoſition of 
counſel, were ſlow in deliberating, ſlower in exe- 


cuting ; fo that not unfrequently they were em- 
ployed in conſidering of means for the ſecurity of 


a colony, when that colony was theirs no longer; 
or preparing to attack Philip in one quarter, when 


he was elready gone off to another. Their offi 


cers alſo were ſent abroad without either inſtruc- 
tions or powers ſufficient; and if they exceeded 


their orders, even to render ſome eflential ſervice 


to their country, impeachments, and generally 


diſgrace and damage, awaited them at home. 
HFlis northern conqueſts Philip conſidered only 


as amuſements: his eye was fixed unremittingly 


on Greece, and his ſcheme of empire was not to 
be perfected by any thing ſhort of the final oppref- 


fon of her liberties. The folly of the Grecians 


themſelves ſoon prefented him with the occaſion 
| he wiſhed for. Thebes invited him again into 
Greece; and under ſhew of protecting Meſſenia 
and Argolis againſt the inſults of Sparta, that 
ſtate would have led him into the very heart of 
Peloponneſus. But the Athenians were too near- 


ly affected by ſuch an enterpriſe to ſubmit tamely 
to it: they threatened to leagus with Sparta if he 


advanced, and obliged Philip to deſiſt. Ihe trou- 
bled ſtate of Eubcea furniſhed him with a new pre- 
tence. He invaded that iſland, in order, as he 
alledged, to expel the tyrants that afflicted ſome 

Yor. I. ü Mm i of 
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Book of its cities, and to reſtore the Eubœan liberties. 
VIII. But neither on this occaſion were the Athenians 
_ 3. deceived : they ſaw the tendency of his ambitious 
attempt, and oppoſed it vigorouſly. 
Bef Chrig THESE little checks induced Philip to change the 
341. plan of his operations; for which end he retreat- 
ed northward, reſolving to diſtreſs the Athenians 
in thoſe parts whence their ſupplies of corn were 
tranſmitted to them. He therefore ſat down be- 
fore Perinthus, a ſtrong town on the Propontis, 
firmly attached to the Athenians, which he inveſt- 
ed with an army of thirty thouſand men, ſupport- 
ed by a complete train of battering engines. The 
inhabitants made a reſolute defence, their hopes 
being kept alive by the proſpe@ of ſuccour from 
Bef Chriſt their neighbours of Byzantium ; to cut off which 
340. ſupply, Philip divides his army into two parts; 
with one half he marches againſt the Byzantines, 
while the other remained before Perinthus. 
_ Sven violent proceedings gave a general alarm 
both in Perſia and in Greece. Ochus ordered his 
lieutenants to carry aid to the beſieged cities; and 
for the ſame purpoſe Phocion was fent out from 
Athens with a conſiderable force. The employ- 
ing of Phocion ſpewed the Athenians were in 
' earneſt, He was the ableſt, indeed the only able, 
officer they had; and beſides, a man of unble- 
miſhed virtue, whoſe integrity and ſapctity of 
manners rendered him worthy of the happieſt 
days that Athens had ever ſeen. Yet in his noti- 
ons of policy he differed from Demoſthenes. He 
would have had the Athenians make a friend of 
Philip, and ſubmit on the beſt terms they could 
_ procure to what it was not in their power to pre- 
vent. The, counſel of Demoſthenes was certain- 
ly the nobler; but it may reaſonably be doubted, 
whether in theſe times, when the ſpirit of Athens 


Bef. Chriſt 
339. 
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Was no more, that of Phocion was not the more B o o K 
eligible. The manner of ſpeech which Phocion VIII. 
adopted in public was obſerved to be remarkably Sect. 3. 


cloſe and conciſe, unadorned by any flowers of 


oratory : the pruner of his periods was the name, by 
which Demoſthenes was wont to diſtinguiſh him. 


It ſhould not be forgotten, that although he en- 
deavoured to diſſuade the Athenians from running 
inconſiderately to their ruin, by engaging in an 
oppoſition to which they were no longer compe- 
tent, yet in all the ſtruggles of his republic againſt 
the Macedonian progreſs, as far as he was employ- 
ed, he approved himſelf a brave ſoldier and a 
8 faithful patriot. The misfortune was, à man of 
this character could have but little weight in a 
ſtate ſuch as Athens was at preſent. Intrigue and 


faction kept him at a diſtance from public affairs; 


ſo that it was generally to the fears of his country, 
or the diſtreſſes of her allies, that he owed the 
commands with which he was inveſted. And yet 
how much might have been done, even in theſe 
dark tempeſtuous days, and ſhattered as was the 
commonwealth, had the helm of government 
been wholly confided to a man upright and capa- 
ble, may be eſtimated from what Phocion now 
effected. He reſtored. confidence among the 
allies; he obliged Philip to abandon the ſiege 
both of Byzantium and Perinthus; he recovered 
| ſeveral places, which he had garriſoned; he ravag- 
ed his dominions, he took his ſhips, and drove 
| . him out of the Helleſpont. 
Bur in his own ſubtil arts, working on che ge- 


neral depravity of Greece, the king of Macedon 


found a ſure reſource againſt any occaſional diſ- 


appointment. He expoſtulated with the Athe- 


nians; he amuſed them with proteſtations of 
good- will, and offers of peace. At the ſame time, 
Mm 2 | his 
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Boo k his emiffaries were employed throughout all 
VIII. Greece to give a fair gloſs to what he had done. 
3. There was not a ſtate, nor a public council, in 


which he had not his penſioners, all of them de- 
voted to his intereſts, and banded againſt their 


1 Chriſt country. The fatal conſequences of this deep- 


rooted corruption were not ſlow in diſcovering 
themſelves. The charge of profanation, lately 
tried with ſucceſs, was now adduced in the Am- 


Phictyonic council againſt the Locri Ozolæ for 


having broken up part of the lands of Criſſa, 


menſal lands (as we have faid elſewhere) to the 
temple: of Delphi. For this crime war was, de- 
nounced againſt them, and the eſtates of Greece 
were called upon to arm in defence of the inſult- 
ed god. The difficulty was, how to provide ways 
and means for the ſupport of an armament, which, 
it was eaſy to ſee, muſt be expenſive. And here 
Eſchines the Athenian, ſeconded by ſome others 
of the Pylagoree, ſecret agents of Philip, propoſ- 
ed to deliver Greece from the burden by inviting 
the king of Macedon to chaſtiſe the Locrians. 


When the conſent of the council was notified to 


Philip, he found it difficult to diſſemble his ſatis- 
Bel. Chriſt faction. Immediately he began his march; and 


advancing into Phocis, as if he no longer remem- 


| bered the ſacred cauſe entruſted to him, he ſeizes 

on Elatea, a city on the Bœotian borders, conve- 

niently fituated either for awing Thebes, or en. 
ing to him a paſſage into Attica. 


Wem the news reached Athens, the . ti 


| ty was preſently in an uproar. The aſſembly met; 
but even the generals and orators looked amazed 


one on the other: there was neither ſtrength nor 
counſel among them. At length, in the midſt of 


the public trepidation, Demoſthenes aroſe. He 
began with endeavouring to perſuade them, * that | 


2 | it 
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© It was not yet impoſſible to make a ſtand againſt Boo x 


Philip: the Thebans themſelves might be eafily 


c Jabel from his intereſts; for although many Ser. 3 


© had been gained over by his prefents, the majo- 
© rity of that people were in their hearts inimical 
to him inaſmuch as whatever they might hi- 
© therto have been made to believe, they now 
. could not but ſee in him the invader of Greece, 


and the oppreſſor of their country.” He adviſed 


therefore a vigorcus ſupport of ſuch of the The- 
© bans as were l friends to liberty; an oblivion 
© of all paſt animoſities; and that embaſſadors 
* ſhould be diſpatched to Thebes, to encourage 
© the people, and offer them every kind of aſſiſt- 
6 ance.” Laſtly he propoſed, * that every Athe- 
nian capable of military duty ſhould march out, 
in order to form a camp at Eleuſis; and that 
every ſtate around ſhould be called u don to lend 
their aid in this critical emergency. Salutary 
reſolutions, had the Athenians poſſeſſed the virtue 
to make them good. Phocion bo 

therefore he gave his ſentence, that they ſhould 
rather ſubmit to Philip. The Athenians affem- 
bled their forces, and a league offenſive and defen- 


KK * * 


five was concluded with the ſenate and people of 


Thebes. 

Philip, whoſe maxim it was, never to break 
down a gate which he had not firſt tried to open, 

made uſe of every means to diſſuade Thebes Fon 
declaring againſt him; in the purſuit of which ob- 
ject, he employed Python, eſteemed one of the 
moſt eloquent ſpeakers of his time, to plead his 
cauſe before the Theban ſenate. But the argu- 
ments of this man were idle weapons, when op- 

f Rast to the invincible artillery of Demoſthenes. 


ouſed to an extraordinary exertion by the two 


powerful incentives of emulation and E. 
e 


oubted this; and 
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Bo o x he ſo fired the Thebans, that no longer maſters ef 


VIII. 


themſelves, and blind to every conſideration af 


Sect. 3. danger, they gave their ſuffrages for war. Diſap- 


pointed on the fide of Thebes, the Macedoniap 
ſued to Athens for peace; but in vain: the 


Athenians were too much exaſperated to lien to 


any terms of accommodation. He then had re- 


courſe to omens and menacing predictions; for 
the oracles allo were under his . guidance, and 
philippized, as Demoſthenes expreſſed it; but 


neither were theſe effectual. The Athenians, 


under the command of Chares and Lyſicles, hay- 
ing joined tlie Thebans, moved on towards 
Chæronea; and Philip, on the other ſide, deter- 
mined to riſk all, or be maſter of Greece, ad- 


vanced to meet them. Such were the ſteps that 
led the Grecians to the fatal day of Chæronea, a 
day that for ever deſpoiled them of all thoſe bleſ- 


ſings they had ſo wantonly abuſed. | 
Treg Macedonians were in number not far ſu- 

perior to the Grecks; in other reſpects they had 

infinitely the advantage. Hardy, well diſciplined, 


fluſhed with victory, they followed a commander 


in whoſe wiſdom they had reaſon to confide, whoſe 


affection they looked up to as that of a parent. 


On the ſide of the confederates were ſeen troops 
feebly united among themſelves, the gleanings of 
thoſe armies which the rage of civil diſcord had 
conſumed, and part of them already ſubdued by 


the diſtrefſes of unſuccelsful war ; their generals 


raſh, ignorant, poſſeſſing neither the good will 
nor the confidence of thoſe that ſerved under 
them. Nevertheleſs, with all theſe diſadvantages 
zgainſt them, they charged. reſolutely... Reſent- 
ment, deſpair, the dark proſpect of what was to 
enſue on their defeat, impelled them on; and the 
W even puſhed forward as far as the Ma- 


 cedonian 
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cedonian center. But the inconſiderate Lyſicles B o o K 
having ſuffered his men to break, and engage in VIII. 
wild purſuit, Philip, who was never more cool Sect. 3. 


than on this deciſive day, marked his opportunity, 
and coming down on them when molt in confu- 
hon, obtained an eaſy and complete victory. It 
is ſaid that, when he ſaw tne diforderly manner 
of the enemy, he obſerved to thoſe about him, 
the Athenians know not how to conquer. 
Mean time, the Thebans likewiſe had been routed. 


Whilſt Philip was joining battle with the Athe- 


nians, the young Alexander, who had the com- 


mand of the left wing, had forced his way 


through the Theban battalia, and having cut to 
pieces the ſacred band,“ where the braveſt oppoſi- 
tion was, he ſoon compelled the reſt to fiee before 
him. This memorable battle was fought the 


third year of the lundred and tenth Olympiad, 
one hundred and forty three years after the glori— 


ous action of Salamis. 

Tu behaviour of the king of Macedon to the 
enemies, whom the fortune of war had now ſub- 
jected to his mercy, was different in proportion as 
he deemed himſelf injured by them. Towards the 
Thebans he was inexorable. They had renounc- 


ed his friendſhip, . they had deſerted him in the 


moſt critical conjuncture, they had broken through 
all the ties of gratitude, and made light of the 
many kindnefſes he had conferred on them. 
Hence were they made to feel the ſeverity of his 
indignation. He obliged them to pay ranſom for 
their priſoners, and even to purchaſe the permiſ- 
ſion of interring their dead. He ſet a garriſon 
over their city. He removed, either by the ſword 
or by baniſhment, the principal perſons who nad 


| ſtood againſt him. He recalled all ſuch as were 


in exile. for efpouling his intereſts, conſtituted 
— RE 


* Of 3 300 8 men, united by che-ties of virtuous friendſhip 
and /acr ed love. PLUT. PELOP., 
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Boo x them judges and magiſtrates, and gave them power 
VIII. of life and death over thoſe who had driven them 


Sect. 3 


from their country. 

To the Athenians he ſhewed more lenity y. At 
the firſt indeed, he was tranſported with his vito- 
ry beyond meaſure : he inſulted over the dead, 
and upbraided the priſoners with their misfortune, 
leaping and dancing on the field of battle, and 
ſinging with an air of mockery the preamble of 


the celebrated decree by which Demoſthenes de- 
nounced war againſt him. But the keen obferva- 


tion of the orator Demades, who was in the num- 
ber of the priſoners, wrought a change in his 
mind: © Fortune,” ſaid he, Philip, hath con- 
© fipned to thee the part of Aeg and 
* thou art acting that of Therſites.“ Philip was 
ſtruck with the juſtneſs of the reproof; ſo that, 
far from being offended with Demades, he com- 
manded him to be ſet at liberty. From that time 
his deportment towards the Athenians was hu- 
"mane and generous. He freely releaſed their cap- 
tives, and renewed the peace with Athens. He 
affected modeſty and compaſſion ; he would nei- 
ther have feſtal ſacrifices, nor crowns, nor {ports z 
ſeeming to forget, in the deſire of ſoftening the 


| humiliation and diſtreſſes of the conquered, all 


the pride of the conqueror. 

IT may indeed furniſh matter of enquiry, whe- 
ther the generoſity of Philip on this occaſion might 
not in part be owing to his dread of the Athenian 
ſatire, combined with a deſire of having his praiſes 
recorded by that elegant people. He certainly in 
ſeveral inſtances courted the good opinion of the 


Athenians; and doubtleſs no man had more to 


fear from the edge of ſatire than he, For though 
brave, ackive, enterpriſing, though able in coun- 


eil, and formidable in arms, yet had he very few 


of thoſe excellencies that denominate princes great 


and 
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and good. He had learned to imitate Epaminondas B o OR 
only in ſome of his military qualities; and how. VIII. 
ever he may be thought to come within fight of gect. g. 
him as @ ſoldier, yet às a man was he infinitely 
behind him. His public life was ſtained with 
violence and perfidiouſneſs ; his private was 
black with the worſt of crimes. And the fucceſs 
he met with may juſtly be conſidered rather as a 
chaſtiſement and ſcourge to Greece for her dege- 
neracy, than as a recompence to him for his vir- 5 
tues. He had the fortune afterwards to prevail Bef. Chit 
with the Grecian ſtates to ele& him their com- 335. 
mander in chief againſt the Perſians. That em- 
pire had long been nodding to ruin, and he pro- 
miſed to himſelf that he ſhould with no great diffi- 
culty effect its overthrow. But in the midſt of 
his moſt flattering expeQations, he was cut off by 
domeſtic treaſon, and left his throne and his pro- Bef. Chriſt 
ſpects to Alexander his ſon, to whom hiſtory has 335- 
falſely annexed the title of Great, as if martial 
fury, and the wanton invaſion of nations, were 
the diſtinguiſhing excellence of princes. His ex- 
ploits and fortunes we have reſeryed to another 
volume. 
As for the Grecians, after the battle of Chæro. 
nea, every year ſeems to have added to their 
meanneſs and abjectneſs, until what Philip had 
begun, Alexander and his ſucceſſors, and at laſt 
wide-waſting Rome, completed. Some few men, 
it is true, roſe up at different periods, and ſought 
to vindicate their country from oppreſſion. But 
their efforts were unavailing. Greece no longer 
had a ſpirit equal to the attempt, and the power 
to be contended with was too conſiderable. 
SUCH are the effects of upright and of dege- 
nerate manners; the latter always ending in 
weakneſs and ſervitude ; the former OE 
x 
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Bo o x of liberty, wealth, and empire. From the fortunes 

VIII. of this celebrated people, their progreſs and their 

Sect. 3. period, the yaung reader may deduce with cer- 
tainty this inſtructive leſſon, that one law is im- 
poſed by the Supreme Ruler of the world both 
on nations and individuals, one only road to happi- 
ne is opened to the one and to the other, he 
road of virtue. | 


— 
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APPENDIX. 


The following Diſſertation on the love of the 
marvellous ſo prevalent among the ancient 
Greeks was intended by the Author of this 
hiſtory to be introduced into his firſt book. 
But as the Editor thought it too prolix for 
that place, and yet too curious to merit 


ſuppreſſion, he is tempted to detain the 


reader's attention a little longer by laying 
it before him, as an epiſode, here, 


"Fu ſeveral ages of the Grecian people have 
been diſtinguiſhed into three periods, times 
unknown, times fabulous, and times  hi/ftorical. 


Times unknown are ſuppoſed by Varro, by whom 


this diſtinction is ſaid to have been firſt made, to 
be thoſe only which preceded the great deluge, 


called by the Grecian fabuliſts the deluge of Ogy- 


ges, the ſame probably with that of Noah. But 
in fact the times unknown of the Greeks come 


down much lower than this, and extend to the 


firſt introduction of civility and the arts by colo- 
nies from Egypt. Until that period, whatever 


were the exploits of thoſe early favages, they are 


loſt .in impenetrable night. The times fabu- 
lous may be dated from the arrival of the Egyptian 


ſtrangers, and take in the whole intervening pe- 


riod 
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| riod between their entrance into Greece and the 


age of Solon, when events were more faithfully 
recorded. During the latter part however of this 


period, the gloom of fable was clearing away; 


and inſtead of the poetical embelliſhments, with 
which every trivial adventure of the heroic days 
was wont to be ſet off, the ſober ſtyle of proſe be- 
gan to be adopted. The proſe-writer of hiſtory 
was not known in Greece, till about the days of 


Cyrus the great and Darius Hyſtaſpis, that is, 
about 530 years before Chriſt, and 370 after the 
Trojan war. With the age in which Solon lived, 


commence what we may properly call the times 


biftorical of Greece. And yet even then, ſo deep 
a tint had the Grectan literature imbibed from 
ancient fable, that among ſome of the moſt reſ- 
pectable writers in the hiſtorical line the fabuliſt 
frequently diſgraces the hiſtorian, and the love of 
the marvellous ſeems to have prevailed over the 
EE Et -:-- 


Tre fabulous times of Greece preſent us with 


an aſſemblage of the moſt uncouth fictions that 
romance ever exhibited. The whole univerſe, in 

' thoſe days of fable, was crouded with gods, who 
had each of them their reſpective departments aſ- 
figned to them; all which divine perſonages fre- 
quently made themſelves vifible to mortals, and 
mixed in familiar intercourſe with human kind; 
avowed the ſame luſtful and vindiftive paſſions as 


man, in his moſt corrupt ſtate, is liable to; and 


_ indulged in the ſame ſenſual gratifications, with 
all the lawleſs extravagance of ſavage life; and of 
courſe, whoſe amours, jealouſies, conteſts, were 


productive of adventures as ludicrous as they were 


. Hhameful, many of thoſe gods in the purſuit of 
their intrigues often aſſuming the humiliating 
form of a beaſt, of a bird, an eagle, a ſwan, a 


ram, a bull, a horſe. 
THE 
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Tue hiſtory of their kings was not leſs Ene 
rous than that of their gods. Powerful ſtates, 
Grecian fable pretended, had flouriſhed in Greece 
during a length of ages, at a period, when the 
whole country muſt have been woodland, and the 
inhabitants little elſe than wild foreſters. "The 
kingdom of Argos had been founded by. Phoro- 
neus above oo years before the Trojan war; and 


the kingdom of Agialeum, or Sicyon, near 300 


years earlier. And yet of the atchievements, the 
laws, the arts of theſe boaſted kingdoms not the 
leaſt veſtige remained ; and a long liſt of the 
names of their ſuppoſed princes was all that had 
eſcaped the wreck of time. Even the rife of moſt 
of the other Grecian kingdoms, whoſe claim was 
of a more humble date, lay enveloped in darkneſs. 
The laying of a ſerpent, and the ſowing of its 
teeth in the earth, had produced the founders of 


one people. Ants changed into men had given be- 


ginning to another. One city aſcribed its origin 

to a double-bodied prince. Another "owed the 
fortifications with which it was encompaſſed to the 

wer of muſic : obedient to the ſounds of the 
Iyre, the ſtones had moved, and ranged themſelves 
into walls and battlements. Nor was this all. 
Greece on every ſide teemed with prodigies. And 
year after year, appeared ſome new monſter, in 
whoſe extermination the proweſs of a god, or of 
ſome hero the offspring of a god, was to be dif- 
played : here a ſerpent with fifty heads, of which 


mould one be cut off, two others ſprang up in the 


ſtead of it: there a bull of fierceneſs untameable, 
from whoſe noſtrils iſſued forth flames of fire: this 


paſs was guarded by a lion, whoſe hide no weapon 


could pierce: that mountain was held by a dragon 


of enormous; ſize, whoſe peſtilential Ld dealt 
death around to all who durſt approach him. Ihe 


bovely maiden, the blameleſs youth, were on 2 
ſudden 
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ſudden transformed into ſome feathered ſongſter, 
ſome tree, ſome flower, ſome herb. Doves were 
gifted with human voice, and announced to man 
the deſtinations of heaven. Even the beech of the 
foreſt, and the cavern of the earth, became vo- 


cal, and uttered oracles. 


Win is moſt amazing, theſe e 1. 
gends, even the moſt impure of them, were re- 
ceived throughout the Grecian land with a holy 
reverence, and embraced with the moſt zealous 


eredulity. Neither was the reſpect paid to them 


confined to thoſe early ages, when the ignorance 
of a barbarous people might afford ſome plea ; 


they became the groundwork, on which roſe the 
religion of Greece and Rome in their ages of high 


improvement : theſe gods of fable were the gods, 


whoſe protection they implored in their day of ca- 


lamity, and to whom in their ſeaſon of triumph 
they offered their thankſgivings; their greateſt ar- 


tiſts were employed to record the ſeveral exploits 
which fiction had aſcribed to them; they were the 


pride of their palaces, and the ornaments of their 


temples; and the more effectually to perpetuate 
the remembrance of them, ſacred obſervances 
were inſtituted—in - Greece, national games —in 


Rome, a number of auguſt ceremonies and pomp- 


ous celebrations, 


In what claſs then ſhall the kiſterian place theſe 


legendary tales? Shall he number them all among 
the inventions of fraud? Shall he call them alto- 
gether the airy dreams of ſuperſtitiun? Neither 
the one nor the other of theſe e ſtands 
clear of difficulties. 


THESE fables, the philoſopber will 8 
began in Greece with the firſt dawn of ſcience: 
her hiſtory opens with them. ls it therefore to be 


into 
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into civil life, poſſeſſed ſuch creative powers, ſuch 
a range of imagination, as to have given birth to 
all thoſe viſionary perſonages, and have adorned 


them with all thoſe feats and adventures, which 
now fills the rolls of fiction? And is it not rather 


to be ſuſpected, that originally many of thoſe fabu- 
lous tales were the artleſs language of the rude 
Greeks, new to every kind of improvement, who 


from the ſtrangers now mixing with them heard 


traditions which they could not comprehend, and 
ſaw manners they could not account for; who be- 
held every novel objec with looks of amazement, 
and, in that animated ſtyle of amplification which 


wonder naturally dictates, honeſtly told what 


thoughts they were impreſſed with? 


IN ſuch circumſtances, the fable-dreſſed deſcrip- 


tion is the very deſcription to be expected. What 
may probably have followed in the ſucceeding 
ages, when the temptations of pleaſure, of power, 
of wealth began to operate, it is not difficult to 
ſee. Ambition, avarice, luſt, revenge had here 
numberleſs opportunities of impoſing whatever fa- 
bulous tale ſuited their ſeveral purpoſes on a peo- 
ple eaſy of belief, and apt to look for the marvel- 


lous. The Greeks ſaw gods every where; and 
therefore ſupernatural inventions they were as 


prone to believe, as impoſture was ready to em- 
ploy them. If a princeſs happened to be frail, it 
was Mercury, it was Apollo, it was Jupiter, who 
had offered her violence. If a kingdom was'to be 
overthrown, ſome vow unperformed, ſome deity 
provoked, ſome ſacrifice neglected, had prepared 
its ruin. Every uncommon occurrence was an 
omen from heaven : every adventurer, every 
founder of a hamlet, every inventor of any uſeful 
art, every perſon diſtinguiſhed by any extraordi- 
nary ability of body or mind, was the fon of a 

Bod. 
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To enter into an explication of the ſeveral fa- 
bles which form the early part of the Grecian 
ſtory, belongs not to the preſent plan. The at- 
tempt bas already been often made. Andthe va- 
rious plauſible but unſatisfactory ſyſtems, in which 

the attempt has generally ended, — conduct- 
ed with all the aids to be had either from genius 
or literature, ſufficiently atteſt the obſcurity in 
which this tract of ancient learning is involved. 

Ir may however be of uſe to enquire, to what 
cauſes principally may be afcribed that lv of zhe 
marvellous ſo predominant in the character of the 
Grecian ihe; which if it did not create, cer- 
tainly gave encreaſe to thoſe fabulous accounts, 
with which ſo conſiderable a portion of their an- 
nals is clouded over. Inveſtigating theſe cauſes 
may perhaps open a way to the diſcovery of ſome 
ruins of ſacred hiſtory and true religion, yet lying 
immerſed, as is very probable, under that confuſ- 
ed rubbiſh of ancient fictions. 

Various are the cauſes, to which this romantic 
turn, ſo remarkable in the Grecian tribes, is to 
be imputed. It may be ſufficient to trace thoſe, 
which ſeem to have had the principal ſhare in the 
forming of the national character. 
I. From Egypt, the Grecian hiſtorians acknow- 

ledge, came the gods of Greece. And, in a cer- 
tain ſenſe, this appears to be true of all the ancient 
deities, the Phrygian Cybele, or Great Mother, 
the Phoenician Aſtarte, the Syrian Thammuz, of 

the pagans. By going back therefore to this preg- 

nant ſource of heathen fiftion, we may be enabled 

to deſcry, what gave origin to ſeveral of the-pre- 
poſterous divinities with which Greece diſſionour- 
ed her altars, and how it came to paſs that fo 
many legendary tales have darkened the early an- 
nals of that people. | 


Tus 


AND . 

The wiſdom of the Fgyptians was in high eſti- 
mation from remote time. In ſome few genera- 
tions after the diſperſion from the vale of Shinar, 
an extenſive population had already taken place in 
the Egyptian land, civil eſtabliſhments. had been 


— and a reſpectable kingdom had grown 
The periodical ſwellings of the Nile had ſoon 


mſtrutted the inhabitants in the utility of aſtrono- 


mical obſervations and the practice of geometry. 
From theſe primary arts various improvements 
followed. The revolutions of our planetary ſyſ- 
tem, the orbit deſcribed by the ſun in his yearly 

courſe, the riſing and ſetting of the conſtelarions 
viſible in the Egyptian hemiſphere, which in that 
climate preſent to the eye a ſplendor unknown to 


our regions, became objects of the public atten- 


tion; and to point out to the huſbandman the 
purpoſes to which this ſtudy of the heavens was to 
be applied, and to encourage and guide thoſe ru- 
ral labours with which the national. r ee was 
in an intimate manner connected, in pt were 
among the moſt important occupations 1 govern- 
ment. In order likewiſe to render more cfeGual 
the fertilization which their annual floods poured 
in upon them, means were found to heighten the 

inundation when too low, or to check it when ex- 

uberant: aqueducts, conſtructed with amazing 
auſtr y, taught the waters to viſit thoſe plarita- 
tions to - which nature ſeemed to have refuſed 
them; and Egypt ſaw her fortunate plains crown- 

ed with all the treaſures of the year. Mean while 

à number of cities, temples; palaces aroſe, and 
the towering ſummits of obeliſks and pyramids 
met the eye on every ſide, ſome of which, though 
expoſed through the long period of forty centuries 


to repeated-infults from tlie hand of hoffility, from 


curioſity, from avarice, from ſuperſtition, remain 
Vor. I. — to 
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to this day ſtupendous monuments of the wiſdom 
and power of Egypt's princes, and of the ability 
and boldneſs of the Egyptian architec, _ 


ToceTHER With theſe advantages of nature and 


art, the early inhabitants of Egypt could not but 


have poſſeſſed ſome memorials of the hiſtory, the 
corruption, and overthrow of the antediluvian 


world, and of the renovation of the human race 


by the mercy vouchſated to Noah. In thoſe other 
diviſions of mankind, among whom ages of bar- 
barity and brutal ignorance intervened, ſuch me- 


morials may be ſought for in vain. Not ſo in 
Egypt. There, from Noah's days, an uninter- 


rupted civilization obtained. Mizraim, Noah's 


_ grandſon, the founder of the Egyptian people, 
mult have ſeen the venerable reſtorer of human 
kind ; and however he might have been involved 
in the guilt of his father, the impious Ham, he 


could not be a ſtranger to the late wonderful 
events; he muſt have beheld the Ark, an object 
doubtleſs often viewed with reverence by the im- 
mediate progeny of the perſons that had been 
ſaved in it; and very probably he had heard from 
Noah's own lips the divine warnings with which 


| he had been favoured, and to which he owed his 
_ preſervation, The importance of the tradition 
Was a pledge, that it would not be forgotten. 


Every father would naturally deliver the interelt- 
ing narrative to his ſon, and the ſon with equal 
intereſt recount it to his children. And what 


muſt have impreſſed the more forcibly theſe ſacred 
truths on the minds of the Egyptians, conſtant 


opportunities occurred of reviving the remem- 
brance of them, by, the intercourſe they had 


with the patriarchal families of Abraham, of 


Jacob, of — and his, s brethren, and of their 
poſterity, 
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proſterity, during their abode in the land of 


n : 7 

Bor, with all theſe precious means of inſtruc- 
tion in their power, the Egyptians did neverthe- 
leſs after ſome generations fink into an idolatry, 
the groſſeſt upon record in the annals of paganiſm. 


Not content with worſhiping, after the manner 
of moſt idolatrous nations of early time, the hoſt 


of heaven, ſcarcely was there a part of the 
creation which the Egyptians did not _ enroll 


among their gods, the beaſt of prey, the vile 


reptile, the herb of the field, the inanimate 
mats. e e e e 

To the illiberal policy of the princes and prieſts 
of Egypt, between whom a ſtrict connection of 
intereſts intervened, theſe debaſing errors owed 
their beginning. Jealous of the neighbouring 


nations, and probably ſtill more jealous of the 


bulk of the Egyptian people, they conceived the 


project of ſpreading a myſterious veil over what- 
ever ſacred traditions and valuable diſcoveries they 
were poſſeſſed of, and of eſtabliſhing to themſelves, 


for their own ambitious purpoſes, an excluſive 


property in them. Accordingly, an enigmatical 


language was adopted. And'in this language the 


whole hiſtory of Egypt, whether religious, or 
civil, or natural, was to be recorded. Inſtead of 


characters of a determined and familiar ſignifica- 
tion, through which a general knowledge might 
have been conveyed, emblematical figures and an 
allegorical imagery, taken from the whole range of 
the created world, were employed. The ſharp- 
eyed hawk was the emblem of he Supreme Intel- 
ligence, whoſe all- ſeeing providence rules the 
univerſe. The lion, from his rapid and violent 


nature, the wolf, from his fierceneſs and keen 


Nun 2 ſight, 
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ſight, became types of the ſun: the cat, from. 
the ſparkling of its eyes and its faculty of ſeeing 
in the dark, the ſymbol of the moon. The figure 
of the dog fignified ſagacity and faithfulneſs: that 
of the bull, rural induſtry. The beetle denoted 
3 warrior: the winding wreaths of the ſerpent 
were types of the oblique motions of rhe heavenly 


luminaries: the grave owl, bird of night. (the 


ſeaſon of contemplation) was the emblem of wiſ- 


dom; the ibis, the Egyptian ſtork, of the faithful 


. 


cruelty. _ RT 35 
NerTaer did the Egyptian mythologiſts confine 
themſelves to ſuch animals as the natural world 
preſented them ; they invented creatures, the pro- 
duce of their own imagination, many of them of 


patriot ; the crocodile, of impudence, violence, 


ſhapes mingled and incongruous, concealing 


however under uncouth features abundance of 
uſeful knowledge. For example, the Sphinx, in 
its upper part a female, but with the body of a 
lion, indicated the ſeaſon. of the- overflowing of 
the Nile, at what time the ſun had its courſe 
through that portion of the heavens wherein, ac- 
cording to the aſtronomer, are the ſigns of the lion 
and the virgin. In like manner, on the body of 


an ape was ſometimes placed the head of a dog, 


to ſignify uncommon cunning. united. with vigi- 


lance. And thus the fabulous. Phoenix, deſtined 
never to know death, but continually to ariſe 


again from its own funeral pile with renewed life 


and a richer plumage, was the emblem of the 


ſoul's immortality ; a, doctrine to. which, from 
this very allegorical fiction, it is evident the 


Egyptians were not ſtrangers. W 

Even things without life were taught to bear 
A part in this allegoric alphabet. A eircle denoted 
LS AL es 5 eternity; 
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eternity; a ſceptre. with an eye on the top of it, 
was the ſymbol of the divine omnipreſence; a 
ſword, the type of a fanguinary tyrant. 

In a word, whatever by the moſt diſtant and 
even partial reſemblance could ſuggeſt any idea of 
the great Creaior of all; or of any of thoſe 
mental excellences which he has beſtowed on 


humankind ; or of the courſe, revolutions, and 


ſuppoſed powers of the heavenly bodies; or of 
the hiſtory and operations of nature in this lower 
world; or could be the means of perpetuating 
the remembrance of any of the nobler exploits 


or guilty reigns of Egypt's kings, or of any ſignal 


events affecting the Egyptian fortune; ever 


thing of this kind found a place in theſe allegori- 


cal, collections. Rh, . 


And the more effeQually to protect their 
ſymbolical recorils from the raſh expoundings of 


the vulgar, theſe ſeveral figures were engraven in 


the veſtibules and on the pillars and walls of their 
ſacred edifices, and altogether entruſted to the 
cuſtody and interpretation of the ſacerdotal fami- 
lies, in which, by the Egyptian conſtitution, the 
prieſthood deſcended oa father to fon with | 2 


care ſo ſcrupulous, . that it would have been 
the higheſt profanation to admit to it any of alien 


race. 

Tux religious edlebratians of Egy ft were in 
the ſame ſtyle of allegory. They conſiſted chiefly 
of enigmatical pageants and ſymbolical repreſen- 
tations, which ſeem to have had originally a ſigni- 
fication very different from what the ignorance 
and ſuperſtition of ſucceeding ages have annexed 
to them. Among the principal allegoric per- 
ſonages exhibited in theſe ſolemnities, were Oſiris, 
Iſis, and Typhon. From ancient writers it 
OY - ke appears, 
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appears *, that Oſiris and Iſis were to Egypt the 
ſtated emblems of whatever is friendly and. pro- 
motive of felicity to ma ankind ; and that, in op- 


poſition to theſe imagined patrons of human weal, 


Typhon was the type ef miſrule, and diſaſter, 
and deſtruction. It is however evident, that 
Oſiris and Iſis, in conformity with whatever was 
the particular purpoſe of each celebration, bore 


a different character, and accordingly were in- 


veſted occaſionally with different ſymbols. Some- 
times Oſiris repreſented the Supreme Lord of 


nature; and as ſuch, he was adorned with the 
enſigns of royalty, and with whatever ſymbols 
were ſuppoſed to indicate wiſdom and goodneſs. 


Sometimes he was the Sun. Under this character, 
various were the emblems they arrayed him with: 

the moſt remarkable was his having, inſtead of a 
human head, the head of a hawk, and frequently 
that of a Bon. In his ſolar character, he had 
alſo ſometimes the title of Hercules, or rather, 


as the Phcenicians call him, Haroſel, that mighty 


voyager, who in the execution of his appointed 


labours goeth forth from the uttermaſt parts of the 


heaven, and runneth about unto the end of it. Pl. 


19. 4. To this idea of the ſun the Hercules of 


Egypt, originally an allegorical perſonage, pro- 


bably owes the place he occupies in Egyptian 


| ſtory. Sometimes Oſiris was the emblem of 
fertility, derived to this lower world from the 


cheriſhing heat of the folar orb; he was then 
crowned with ivy, and had neatly the emblems 


appropriated by Greece i in after time to her alle- 
N 9 . of ms. He was ſaid to be the 
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huſband 
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kufband of Iſis: as ſuch, he was repreſented 
making her the object of his attention, and ſhar- 
ing with her in thoſe benevolent diſpenſations to 
man in which ſhe is ſuppoſed to be employed. 
In like manner, Iſis was ſometimes the Earth, the 
parent of vegetation, with ears of corn or a 
buſhel on her head ; ſometimes ſhe had bull's 
horns, as the patroneſs of vegetation ; her body, 


as that of the general nurſe of the animal world, 


was hung round with prominent breaſts ; her hand 
ſupported the Egyptian ſiſtrum or timbrel, exprel- 
| five of the harmony prevailing in the government 
of the univerſe; her brows were adorned with 
the lunar creſcent, when ſhe repreſented the 
Moon; and when ſhe was made the emblem of 


divine wiſdom, whoſe depth is not to be ſcanned 
by mortal eye, ſhe was figured under the integu- 


ments of a veil. 


BuT of all the religious celebrations in which 
this allegorical perſonage made her appearance, 
the moſt worthy of notice was the anniverſary of 
the IiaWnentations of Iſis. On this occaſion, the 

ſymbs ical deity wore the garb of ſorrow, appear- 
ing to mourn ſome calamity which in a remote 
period had viſited Egypt. Every Egyptian was 
required to join in the Lamentations. ſaid to be on 
account of the death of Ofiris, whoſe body Iſis had 
ſought: for with anxious but fruitleſs diligence, 
after he had fallen a victim to the violence of the 


wicked Typhon. To. theſe effuſions of woe the 


four firſt days of the ſolemnity were facred : they 


were then ſucceeded by the moſt extravagant 
exultations 3 3 Ofiris was found Ofiris was reſtored 
to life . and the feſtival clo! ed with a general re: 
joicing throughout Ey pt. 


Tux 
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Tae antiquarian has endeavoured to trace the 


riſe of this ſuperſtitious obſervance in the annals 


of Egypt. Oſiris, it has been pretended, was 


one of the moſt illuſtrious of Egypt's kings, who 


after a reign of much glory, and many noble 
atchievements for the happineſs of mankind, 
periſhed at laſt by the ſecret treachery of his 
brother Typhon, and his murder was diſcovered 
and revenged by his faithful queen [i1s. But, 
not to mention other objections, in this ancient 
celebration we find a number of myſterious 
rites, of which the fact here ſtated affords no 
ſolution. 

From the allegorical repoſitories of the ancient 
Egyptians we poſhbly may obtain better infor- 
mation. Iſis, among the other ſymbolical cha- 
racters ſhe. ſuſtained, was the Earth; Ofiris the 
Sun ; and Typhon was avowedly the emblem of 


= n and devaſtation,” and ſeems in particu- 
lar to have been conſidered by the Egyptians as 


the author of that kind of miſchief which irrup- 
tions of the ſea may occaſion. If there 
a time therefore, when by the breaking u the 


fountains of the great deep our earth was laid in 


ruins; when the ſun, by the intervention of 


heavy exhalations arifing from this maſs of 


waters, had no longer the power of exerciſing his 
genial influence on the terreſtrial globe; po 
that principle of light, heat, and fertility wa 

thereby loft to this nether world; in 1g 4 


event might the interpretation of this ancient 


Egyptian tale not improbably be found. Now 


ſuch an event do our holy records, in the 


hiſtory of the univerſal 1 2 5 55 . pony 
us with. ; 
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To the plauſibility of this conjecture the voice 
of all Egypt from remote ages feems to bear 
witneſs. The ſea was by the ancient Egyptians 
expreſsly called Typhon. The foam of the ocean 
had the ſame appellation. The monſter of the 
waters, ſaid the people of Hermopolis, was the 
foe that flew Ofiris. And ſo d-ep an impreſſion 
did theſe untraced, and therefore ill-underſtood, 
memorials leave on the Egyptian mind, that for 
many ages the ſea was an abomination to the 
Egyptians, without their attempting to aſſign the 
cauſe, A fiſh was their ſtated emblem of hatred. 
Sea-ſalt, which they called the froth of 'Typhon, was 
prohibited to their prieſts. And ſuch an abhor- 
rence of the ſea were the Egyptians poſſeſſed with, 
that not only were they utterly averſe from the 
occupation of the mariner, but to have had fo 
much as a caſual intercourſe with a ſea-farin 
man the prieſts would have accounted a defile- 


ment. To cut off all communication with perſons 


employed in the maritime life, even the ſhips of 
other nations were not permitted to enter the ports 
of Egypt, that of Naucratis * only excepted : 


and whenever a veſſel by ftreſs of weather was 


driven upon any other part of the coaſt, the 
maſter was required to make oath of the urgent 


neceſſity, and without delay to ſet fail for the port 


aſſigned by law. ay 
Ir we caſt our eyes on the map of Egypt, and 
' conſider, that to no country nature has offered 
more important commercial advantages; if we 
reflect, that ſhe had the command of the Mediter- 
ranean, the command of the Arabic gulph ; that 


* Herod, Euterpe. 


the 
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the wealth of her Tyrian neighbours aroſe from 
that very trade which ſhe caſt from her; and that 


under the Ptolemies, when other maxims were 


adopted, commerce gave to Egypt thoſe immenſe 


treaſures, which in after ages made even imperial 


Rome behold the Egyptian opulence with envy— 


| ſuch a ſettled abhorrence of the ſea, in oppoſition 
to ſo many powerful pleadings both of convenience 


and intereſt, naturally ſuggeſts the belief, that 
there muſt have been from early days ſome ſtrong 


PE on the minds of this people, ſome 
latent cauſe, that diftated an averſion ſo extraor- 


T 3 
Wua'r ſtrengthens the ſuſpicion, that under 


theſe enigmatical obſervances the univerſal deluge 
was commemorated by the Egyptians, is a cir- 


cumſtance recorded by hiſtori.ns to have taken 


place in all the ſolemnities, wherein the perſonage 
of Ifis had any ſhare. The goddeſs was exhibited. 


to view, ſeated in a carriage reſembling a ſhip *. 
Now whence this pageant ? What could be the 
ſignification of a naval emblem to a people abhor- 


ring navigation, unleſs that ſymbolic figure was a 


memorial of the Ark, to which the human race 
owed their reſtoration ? _ TR ran 1 


* This ancient memorial appears to have been in uſe among 


other nations, and wherever it was found, to have been of an origin 
obſcure and myſterious. Tacitus (Germ. c. 9.) mentions it as one 
of the Peiner kee of the religion of ſome of the tribes of 


the Suevi: nor will this inquiſitive hiſtorian pretend to account 


for it. Pars Suevorum'et T/idr ſacrificat : unde cauſa et origo pere- 
ue ſacro, parum comperi; vii quad 5.080 ipſum, in modum 
! 


liburne figuratum, docet advectam religionem. An inference, 


that does not ſeem to follow of neceſſity. See on 115 ſubject 


Mem. de “Acad. des Inſcript. Tom. 7. and Bryant's Mythol. 
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Tun ſame arts, which ſpread this cnigmatical 
covering over the hiſtory of the deluge, appear to 
have been employed in diſguiſing alſo whatever 
other traditions had come down to them from the 
primeval times: ſuch were, the ſtate of our firſt 
parents in the innocence of paradiſe, the fall of 
the rebellious angels, the profligacy and daring 
deeds of the nations preceding the flood. Of 
theſe 'venerable traditions it was ſcarcely poſſible 
that the firſt Egyptian mythologiſts ſhould have 

been altogether. ignorant. But transformed by 
the embelliſhments of allegory, the facts them- 


ſelves aſſumed a new appearance, and in a manner 


diſclaimed their origin. Hence the golden age of 


humankind, fondly ſung by the poets of paga- 


niſm, but realized only in the bowers of Eden. 
Hence the attempt of the giants to ſcale the 
heavens. Hence perhaps the cup of Circe, And 


hence, it may be, even the horrid banquets of 


Lycaon, of Tantalus, together with the ſignal 
vengeance which their impiety provoked. 

Bor however ingenious many of thele enigma- 
tical coverings may have been, or whatever wiſ- 


dom may oftentimes have been couched under 


them, they certainly ruined the religion of Egypt. 
Accuſtomed from their infancy to behold with 


awful reverence the ſculptures that adorned their 


temple walls, and forbidden to enquire into their 
meaning, the Egyptians were eaſily induced to 
ſuppoſe, there mult be ſomewhat of a divine nature 
. the animals whoſe repreſentations the public 

piety had thus conſecrated, . Under this impreſ- 
ſion, ſcarcely was there a part of the brute crea- 
tion, from the fierce monarch of the foreſt to the 
reptile that licks the dult, of which the Egyptian 


did not become the abject worſhipper. To have 


ſlain 
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ſlain even by chance one of thoſe ſacred animals, 
had been more highly criminal than to have end l 
ed the dagger into the breaſt of a fellow citizen 

the incenſed populace would have rifen inſtantly to 
puniſh the impiety ; as we learn from teſtimony 
they were always ready to riſe, the one againſt the 
other, in vindication of their ſeveral odjects of 
worſhip. 


IF the holy ſculptures miſled the people of 


Egypt, the allegorical perſonages they were accuſ- 


tomed to produce in their religious pomps miſled 
them more. They wanted knowledge to diſcern, 
what part of nature each typical ſigure there exhi- 
bited was meant to perſonate, or to what ancient 

event it might be an alluſion, or what was to be 
underſtood by the various emblems with which 
the ſeveral perſonages were arrayed. Hence the 
credulouſly realized what was only allegory, and 
in every pageant ſaw a god. 

SUCCEEDING apes rendered by adulation the un- 
folding of theſe myſteries a taſk of greater difficulty. 
Along with the more important incidents of ſacred 
and natural hiſtory, their political ſtory was alſo 
blended. Thus under the character of Ofiris, of 


rde celeſtial Hercules, of mother Iſis, the kings 


and queens of Egypt were frequently introduced 
into their feſtal proceſſtons: new emblems were 
faperadded to thoſe that uſed to diſtinguifh the 
allegorical divinity, to mark the exploits and the 
fortunes of their ſeveral princes: and alluſions 


were made to events, which ceaſed to be under- 


ſtood as ſoon as the memory itſelf was loſt of the 
facts to which they. pointed. 


"Taz ignorance of the prieſts completed i the con- 
fuſion. The prieſts of early Egypt, however 


chargezble with a dark incommunicative reſerved- 


= - neſs 


db 


neſs in relation to the multitude, were men of 
deep enquiry, diſciples of ſcience. The hiſtory 
of the ancient world, of the heavens, of nature, 
as far as known in that infancy of the world, they 

knew. The hyeroglyphics and allegories of Egypt 


were particularly their invention: in theſe charac- 


ters they regiſtered whatever diſcoveries they had 
obtained, and muſt therefore have underſtood 
well a language of which they were the framers. 
After ſome ages, a different ſucceſſion of prieſts 
aroſe. Whatever was the cauſe, whether the vi- 
olences of an arbitrary government, or the gene- 
ral corruption of manners with which Egypt ſeems 
to have been overſpread, thoſe liberal occupations, 


in ancient days the pride of the ſacerdotal ſages of 


Sais, of Heliopolis, of Memphis, were laid aſide. 
The Egyptian temples were no longer the abode of 
contemplation. Till at length, theſe boaſted re- 
poſitories of wiſdom fell into contempt, and the 
| holy records became unintelligible to the prietts 
themſelves. 1 

Arx the time when the firſt Egyptian coloniſts 
entered Greece, the wiſdom of Egypt {till retain- 
ed a conſiderable portion of its original purity. 
The ſeveral excellent inſtitutions introduced by 
Cecrops (who with good reaſon is ſuppoſed to 
have y 6 of the ſacerdotal order of Egypt) his 
law of marriage, his rites of interment, and eſpe- 
cially his erecting an altar to. the Ruler of the 


Univerſe under the title of the Moſt High, and 


appointing the manner in which he ſhould be ho- 


noured, afford abundant evidence, that this ſage 
founder of the Athenian. ſtate had a religion far 


above the ſuperſtitious abſurdities which in ſome 
generations after. were adopted by Egypt. How- 
ever, together with. theſe. Egyptian ſtrangers, the 


language 
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language of allegory got entrance into Greece. ft 
was the firſt kind of learning Greece 'was made 
acquainted with. From the Egyptian coloniſts 
the Greeks might doubtleſs have received notices 
of what had happened in the antediluvian ages, 
of the various dicoveries made in the works of na- 
ture, of the progreſs of human arts among the 


more civiiized nations: but then theſe: informa- 


tions were conveyed to them under the uninſtrue- 
tive diſguiſe of ſome enigmatical fable, or disft- 


gured by ſupernatural incidents, the tales of arti- 


fice, and oftener perhaps of ignorance. Had any 


extraordinary feat of ſtrength or activity been 
wrought? The champion, who had atchieved it, 
had an hundred hands, or had cut his way 
through the air by the help of wings with which 
ſome heavenly protecor had furniſhed him. A 

| head ſet round with eyes was employed to exprefs 


unwearied vigilance. If a prince excelled in ſub- 
tiltv, he was faid to be in part ſhaped like a ſer- 
pent. If any brute inmate of the foreſt was un- 


commonly fierce, his feet were of braſs, and his 
noſtrils exhaled devouring flames. On the minds 


of a people juſt emerging from ſavage life, and 


diſpoſed to liſten to every tale of wonder with an 
eagerneſs proportioned to its incredibility, it is 


eaſy to imagine what an impreſſion theſe fiions 
muſt have made: every allegory became to them 
a fact, every embelliſhment a reality. Thus the 
Sphinx, in Egypt the mere work of the ſculptor, 


in Greece was a living monſter, of whoſe parent- 


age and fell deeds ihe Grecian fabuliſt ſpoke large- 
ly. And thus the Phoenix, that in Es em- 
blem to which the inventive fancy of ſome Egyp- 
tian ſage had given birth, by the ſimple Greeks 


was made really to exiſt; and fo low down as the 


_ Gays 
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days of Herodotus“, we find the hiſtorian gravely 
geleriving the form and rich plumage of a miracu- 


| Tous bird, which no region of the earth has ever 


ſeen. 


Tur hiſtory of the natural world, recited in the 
like figurative ſtyle, aſſumed the ſame romantic 


appearance. The ſun was a mighty potentate: 


our earth, or ſometimes the moon, was his con- 
ſort. Every celeſtial luminary, every work of the 
creation included within the cognizance of thoſe 
early times, had the Egyptian ſages, as we have 


obſerved, transformed in like manner into perſon- 


ages, under the myſterious {tory of whoſe fortunes 
they were wont to deſcribe what were ſuppoſed to 
be the revolutions, the powers, and properties of 
ſuch parts of nature as they had knowledge of. 
Habituated therefore from infancy to this fantaſtic 
imagery, of whoſe real meaning they were igno- 
rant, the Egyptian coloniſts were but too apt to 
imagine, that from every object which they beheld 
ſome ideal being was ſtarting forth; and what the 
Egyptian ſaid he ſaw, the Greek, new and amaz- 
ed, imagined he ſaw alſo. 

GREECE even exceeded Egypt in the multitude 
of her gods. Among the ruins of true religion, 
to be traced by an attentive eye through many 
parts of that rubbiſh the Egyptian idolatries pre- 
ſent us with, appear manifeſt veſtiges of one im- 
portant ruth, that © there exiſts One ſupreme, 

“ infinitely perfect, Creator and Governor of all.” 
Of this Unity of the Godhead the Egyptians, 
from the hiſtory of their own Oſiris, ſeem to have 


been well appriſed. Oſiris, who bore indifferent- 


ly at times this character and that of Iſis, was 
: Herod. Euterpe. | See Tacit. Ann. 6 23, 


to 
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to the Egyptians à kind of univerſal god: he was 
made to repreſent the folar orb, to repreſent vari- 
ous parts of nature, to repreſent the ſeveral divine 
attributes of which the Egyptians had any concep- 
tion, the mfinite power, wiſdom, goodneſs of the 
Supreme Being. And futtably to whatfoever part 
this allegorical being was to fuftain, or whatever 
act or attribute of the Almighty he was to typify, 
he was adorned with corre onditg ſymbols, and 
as the occaftonat folemnity required, wore the ap- 
pearanice now of ſome object in heaven, again of 
ſome object upon earth. This perplexity of myſ- 
teries was more than the rude Greeks were able to 
comprehend. What the .Egyptians aſcribed to 
one; they afcribed to many, to every quality of 
the divine nature aſſigning a diftin& god. hus 
to jupiter they apportioned power; to Minerva | 
wiſdom ; the a ations of juſtice to Aſtræa, to 
| Nemeſis, to the Eumenides; the bounty of 2 
vidence in beſtowing vegetation and fertility © 
the earth was attributed to the allegorical zoddeſs 
of harveſts, to the god of vintage, and to thoſe 
numerous rural deities whom it was the practice of 
Greece to produce in her religious feſtivals: Juno 
was the fovereigrt of the aerial regions, Diana of 
the foreſts ; Venus, the queen of beauty, preſid- 
ed over the encreaſe 1 the animal creation ; 5 
Apollo, god of light, took charge alſo of health, 
poetry, muſic, prophecy. So that ſuperſtition 
had here a much wider range than if ever had even 
in Egypt; and, in addition to the E yptian fables, 
from this multiplicity of gots aroſe a multiplicity 


of new fictions, unicourh mixtures of Exy 82 
wiſdom and Grecian ignorance. Of this claſs are 


many of the legendary labours of the Grecian 
Hercules, the birth of Minerva, and that ſtrange 


monument 
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monument of pagan abſurdity, the birth of Ve— 
"HO = | Age 


II. As the improvements of ſociety advanced, 
the Greeks, inſtead of obtaining thereby a better 
informed judgment, had their imagination diſtem- 
pered more ſtrongly than ever by the illufive 
| Teenery which the religion of Egypt diſplayed to 
them. The Egyptians taught the Greeks agricul- 
ture. And as might naturally have been expect- 
ed, the grateful. commemoration of ſo important 
a bleſſing held ever a high rank among the religi- 
ous ſolemnities of the Grecian people. But un- 
happily this holy inſtitution proceeded on the 


Egyptian plan. Inſtructed by the example of 
Egypt, the Greeks made enigmatical figures the 
principal ornaments of the. ſacred pomp ; and 


agriculture and its ſeveral attendant arts were ac- 
cordingly all introduced into their feſtive ſhews 
under the form of allegorical perſonages, whoſe 
true meaning being revealed only to the prieſts and 
their favourite votaries, to the ignorant multitude 
theſe ſplendid but enſnaring repreſentations ſeem- 
ed real gods, and as in Egypt, ſo in Greece, they 
became the great objects of the national piety. 


III. Tas myſteries of Egypt had certainly a 


principal ſhare in eſtabliſhing the empire of idola- 


try. throughout the pagan world : very probably 


to them idol-worſhip owed its riſe ; and what hit : 


tory tells us of the lamentations of the Syrian 
women for the death whether of Thammuz or 
Adonis“, that favourite celebration of the Aſiatic 
* Bryant My:hol. It 126. 
x: Oo nations 
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| happily availed themſelves ; it modelled her early 
_ annals; it inveſted with dignity her boaſted he- 
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nations—the mournings of the Phrygian Damater, 
or Mother-Earth, for her beloved Attis—the tra- 
vels and exploits of the Egyptian Bacchus through 
the univerſe, and the veneration paid to the name 
of that allegorical conqueror by the tribes of In- 
doſtan to the days of Alexander—ſeem to have 


been all originally tranſcripts from the E yptian 


mythology. But with the people we ſpeak of, it 
was not merely in their religious ſolemnities that 
the ſpirit of allegory ſhewed itſelf: it took entire 


poſſeſſion of the Grecian mind. Not only it gave 


a religion to Greece; it gave to her language that 


glow of animation, of which in her brighter days 
her poets, orators, and even hiſtorians have ſo 


ES 


Toes, the founders of her ſeveral ſtates; and to all 


the moſt trivial atchievements of her early days it 
communicated :an importance, which poſterity 
has, perhaps too implicitſy, admired. | 


IV. Tuxkk appears to have been moreover 
ſomething in the Grecian character, congenial 
with that ſpirit of romance introduced from 


Egypt. The natives of Greece have from early 


time been in poſſeſſion of a certain ſprightlineſs of 
imagination, to which their climate has been 
thought by many to have contributed largely, and 
of which, the modern traveller tells us, not all 
the oppreſſions of a deſpotiſm of two thouſand 
years have been able entirely to deſpoil them. 


And it was to the imagination principally, that 


the language of allegory addreſſed itfelf. It was 


(to uſe the words of a late ingenious writer“) 2 


* Enquiry into the life, Fc. of Homer, p- 169. 
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ſyſtem of natural fimilies. It called forth the fancy. 
It gave perſon to every object. It ſhewed all na- 
ture enlivened and in action. It beſtowed voice 
and motion on the inanjmate rock, and ſentiment 
on the tiger of the deſart. In every thicket. it-faw 


a dryad; in every tiver it found à god. 


the mountain or trayerſed the glade, every where 
GO * 5 8 he 
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he met with ſome local deity, at every river, 
ſpring, and brook: if the reſponſive echo from a 
neighbouring hill ſtruck his ears, if the breeze 
whiſtled through the grove, or the howling tem- 
peſt ſhook the foreſt, {till it was the voice of ſome 
ſuperior being, in whoſe protection he had confi- 
dence, or whoſe dreaded wrath made him trem- 
DIR... 3 | 
A un1sTORY compiled under pee ens ſuch as 
theſe, could not but be ſtrongly marked with the 
credulity of the compiler. The foe, whom the 
eye of ſober reaſon would have beheld with con- 
tempt, became a formidable giant. The novel 
ſight, ſcarcely a moment's wonder to a knowing 
age, grew into a prodigy. It had been deemed a 
diſhonour. to the hero whoſe name was to be re- 
corded, had his exploits been deſtitute of the em- 
belliſhments which thoſe times of fuperſtition were 
in the uſe of beſtowing on their en chief | 
ans. 


V. Tak ſtate of the covmty Ukewiſe, when the a 
firſt coloniſts entered Greece, was of a nature to 
encourage theſe fancies. It was for the moſt part 

covered with foreſts, the growth of ages, whoſe 
___ gloomy aſpect to an uninſtructed peafantry was a 
conſtant cee u awful ſuggeſtions. Where the 
land was not occupied by wood, a richly diverſi- 
fied ſcenery met the eye, abounding in delightful 
landfcapes, enchanting proſpects, and thoſe ſeve- 
ral beauties which ſuch a lovely region as Greece, 
even with no ornaments but thofe of nature, may 
be ſuppoſed capable of exhibiting : : in all which 
the animated imagination of the untaught ruſtic 
might eaſily trace veſtiges of: ſome reſiding divi- 
nities, On every fide arole a variety of hills and 


hy mountains, 
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mountains, whoſe groteſque. ſhapes and ſportive 
echoes afforded full employment to a ſuſceptible 
mind ; or whoſe majeſtic ſummits, enriched with 
all the radiance of the riſing or departing day, or 
the ſofter glories of the luminary of the night, the 
| habitation doubtleſs, ſaid ſuperſtition, of ſuperior 
Intelligences, impreſſed a ſgcred: horror. In one 
part, the diſtant ſea, whoſe ſwelling ſurges indi- 
. cated ſome mighty ruler, opened to the view. In 
another, a ſudden torrent, burſting forth from the 
midſt of the rocks, ſeemed to obey ſome inviſible 
agent, and at his bidding to pour his foamy caſ- 
cades down the precipice. Here was a grotto, 
which appeared to have been ſcooped by the hand 
of an immortal. And there yawned a cavern, the 
imaged abode of the guardian geniys of the vale. 


more effectual, was the mode of occupation of the 
primitive Greeks for ſome generations after the 
Egyptians had come among them. Their habits 
of life were habits of adventure and impetuous en- 
terpriſe, which inceſſantly preſented a. ſucceſſion 
of new objects to the paſhons, exerciſed and 
ſtrengthened the imagination, and gave a certain 
enthuſiaſm to the mind. They were all hunters 
and warriors, engaged in the rapid purſuits of the 
. chace, or in tumultuary exploits of arms for the 
invaſion or the defence of ſome infant hamlet, 
Among the Attic tribes, cultivation and civil ar- 
rangement began to be known fron the days of Ce- 
crops. But it was not until the days of Erectheus, 
that huſbandry and the arts of peace had made 
any conſiderable progreſs, even in Attica. Whilſt 
the reſt of Greece had ſcarcely any other employ- 
ne | 5 N ment 


VI. Wyar rendered theſe impreſſions the 
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ment than the ſports of the foreſt, or the execut - 


ing or reyenging ſome deed of favage ptowels. 


vil. To the enigniatical language of the Egyp- 
tian coloniſts Greece ſeems alſo to haye been in- 


debted for that ſtrange variety of transformatſons 


| recorded in the Grecian legend, with which the 


ſportive Ovid has adorned his romantic verſe. In 


Egypt, as we have obſerved, every {lighteſt reſem- 
blance was ſufficient to furniſh an emblem, The 


verdant tree, the fragrant ſhrub, the gay flower, 


were ſymbols of the bloom of youth and the 


charms of beauty. The laborious inſe&; the ſpi- 


der, the ant, the bee, were types of induſtry. 


Hoſtile rage was depicted by a bird of prey; fan- 
guinary fierceneſs by the prowler of the foreſt. 
What in Egypt was only alluſion, the Greek un- 
derſtood literally. Jo him the induſtrious Arach- 


né was transformed into a real ſpider ; the Ar. 
cadian tyrant, guilty of the barbarous rite of 


human victims, into a wolf; the vindictive Niſus 


into a hawk. One fair maiden became a aurel; 


another was changed into a poplar. Narciſſus 
was turned into a nia Hyacinthus i into a vi- 


vm. To the. abſtruſe 3 of the Egyp- 
tians ſucceeded the more liberal inſtruction of the 
eaſtern nations. About eighty years after the ar- 


rival of the Egyptian ſtrangers, certain bands of 


Idumæans, more generally known by the name of 
Pheenicians*, landed in Greece, and eſtabliſhed 


themſelves i in that diſtant part of the country to the 


* Their country Phaenicia, and the Red "ng hiſs Werl * 
inhabited, are ſuppoſed to have had their names from tranſſatin 


literally the name of Edom (or Eſau) the red man, the father 


of 
this nation. | 


north- 


e t N d 
north-eaſt of the Corinthian iſthmus which is wafh- 
ed by the Iſmenus, in after time the royal ſeat of 
the Theban tribe. The hiſtory of the fortunes of 


theſe Phoenician coloniſts, like that of moſt of the 


early peoplers, is darkened by a multitude of fa- 
bles. Of their language we have more authentic 
accounts. From reſpectable monuments it ap- 
pears, that among the inhabitants of Idumæa, of 
Paleſtine, and the neighbouring Arabia, the let- 
tered arts had been cultivated from early time; 
that inſtead of the difficult and equivocal hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, theſe Aſiatics employed cha- 
racters of a known and determined ſignification; 
that theſe characters the Phoenician coloniſts 
brought with them into Greece; and that, in- 
ſtructed by them, the Greeks thence gradually 
formed that language, whoſe happy texture, har- 
monious ſweetneſs, rich variety, and ae F of 
expreſſion have rendered it the delight of the 
moſt improved nations, and which, by the many 
immortal works and ſplendid atchievements it has 
been employed to record, has had ſo conſiderable 
a ſhare in advancing the glory of the Grecian peo- 
ple. Ah 3 
K AFTER the moſt elaborate reſearches it has ac- 
cordingly been found, that the primary fixteen 
letters, of which the anctent Greek alphabet was 
compoſed, bear a near refemblance to the Phœni- 
cian, Arabic, and Hebrew characters, the lan- 
Boche, of which ſeveral nations appear to have 
Deen originally kindred dialects, how different 
ſoever they may have grown by tract of time. 
Tux eaſtern literature however was not of that 
complexion, to reſtrain the flights of fancy which 
the ſprightly Greeks had been accuſtomed to in- 


dulge. The language of the Orientals was boſe 
5 „ | and 
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and figurative; it abounded in metaphor; it lov- 
ed amplification. Not only every high degree 
of mental excellence, but even whatever inani- 

mate objects were remarkably great or beautiful, 


became to them indications of the divinity. The 


virtuous and wiſe were ſons of God. The flou- 


riſhing land was the garden of God. The lofty 


mountain was the mountain of God. In addition 
to this— with them, as well as with the Egyptians, 


there was a general perſonification of the whole 


created world. In the oriental ſtyle, the heavens, 
the orbs of light, the ſea, earth, hills and foreſts, 


the very chambers of death * were made to hear, 
were made to ſpeak, were called upon to bear wit- 


neſs, were invited to break forth into J inging, to 


join in the national joy, or partake of the public 


ſorrow. This enlivened language ſoothed every 


fondeſt prepoſſeſſion of the viſionary Greeks ; it 
rouſed their imagination, it flattered their vanity, 


it gratified their ſuperſtition. ' Theſe ideal beings 
became to them real divinities, of whoſe preſence 


they were not leſs aſſured, than they were confi- 


dent of their protection; and every incident that 
befel them aſſumed the importance of a divine in- 


terpoſition. A lovely maiden, cut off in the 
bloom of youth, was carried away by the god of 


the inviſible world enamoured of her charms. 
A plague raged—the arrows of ſome deity were 


ſhot forth. A youth gave proof of a happy genius 
and paſſion for ſcience—he was the darling. of 
Apollo; and whatever were his fortunes, the. god 
had an immediate concern in them. | 


xx Ir happened alſo, that as the Greet lite- 
rature was formed on the Pheenician language, b 


* lia e 6. 14. v. 9. | 
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Greeks often availed themſelyes of the equivocal 
meaning of many Phœnician words, and fondly 
moulded a trivial incident into a miraculous ad- 
venture. Thus, becauſe the Phœnician mariners 
had given to the ſtormy Lipara and the other Vol- 
canic iſlands in the Sicilian ſea the name of 
Aiolin, from Aiol which in their language ſignified 
a whirkvind, the Grecian fabuliit created from 
thence a divine perſonage, an Solus, to whom 
the ſovereignty was committed over ſtorms and 
over this region of ſtorms. And thus probably, 
in the hiſtory of the Idumæan ſettlement in 
Beœotia, becauſe the fame Phoenician term ma 
ſignify either a bearded javelin or the teeth of a 
ſerpent, and the word denoting armed may alſo be 
rendered five, the Greeks conjured up the five 
companions of Cadmus from a ſerpent's teeth, 


when they ought rather to have ſaid, that he 


armed his ſoldiers with bearded javelins.* 


X. Tar uſe of Apologues, familiar at all times 


to the eaſtern tribes, and introduced with theſe 
Phcenicians, contributed to falſify the 9 10 ſtory 


of Greece. Apologues were of two kinds; 
thoſe 1 in which the brute or inanimate creation 
were the orators, having language and ſentiment 
aſcribed to them, ſuch as the fables of Æſop and 
the Perſian Lokman; and thoſe that related tales 
of the gods, or the principal characters, real or 
fabulous, of the heroic ages, under which was 


couched ſome lively or inſtructive moral. Of 
this latter kind are many to be found in the 


eh of the e infancy of Greece, Such was Be 


\ 
I 


* Bochart Chron, 1. 9. et paſſin, Bryant My thol, book 3. p. 
31s. 
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tale of Prometheus, with his fire from heaven, 
and his man of clay; the tale of Phaeton and the 
chatiot of the fun ; of Ixion and the cloud ; of 
Bellerophon attempting to aſcend t6 the ſkies ; of 


Paris and the ry apple. Such was Prodicus's 
ingenious apo 


ogue of the Choice of Hercules; 
and ſuch the ſtoty of the pride and puniſhment of 
MURINE CERT 
AND this kind of apologue was threefold : for 
either the perſons introduced were purely imagi- 
nary, as ſeems to have been the caſe of Prometheus 
and Phaetofi; or they were perſonis like Bel- 
lerophon and Niobe, who had really exifted, but 
ty of character was not obſerved in 
the ftories related of them ; or laſtly, the apologue 
faithfully reprefented the caſt of mind by which 
they were diſtinguiſhed, as in the caſe of Paris 
and the Theban Hercules. 
Nov there is reafon to believe, that the Grecian 
writers, not attending to the nature and deſign of 
thoſe early Apologues, have given to many of 
them very improperly a place in hiſtory, and 
thus have written gravely of perſonages that never 
exiſted, and have aſcribed to others adventures 
for which there was not a fufficient founda- 


% 


XI. Anortter conſequence followed from the 


introduction of the Oriental learning among the 
Greeks. Their firſt hiſtoric writets compoſéd in 


the ſtyle of poetry; and poetry delights in ampli- 
fication. Thus the river Styx, whoſe waters were 


of a morbid quality, was the river of death, and 


had its courſe through the regions of the infernal 
world. Thus the cayern, too deep for an unex- 
perienced peaſantry to explore, was the way 
down to the realms below. And thus every feat 
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Crete, was a war of the giants againſt the gods 
and the weapons he made uſe of to. deſtroy 
them were changed into the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 


EII. Faom that multiplicity of fiftitious beings 
to which Egyptian allegory and the figurative 
anguage _of the Orientals had given birth, the 


Grecian poet had allo an opportunity of render. 
a4 x, dee CL SLLE IT pn es JR phe3Y {1.7 . 
ing his compoſitions the more animated. Aud 


he ayailed himſelf of it. Thus in poetic Ito 
the circumſtances of a country, its rivers 


and are brought into action. The very tranfacti- 
ons of the heart, inveſted with forms, take the 
place of real perſonages. If à prince permits 
reflection to moderate his wrath, it is the goddeſs 
of wiſdom that holds his arm,* If another in- 
dulges a looſe paſſion, it is the goddeſs of love 
whoſe ſummons he obeys.F This is the founda- 
tion of that propriety, which, lay the critics, the 
great Homer has obſeryed in the marſhalling of 
fis gods. With a view of doing honour to his 
- country, he repreſents all the deities of conjugal 
faith, wiſdom, intrepid courage, as attached to 
ſhe, cauke of Greece}, whilll Lene, the rempter 
19 loft dalfiance, and Mars, the inſpirer of brutal 


# Iliad. 1. 134. + Iliad. 3. 385: 
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fury, declare for Troy. The Trojans had a num- 
ber of foreſts, ſerving chem as places both of 
ambuſcade and retreat; and accordingly the 
woodland deities protect the Trojans. The 
ſtrength and ſupplies of the Greeks being from 
their fleets, the gods of the ſea are in cloſe con- 
federacy with the Grecian forces. | 

Tnus the hiftory of theſe gods of fition was 
interwoven into the ſtory of Greece; and the 
7176 705 whole delight it was to get by heart and 

ing at their feſtive meetings whatever poetic tales 


related to the one, were at the ſame time poſſeſſed 


with the ſtrongeſt habits of | Ie and reverence 
for the other. 5 | | | 


III. War contributed to whe a ſanction 
to theſe fabulous deities was the. family-pride of 
the ancient Greek chieftains. Of an . obſcure 
origin, moſt of them ſoldiers of fortune, or bold 
adventurers,” outcaſts perhaps from foreign lands, 


they ſought to ennoble their extraction by enrol- 


ling gods among their progenitors, and rather 
than not lengthen out their genealogy, they af- 
fected to trace it through the records of fiction. 
Every princely houſe of Greece boaſted accord- 
ingly ſome deity! for its founder, Cities produced 


the like claims. of ambition | and vanity; and 
ſcarcely was there a principality ; in all Greece, 


in the framing of ' whoſe original eſtabliſnment 
ſome god, or hero the ſon, of A 890, had not 


been employed. 


iN that uncivilized ſtate of manners alſo which 


belonged to the firſt. ages, the chaſtity of the 


women had oftentimes but a feeble protection; 
and the diſhonoured damſel generally endeavoured 


to cover her reproach 1 Fenn che e 
1 
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if not the Aistedcl, of ſome celeſtial lover. The 

Popular credulity conſpired with the vanity of 

individuals in adopting the monſtrous legend. 
Tnus the moſt illuſtrious of the | 


ſome of the moſt abſurd tales that ignorance or 
fraud ever invented ; and to have queſtioned the 
fabulous hiſtory. of the gods of that country 


had in many caſes been an inſult to her 


XIV. To "hp" illuſions of Tor infancy the 
manly age (fo to ſpeak) of Greece, inſtead of a 
check, imparted ſtability. As the genius of the 
people matured, when the pencil and chifſel began 
to ſhew what wonders they were able to execute, 
thoſe fabulous ornaments, hitherto che excluſive 
property of the poets, and known only to the 
learned few, were thrown open to general inſpec- 
tion. What had been the creature of fancy, 


now aſſumed a viſible ſhape. The Jupiter of 


Homer becanie the Jupiter py Phidias. And by 


degrees, not an imaginary perſonage or romantic 


adventure had been Tung by ancient bard, which 
the expreflive colouring or plaſtic hand of ſome 
artiſt did not attempt to bring into life. Hence 
the ſeveral fables occutring in the hiſtory of! a 
Perſeus, a Danae, a Tantalus, a Leda, obtained 
a ſettled eſtabliſhment. Whilit the captivated 
ſpectator dwelt with rapture on the . 
imagery, the impreſſion funk deep into the mind: 
the life-emulating picture, the animated ſtatue, 


grew into witneſſes before the undiſceraing, and 


therefore credulous multitude ; and not a doubt 


remained of the reality of the hero, whom they 


ſaw preſent, in 5 manner, to their ſenſes. 


XV. If 


ates and 
families of Greece had an intereſt in ſupporting 
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ſtructures were Rea” for their 1 "ip | 
ſumptuous feaſts were appointed to celebrate their 
| pretended atchievements ; 3 and all the dane of 


art, arrived at its utmoſt ſummit, were employed 


to exhibit the forms of theſe ideal divinities under 


a ſhew of majeſty and of beauty calculated to 
impreſs the beholders with the profoundeſt yene- 


ju the for the objects 18 heir worſhip. The plan 


ſucceeded. Idolatry mphed. Jo have be- 


lieved, that the Minerva 5 Athens FR only | t 
emblem of divine wiſdom without a bod ily e | 


L of 
attitude and com hangin g 9 4 5 the maſt 


r Bgure; or 4 
the goddeſs of loye Fa not, fag 125 more 17 


allegory, when the graces o 7 [Pn were 
ſeen to ſwell forth in all dhe foftenivs off : 


ulpture; 
was a degree of mental Abſtraction, of ede even 


the acute Greeks could not e cl ofed' Spe 


It may now be a tafk of little 15 55 expound 
many of the myſterious pi 05 heatheniſm- 


We may explain, what was to be Liner by 
the car and trident of Neptune, by the "chariot of 


Aurora, and by Phehus driving his courſers along 
the ways of heaven. But ha we contracted our 
early habits amid the ſplendid ſhrines and majeſtic 


forms of theſe alle 188 deities; Y had we been 
accuſtomed to the 5 


odious hymns. ſu ung in their | 
honour, and the pompous celebration of their 


ſuppoſed exploits; it had required the  fagacity 
even of a Socrates not to haye been milled by 


names 
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names and legends, and to be always able to ſee 
into alluſions which the original fubuliſt might 


have had in view. + 


XVI. In corrupting the ancient records of 
Greece the Grecian Drama had alſo a conſi- 
derable ſhare. The invention both of tragedy 


and comedy is aſcribed to Athens. But jealous of 


the national glory to a degree of ſenſibility un- 
exampled in any other people, the Athenians had 


deemed it a crime, if any entertainment had been 


produced on the ſtage that was not taken from the 


adventures of ſome Grecian chieftain, or any 
tradition adopted that caſt the leaſt diſparagement 
on the honour of the Athenian people. One 


tragic writer, Phrynichus,.* ventured to bid de- 
fiance to the prejudices of theſe haughty republi- 


_ cans : he choſe for his ſubjeQ the overthrow of 


Miletus by he Perhan.arms, The humiliation of 


a Grecian city, though in Aſia, was an inſult 


ſuch as Grecian pride could not brook ; and 
infamy and a ſevere fine were the rewards of the 
poet's inſolence. To the annals of fiction therefore 
the tragic bard was obliged to have recourſe. 
Thence he transferred into his piece almoſt every 
ideal inhabitant of heaven or earth that fable had 
created; and even from hell the tremendous per- 


ſonages of the Furies f and of Death} were ſome- 


times called up to affright the ſpeQators. Where 
the ſubject too had its foundation in real hiſtory. 


many were the changes it was to undergo before 


Herodot. Erato. Strabo 1. 14. 437. 
+ In the Eumenides of Æſchylus. 
In the Alceſtis of Euripides. 
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It could take its place on the Grecian ſtage : 
fable was to lend its ſeveral comments; every 
vague tradition was called in, that promiſed 
to throw a deeper ſhade on the tale of woe, or to 
give the poet occaſion to gratify the pride of a 
vainglorious audience. In this manner Sophocles, 
in his two plays of CEdipus, has called in the aid 
of fiction, at once to render the hiſtory of the 
unfortunate prince more affecting, and to place 
in the moſt advantageous point of view the huma - 
nity and generous ſpirit of his own countrymen. 
In the Hippolytus of Euripides likewiſe, popular 
favour guided the poet's genius. The name of 
Minos was odious at Athens. And Phædra was 
the daughter of Minos. Euripides conſtructed his 
fable accordingly. In his Medea, if we may be- 
| lieve lian, “ he facrificed truth to motives ſtill 
more ſordid : he ſold Medea to Corinth 
IESE theatrical repreſentations muſt therefore 
not ſeldom have betrayed the Grecian people into 
falſe notions concerning the events of the early 
ages. The national, and at times, the domeſtic 
vanity was intereſted in adopting what the poet 
feigned. The atchievements he celebrated were 
thoſe of a Grecian anceſtry ; the ornaments, 
however illuſtrious, with which the dramatic 
hero was arrayed, were the ornaments of a kinſ- 
man. The illufive ſcenery, befides—the ſplendid 
_ decorations, which Athens, in her day of opu- 
lence, was wont to beſtow on her theatrical ſhews 
with an unſparing hand—above all, the poet's 
{kill in the conduct of his drama; his energy of 
language; the pathetic fituations,” 4 in which he 


* Hiſt. V. 21. 


had 
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had the art of exhibiting his principal charac- 
ters; his ſtrict obſervance of nature in aſſigning 
to each perſonage manners and ſentiments pecu- 
liarly ſuited to the part that perſonage was to 
{ſuſtain ; and by conſequence, the high probability 
which the dramatic table acquired—all contri— 


buted to help on the deception, and gave to the 


Grecian ſtage that faſcinating power, which, by 


the teſtimony of antiquity, was very hardly to be 


reſiſted. To the tranſported ſpectator it was no 
longer poetic artifice, it was all faithful 
hiſtery : it was pleaſant, and therefore it was 
right, to believe it true 


XVII. As the dramatic poet did, the other 


Grecian poets, even in the moſt enlightened ages of 


Greece, did alſo, Whatever unnatural tale was 
to be met with in the records of fable, they gave 


it reception, Every deed of valour was beyond 
the daring of a mortal. Every extraordinar 
incident was. the work of ſome god. The prince 


of lyric poets, Pindar, whole vigorous genius 
might have diſdained ſuch reſources, has not only 


borrowed from the whole range of fabulous 
ſtory, he himſelf has added largely to it: the fabled 
adventures of Prometheus, of Ixion, Pelops, the 
Cadmean family, the Theban Hercules, have 
obtained. from him a kind of hiſtorical dignity ; 
and to his emboldened fancy the double-tormed 
Centaur is ſaid to owe its. exiſtence. In celebrat- 
ing the ſeveral chiefs who are the ſubject of his 
ſong, he has been not leſs guilty of ſacrificing 


truth to fiction. Anceſtors to which they had no 


right,* exploits never atchieved, were placed out 


* See Pindar. Olymp. 2. inſcribed to Theron, tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, whom the poet feigns to be of the royal houſe of Cadmus. 
Me m. de l' Acad, Inſer. I om. 8, 
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of the reach of diſpute by the magic of Pindar's 
verſe, eſpecially when his ſtrains were e en 
nied, as in the days of Grecian glory they were 
always accompanied, by the moſt elevating 
muſic. 


XVIII. Tux feſtivals, moreover, and the ſacred 


pomps of Greece had a conſiderable influence in 


disfiguring its hiſtory. Their religious rites were 
all tranſeripts from fabulous ſtory or alluſions to it. 
And throughout the whole country fcarcely was 
there an ancient fane, which report had not either 
honoured with the preſence of ſome god, or 
made the ſcene of ſome of thoſe ſtupendous 
actions that ſtand eminent on the rolls of fiction. 
At Delphi, the oracular ſeat of the Pythian 
Apollo, the voice of all Greece atteſted the 
victory, which he god of the filver bow had there 
obtained over the monſter Python.“ In the Par- 
thenon, the temple of Minerva at Athens, the 
miraculous ſpringing up of the olive tree at the bid- 
ding of the goddeſs + was among the principal 
ornaments of that ſumptuous edifice, which were 
all in the ſame fabulous ſtyle. In like manner, 
in that noble ſtructure ſacred to the Olympian 
jove, which Grecian pride had erected on the 
celebrated banks of the Alpheus, the pagan votary 
viewed with an awful delight the ſeveral wonder- 


ful events to which fiction had given birth, the 


hiſtory of the Gorgons, of the enchained Prome- 
theus, of Atlas ſupporting the heavens, of the 
Nelperides and their apples of gold, realized by 
che hand of the artiſt, and employed in decorating 


* Pauian. Pho. + Idem in Atticis, 
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the dwelling of the god. Even the Olympic, 
Nemean, Pythian, and Iſthmian games, thoſe 


magnificent diſplays of the national piety, were 
little elſe than remembrances of the mighty deeds 
which fable had recited of their deities and heroes 


of remote time. And the more ſplendid was the 


celebration, the more reſpectable did the fable be- 


Come. 


Ix thoſe parts of Greece whoſe humbler fortune 
required a more frugal religion, the ancient le- 


gends furniſhed to the popular ſuperſtition other 


ſupports not leſs effectual. Authentic memorials 
were exhibited of whatever extraordinary inct- 
dents were ſaid to have happened 1n the ages of 
fiction. On the road from Megara to Eleuſis was 


the very ſeat“, upon which Ceres had repoled 


herſelf after her painful journeyings in ſearch of 
her lamented daughter. The Arcadians pointed 


to the hill f where Pan had invented the flute, and 


where this their tutelary deity firſt taught his ruſ- 
tic minſtrelſy to their ſhepherds. Homer men- 
tions the divine origin of Agamemnon's ſceptre 1, 
doubtleſs one of thoſe ancient fictions invented to 


flatter the vanity of the princes of the. Pelopian 


race in their day of power. It was the work of 
Vulcan, who made it for Jupiter, who preſented 
Mercury with it, from whom it paſſed ſucceſhvely 


into the hand of Pelops, of Atreus, of Thyeſtes, 


and Jaſtly of Agamemnon. This ſacred pledge of 
empire the prieſts of Chæronea & pretended to 
have in their poſſeſſion ; and, ſuch were the illub- 

ons of ſuperltition, the higheſt religious honours 
were paid to it by the Chæronean people. At 


Alea || were to be ſeen the tuſk and hide of the 


* Pauſan. Attic. p. 41. + Id. Arcad. p. 269. Þ Iliad. 2. 
101. S Pauſan. Boot, p. 315. [| Pauf. Arcad. 275. 
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boar of Calydon; at Tegea “, the hair of Medu- 
ſa. At Trazen was the rock f, under which 
Theſeus found the vouchers of his birth. The 
people of Nemea ſhewed the identical den of the 
lion } whom Hercules encountered. Delphi had 


a greater wonder, the very ſtone $ uſed by Rhea 


to deceive Saturn in order to preſerve the new- 
born Jupiter : diſguiſed in the ſwadling clothes of 
the infant, the maſs had been ſwallowed by the 
god, but, in a ſhort time after, he had thrown it 


up again. It was one of the daily cares of the 
Delphic miniſters, at the dawn of morning to 
pour oil over the ſacred ſtone; and on the greater 


feſtivals the memory of the ancient tranſaction was 
revived, by wrapping a cover of wool, freſh from 
the fleece, round the venerable relic, 8 88 

Such deceptions could not but caſt a deep ſhade 
over the annals of any people. The fabuliſt con- 
trouled the hiſtorian. And whoever queſtioned 


the legend, had the moſt untoward of national 
prepoſſeſſions to contend witn. 


XIX. Bor what ſeems to have conduced not 


leſs than theſe other cauſes to the admiſſion of fa- 
ble into the Grecian annals, was that favourite 
folly of the nations of the earth, in which the 
Greeks were ſcarccly ſurpaſſed by any, an affecta- 
tion of antiquity. Aſſyria, Egypt, numbered a 
ſucceſſion of Kings during a length of ages. The 


vainglorious Greeks mult prefer a fimilar claim to 


remotenels of origin; and to fill up the vacant pe- 


riod, they muſt ſuppoſe flouriſhing kingdoms and 
mighty princes in Greece, at a time when her in- 
habitants, whoever they were, lived diſperſed 


* Pauſ. Arcad. 275. + Id, Corinth. p- 75. J Ib. p. 57. = Phoe. | 
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through her foreſts, and far from being capable of 


erecting empires, were even ſtrangers to the com- 


mon bleſſings of ſocial life. Hence the long line 
of kings, ſaid to have reigned in Argos, in Sicy- 
on, ſeveral hundred years before Greece had a 
hamlet to boaſt of. Hence the many names that 


ſwell the regal liſt even of Athens; princes inſert- 


ed that never reigned there, ſuch as AmphiQtyon ; 


and princes of different appellations, as Erech- 


theus and Erichthonius, multiplied by Grecian 
vanity from one into two or more. 


XX. This aſectation prompted them to ano- 
ther diſingenuous practice. The intercourſe they 
enjoyed with Egypt and the Eaſt had brought in 
among them many notices of the ancient world 


and of the Moſaic hiſtor: 7, as well as of the various 


perſonages, whether real or allegorical, celebrated 


in Egyptian or Phœnician tory. And the Greeks 
took care to transfer to themſelves every remarka- 
ble event recorded by them, ſo as to make Greece 


the ſcene of whatever tranſaction appeared grand 


and ſurpriſing. Hence the reſemblance, which 
has often ſtruck the learned, between many of the 


mighty deeds aſcribed to the Grecian Perſeus, to 
Alcmena's fon, to the allegorical Bacchus of 
Thebes, and the real exploits of Moſes, of Jo- 
ſhua, of the Egyptian Seſoſtris, and even the ima- 
gined feats of the Ofiris and Hercules of Egypt. 
The early navigators of Phcenicia' bad encounter- 


ed various perils in exploring diſtant lands; and 
therefore with the like eſcapes was the Argonautic 


expedition to be adorned. The univerſal deluge 
forms a memorable epoch in the annals of human 
kind : therefore Deucalion's flood mult be an 
event of not leſs importance. 
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XXI. NeiTHER is ignorance to be denied its 
ſhare in the corruptions of early Grecian hiſtory. 
However ſagacious and learned they became in 
proceſs of time, in their firſt beginnings the 
Greeks were a people groſsly ignorant. They 


had not any knowledge of other nations except 


from caſual and partial reports. They had not 
any knowledge of the founders of their own 
ſtates, but from oral tradition, or the flighty and 
impaſſioned ſongs of their bards and itinerant 


minſtrels, the only records of Grecian proweſs 


during ſeveral generations. It was not till the 
days of Piſiſtratus, that the purſuits of ſcience 
Ks the culture of the fine arts began to be in 
eſtimation even at Athens. By that time the 
ancient fictions had obtained the ſanction of 
religion, and were become objects of the national 


reverence. And many years after the triumph of 


Greece over the Perſian invaders, in her days 


apparently of higheſt illumination, to have 
called in queſtion thoſe tales of antiquity was 


baniſhment to an Anaxagoras, and coſt a Socrates 


his life. 
'To theſe ſeveral cauſes. may be aſcribad: that 
inundation of fables which overſpreads the remote 


hiſtory of Greece, fables that have maintained a 


dominion fo aſtoniſhing over the human mind, 
through a. large portion of Europe and Aka, 


during upwards of fourteen hundred years. For 


ſuch was the length of ages that intervened, from 
the firſt ſettling of the Egyptian ſtrangers in 
Greece, when the mythology of the heathen Greek 
ritual had its commencement, to the overthrow 
of paganiſm by the goſpel eltaliſhmenit in A 
ſtantine's days. 


* Jee 8 in Cleomenes. 
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In their chronology alſo the Greeks were ex- 
ceedingly* inaccurate. The defect is not to be 
charged only to their ruder ages ; it belongs 
equally to the times, when the ſettered arts of 
Greece were at their higheſt period of glory. 
After the days of Darius Hyſtaſpis, attempts 
indeed were made by {ome few writers, Pherecydes 


the Athenian, Epimenides the hiſtorian, Hella. 


nicus, and others, to aſcertain the date of events 
from the ſucceſſions of the prieſteſſes of Juno at 
Argos, from the Archons of Athens, from the 
kings of Sparta. Theſe calculations however 


were far from being ſatisfactory ; neither did 


they extend to all Greece, nor to the carly ages 


of the Grecian communities. The uſual reſource. 
of the annaliſt, therefore, was to compute back 
by generations; in collecting which, he had 


commonly no better guide than vague conjecture, 
together with an ill-founded notion that three 
generations extended to an hundred or an hundred 
and twenty years. On this principle were con- 
ſtructed the great chronological tables of- Greece, 
the Parian Marbles, a monument doubtleſs highly 
reſpectable and of immenſe labour, but in which 
the chronologiſt, too faithful to the prepoſſeſſions 
of his haughty eountrymen, has adopted ſome 
events of a doubtful authority, and ſome evidently 
fabulous; and by ſuppoſing every generation 


commenſurate to thirty or forty years, has given 


to moit of the early tranſactions of Greece an 
antiquity that does not belong to them. 
Besloks, theſe chronological. tables were not 


e till about fixty years after the death of 


Alexander, near eight hundred after the migration 
of the Egyptians into Greece ; a tract of time 


ſuficient to have worn out the diſtinct traces of 


any 
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any oral tradition, eſpecially where pride and 


ſuperſtition conſpired to miſrepreſent them. The 
computation by Olympiads is poſterior by ſome 


years to the date of the Parian Marbles; but had 


it even been brought ſooner into uſe, it had been 


of little ſervice with regard to the firſt ages of 
Greece, above three hundred and fifty years 
having elapſed between the arrival of Cecrops 


and his people, and the regular celebration of the 
Olympic games after they were reſtored by Iphitus. 

On theſe ſeveral accounts, the moſt judicious of 
the later Greek writers, Plutarch eſpecially, have 
conſidered the chronological reckonings of the firſt 


ages of Greece as a very precarious dependance, 
and where they were not controuled by the reli- 


gion of the country, have in many caſes queſtioned 


their teſtimony. 
Tur ſagacity of the great Newton has. at 


length removed much of the obſcurity, of which 


we have been all along complaining. The taking 
of Troy is a memorable era in the annals of 


Greece. Our illuſtrious modern has diſcovered, 


that the Greek chronologiſts have aſſigned to this 
event an antiquity greater by ſome hundreds of 
years than the truth, the date of which with much 
appearance of reaſon he fixes to about nine hundred 
years before Chriſt. This important concluſion 


he ſupports, among other arguments, by the 


following. From Thucydides we learn, that the 
Doric revolution in the Peloponneſus. or the re- 


turn of the Heraclidz, happened about eighty 


years after the end of the Frojan war. And 
from the return of the Heraclidz to the battle of 


Thermopylz, which was in the 480th year before 


Chriſt, there was a ſucceſhon of ſeventecn kings, 


im each line, on the Spartan throge. Allowing 


twenty 
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twenty years to each king (and it appears from 


the known hiſtory of ſeveral nations, that in a 


- 


mean length of each reign) the ſeventeen Spartan 
kings fill up a ſpace of 340“ years. So that, 
between the taking of Troy and the battle of 
Thermopylæ it is highly improbable that more 
than 420 years ſhould have elapſed. If fo, Troy 
was taken about goo years before Chriſt, The 
Greek chronologers have ſtretched out the inter- 
val between the return of the Heraclidæ and 
battle of Thermopylz to the ſpace of 622 years, 
which would give to each reign 306; years, a. 
length, in ſuch a ſucceſſion of kings, without 
example in any authentic hiſtory. Shortening 
this interval by 282 years, we ſhall arrive, as far 
as. the judgment of man may be depended on,, 
to the true era of the deſtruction of Troy. 


long ſucceſſion eighteen or twenty years give the 
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